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The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom :  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  holy  is  understanding. 

• 
We  all  naturally  desire  happiness :   we  all  know, 

that  obtaining  it  greatly  depends  on  a  wise  choice 
of  our  conduct  in  life :  and  yet  very  few  examine, 
with  any  care,  what  conduct  is  likeliest  to  procure 
us  the  felicity  that  we  seek.  The  livelier  part  of 
the  world,  hurried  along  by  a  giddy  tumult  of  pas- 
sions and  fancies,  venture,  with  a  most  intrepid 
gaiety  of  heart,  on  whatever  looks  pleasing  to  them : 
and  are  in  much  too  great  haste  for  present  gratifi- 
cation, ever  to  stay  and  once  think  what  may  be  the 
consequences,  either  to  others,  or  even  to  them- 
selves. The  good-natured  and  flexible  are  easily 
drawn  to  follow  the  more  active  and  enterprising 
of  their  acquaintance ;  and  the  thoughtless  and  in- 
dolent find  it  unspeakably  the  least  trouble  to  let 
themselves  be  borne  along  by  the  tide  of  custom 
and  fashion,  just  as  it  flows  and  ebbs  by  turns.  Yet 
surely  reason  doth  not  make  part  of  our  nature  for 
no  purpose :  nor  experience  discover  any  thing  more 
plainly,  than  the  numberless  miseries  that  proceed 
from  going  on  thus  at  all  adventures. 

Those,  therefore,  who  are  a  little  more  considerate, 
take  a  different  course :  yet  often  scarce  a  better,  and 
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sometimes  a  worse.  They  despise  the  weakness  of 
being  caught  with  every  bait  of  present  pleasure,  or 
abandoning  their  lives  to  the  direction  of  mere 
chance ;  and  follow,  with  great  attention,  art  and  in- 
dustry, what  the  world  calls  their  interest  But  this 
being  their,  only  view,  the  disappointed  are  totally 
miserable :  and,  more  or  less,  all  are  disappointed ; 
the  far  greatest  part,  very  grievously.  And  the  small 
remainder,  who  seem  to  attain  their  wishes,  betray, 
under  the  fairest  show  of  outward  prosperity,  evi- 
dent tokens,  that  they  have  very  little  inward  enjoy- 
ment to  compensate  for  the  many  and  long  anxieties 
that  usually  precede.  Few  things  come  up,  even  at 
first,  to  what  they  promised :  and  such  as  do,  fall 
below  it  very  soon ;  leaving  the  mind,  at  best,  laor 
guid  and  unsatisfied.  But  if  such  persons  have 
taken,  as  they  commonly  do  take,  forbidden  ways, 
amongst  others,  to  their  ends ;  then  additional  un- 
easinesses crowd  in  upon  them :  painful  reflections 
on  their  past  behaviour:  solicitous  apprehensions 
of  what  may  follow,  both  here  and  hereafter.  For 
there  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  man  an  inbred 
^ense  of  right  and  wrong ;  which,  however  heed- 
lessly overlooked,  or  studiously  suppressed  by  the 
gay  or  the  busy  part  of  the  world,  will,  from  time 
to  time,  make  them  both  feel,  that  it  hath  the  justest 
authority  to  govern  all  that  we  do,  as  well  as  power 
to  reward  with  the  truest  consolation,  and  punish 
with  the  acutest  remorse. 

Others,  therefore,  see  the  absolute  necessity  of 
bringing  virtue  and  duty  into  the  account,  when 
they  deliberate  concerning  the  behaviour  that  leads 
to  happiness.  And  were  the  regard,  which  they 
pay  to  these,  universal  and  uniform,  their  happiness 
would  be  as  complete  as  human  nature  and  circum- 
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stances  pennit  But  too  often  they,  who  practise 
conacientioufily  some  duties,  with  strange  incon- 
sistency utterly  despise  others.  And,  which  is 
stranger  yet,  many,  who  profess  the  most  general 
concern  for  moral  obligations,  quite  forget  the  first 
and  strongest  of  them  all,  the  reverence  due  to  Him 
who  made  us.  The  ties  which  unite  them  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  they  readily  acknowledge :  but  un- 
accountably slight  their  absolute  dependance  on  their 
Creator,  and  the  consequent  veneration,  which  they 
owe  to  that  Being,  ^  wham,  and/or  wham,  and  to 
whfm  are  all  things  *•  Now  if  any  dispositions  are 
good,  religious  ones  are  such.  They  proceed  from 
the  same  principle,  with  the  very  best  of  others : 
the  exercise  of  them  is  the  noblest  exertion  of  that 
principle ;  and  yet  some  affect  to  set  up  virtue  in 
opposition  to  piety ;  and  would  be  thought  desirous 
to  serve  the  former,  by  depreciating  the  latter. 
Some  again,  who  are  more  upon  their  guard,  yet 
explain  themselves  freely,  on  occasion,  to  allow 
nothing  further  than  this ;  that  religion  may  be  of 
use  to  keep  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  order :  not  re- 
flecting, that  the  upper  part  have  still  greater  need 
of  its  restraints,  than  the  lower ;  and  that  whenever 
it  comes  to  be  spoken  of,  as  only  an  instnunent  of 
policy,  it  will  be  no  longer  so  much  as  that.  But 
lighter  minds  run  wilder  lengths  by  far :  and  abso- 
lutely indifferent  what  harm  may  come  of  it,  per- 
petually treat  all  sacred  subjects,  as  if  freedom  of 
thought  about  them  consisted  in  pouring  the  utmost 
contempt  upon  them  that  was  possible. 

Yet  perhaps  very  few,  if^any,  of  these,  would  they 
consult  their  hearts  honestly,  do  so  much  as  imagine 
they  have  any  reason  to  doubt,  but  a  world,  so  visi-^ 

*  1  Cor.  viii.  6.     Heb.  ii.  10.     Rom.  xi.  36. 
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bly  full  of  beautiful  order  and  gracious  design^  must 
have  been  first  formed^  and  be  still  '^governed  by  a 
most  powerful,  intelligent,  and  beneficent  cause. 
This,  the  least  degree  of  consideration,  how  else  the 
frame  of  things  could  be  what  it  is,  will  sufficiently 
shew :  and  every  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, makes  the  proof,  in  proportion,  fuller  and  more 
obvious.  If  then  there  exists  a  Sovereign  of  the 
universe,  almighty  and  all-wise,  it  cannot  be  a  mat- 
ter that  we  are  unconcerned  in.  He,  by  whose 
pleasure  we  are,  and  according  to  whose  determi- 
nations about  us  we  shall  be  happy  or  miserable,  is 
not  a  being  unrelated  to  us  :  nor,  while  he  continu- 
ally superintends  every  thing  else  on  this  earth  with 
the  exactest  care,  will  he  ever  neglect  the  worthiest 
object,  which  it  presents  to  his  view,  the  affections 
and  behaviour  of  his  rational  creature,  man.  He 
must  expect  every  thing  to  act,  as  its  nature  re- 
quires. And  having  distinguished  ours  with  the 
knowledge  of  himself ;  he  cannot  have  left  it  in  our 
choice,  to  lay  him  aside  out  of  our  thoughts,  as  if 
we  knew  him  not :  but  must  have  intended,  that 
we  should  pay  him  those  regards  which  are  his  due. 
Now  the  first  of  these,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
the  rest,  is  a  proper  temperature  of  fear  and  love  : 
two  affections,  which  ought  never  to  be  separated 
in  thinking  of  God :  and,  therefore,  whichsoever  is 
expressed  implies  the  other.  The  text  hath  men- 
tioned only  fear :  but  evidently  means  that  kind, 
which  children  feel  towards  a  wise  and  good  parent ; 
which  the  Psalmist  had  in  his  thoughts,  when  he 
said.  There  is  mercy  with  thee :  therefore  shalt  thou 
be  feared*.  As  God  is  infinitely  good ;  and  hath  not 
only  bestowed  on  us  all  the  temporal  blessings  that 

*  Psalm  cxxx.  4. 
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we  enjoy ;  but  offered  us,  on  the  most  equitable 
terms,  through  the  mediation  of  his  blessed  Son, 
and  the  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  pardon  of  our  sins, 
assistance  of  our  weakness,  and  everlasting  life; 
surely  he  is  amiable  in  the  highest  degree :  and  in- 
sensibility to  his  goodness,  whilst  we  are  moved 
with  the  faint  shadows  of  it  in  his  creatures,  would 
be  shocking  depravity.  But  then  he  is  almost  in- 
conceivably awful ;  absolute  in  authority,  resistless 
in  power :  we  and  all  nature  are  entirely  in  his  hands, 
and  depend  on  the  breath  of  his  mouth.  Such  a 
being,  we  must  own,  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  and  had 
in  reverence  of  the  highest  of  them  that  are  round 
about  him*.  Much  more  then  ought  the  sons  of  men 
to  contemplate  him  with  abasement,  and  even  re- 
joice in  him  with  trembling  f.  Far  is  this  from  being 
below  the  firmest  and  the  bravest  soul.  Not  to  feel 
a  dread  of  God,  must  be  the  grossest  stupidity  :  and 
not  to  own  it,  the  most  impotent  affectation.  A 
worthy  heart  will  think  pride  against  its  Maker  the 
extremity  of  wickedness :  and  value  itself  on  ex- 
pressing zealously  that  loyal  and  thankful  sub- 
mission, which  is  due  so  justly  to  the  King  of  all ; 
that  £aithful  and  affectionate  obedience,  which  his 
precepts  claim,  who  hath  bought  us  to  himself,  with 
his  blood ;  that  respectful  and  ready  compliance  to 
which  his  holy  motions  are  entitled,  who  graciously 
worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  X.  In  these  things 
consists  the  truey^ar  of  the  Lord  !  For  as  the  text, 
though  conceived  in  the  most  general  terms,  un- 
doubtedly comprehended  at  first  the  whole  of  Jew- 
ish piety,  we  ought  to  understand  it  now,  as  com- 
prehending the  whole  of  Christian.  And  that 
practising  this,  is  the  true  wisdom  of  man,  I  shall 

♦  Ps.  Ixxxix.  7.        +  Ps.  ii.  11.         X  Phil.  ii.  13. 
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proceed  to  shew  you  distinctly,  by  considering  its 
influence 

I.  On  our  conduct, 

II.  On  the  enjoyment  of  our  lives. 
I.  On  our  conduct. 

Some  indeed,  mistaking  the  dictates  of  sensuality 
and  vanity  for  those  of  reason,  presume  to  speak  of 
the  Author  of  our  nature,  as  if,  by  giving  us  the 
several  inclinations  belonging  to  it,  he  had  war- 
ranted the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  them  all :  and 
so  would  make  his  being  of  no  consequence  to  our 
actions.  But  a  little  reflection  will  easily  confute 
so  wild  an  imagination ;  and  shew  us,  with  how  great 
propriety  the  wise  king  hath  said,  that  the  knowledge 
4{f  the  holy  is  understanding.  He,  who  is  perfectly 
holy  and  righteous  himself,  must  have  regard  to 
what  is  right  and  fit  in  others.  He,  who  hath  pro- 
vided with  such  fatherly  care  for  the  common  good 
of  us  all,  can  never  have  left  us  at  liberty  to  defeat 
his  purpose,  by  injuring  and  corrupting  one  another, 
and  filling  his  world  with  confusion  and  misery  at 
our  pleasure.  He  hath  not  planted  in  us  passions, 
affections,  and  appetites,  to  grow  up  wild  as  acci- 
dent directs;  but  to  be  diligently  superintended, 
weeded  and  pruned,  and  each  confined  to  its  proper 
bounds.  He  hath  not  endued  us  with  a  principle 
of  conscience,  to  be  overborne  by  resentments  and 
interests,  drowned  in  sensual  gratifications,  led  cap- 
tive by  fashions  and  fancies :  but  to  be  cultivated 
and  improved ;  and  then  •  obeyed,  as  the  guide  of 
life.  Its  authority  is  derived  from  himself:  and  its 
judgment  upon  us  will  be  finally  affirmed  by  his  own. 
For  it  cannot  be,  that  the  Sovereign  of  all  the  earth 
should  either  fail  to  reward  such  as  dutifully  pro- 
mote his  gracious  designs,  or  let  any  one  be  a  gainer 
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by  acting  in  contradiction  to  them.  These  things 
every  person's  own  heart,  if  permitted,  will  tell  him 
very  plainly.  But  our  understandings  are  unhap* 
pily  prejudiced  in  favour  of  our  bad  inclinations : 
and  were  they  less  so,  the  unassisted  reason  of  fallen 
man  is  able  to  trace  out  but  a  very  imperfect  system 
of  religion.  And  therefore  to  complete  the  assu- 
rance of  its  great  truths,  express  revelation  from 
above  hath  given  us  undeniable  evidence,  that  uni- 
versal virtue  is  Grod's  law,  and  eternal  happiness  or 
misery  its  sanctions :  adding  at  the  same  time  what- 
ever more  particular  notices,  directions,  and  encou- 
ragements our  condition  wanted.  Now  what  can 
possibly  influence  men,  like  such  a  motive  so  en- 
forced ?  And  how  weakly  must  they  judge,  or  how 
ill  must  they  mean,  who  would  abandon  so  solid  a 
foundation  of  right  behaviour,  to  lay  the  stress  of 
so  important  a  building  on  any  other ! 

It  would  both  be  unjust  and  unwise  to  reject  the 
smallest  inducement  to  any  part  of  goodness :  for 
we  greatly  need  every  one  that  we  can  have.  But 
it  is  extremely  requisite  to  observe,  where  our  chief 
security  lies,  and  place  our  chief  trust  there.  The 
reasonableness,  the  dignity,  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
are  doubtless  natural,  and  ought  to  be  strong  re- 
commendations of  it  But  how  faint  impressions 
do  they  make  on  the  ignorant  and  slow  of  appre-^ 
hension,  on  minds  agitated  with  passions,  or  har- 
dened in  sins  I  And  indeed  how  soon  do  such  im* 
pressions,  if  single  and  unsupported,  fade  away  out 
of  all  minds,  or  dwindle  into  mere  speculation, 
amidst  the  temptations  of  a  bad  world,  the  allure- 
ments of  sense,  and  the  treacheries  of  a  deceitful 
heart  f  /    Again :  the  temporal  advantages  of  virtue 

*  Jer.  xvii,  9. 
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and  bad  effects  of  wickedness,  ordinarily  speaking, 
are  weighty  arguments.  But  still,  how  often  doth 
that  weight  fall  on  the  wrong  side ;  or  give  little 
help,  if  any,  to  the  right !  In  short,  many  incite- 
ments to  think  and  act  as  we  ought,  are  in  general 
useful :  but  none  is  at  all  times  sufficient,  excepting 
only  the  fear  of  God,  taught  as  the  truth  is  in 
Jesus  *. 

This  is  one  unchangeable  motive,  level  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  every  person,  extending  to  the  prac- 
tice of  every  duty,  including  at  once  every  moral 
disposition  of  heart,  and  every  prudent  regard  to 
our  own  good.  There  needs  but  a  thought  to  bring 
it  with  such  force  to  our  minds,  as  will  check  the 
strongest  passions,  curb  the  most  extravagant  levity 
of  spirit,  overbalance  the  greatest  temporal  advan- 
tages ;  and  make  whatever  is  our  duty  appear,  in 
the  strongest  light,  to, be  our  interest.  The  fear  of 
God  can  pierce  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  minds, 
and  search  the  rightness  of  our  most  secret  desires. 
Reflecting  well  what  his  eye  sees  there,  will  make 
us  see  it  in  a  point  of  view,  that  we  never  should 
else ;  and  put  us  on  approving  our  souls  to  him  by 
simplicity  and  truth :  no  longer  attempting,  as  un- 
happily we  are  too  prone,  to  cheat  others  and  our- 
selves with  false  appearances ;  but  faithfully  bewail^ 
ing  all  our  past  faults,  and  watchfully  guarding 
against  all  future  ones.  Particularly,  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  such  a  witness  to  each  action  and 
purpose,  most  powerfully  incline  us  to  be  very  com- 
posed and  moderate  in  every  proceeding,  very  mild 
and  reasonable  towards  every  person.  Reverence 
of  God's  authority  will  make  us  fear  to  injure  the 
meanest  of  our  fellow-creatures;    since  even  he 

*Eph.  ivJsi. 
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is  under  the  protection  of  the  Almighty.  And  hope 
of  sharing  in  his  bounty,  will  teach  us  to  imitate  it 
by  the  tenderest  exercise  of  humanity  and  com* 
passion.  Thus  influenced^  those  of  higher  rank 
would  be  public  blessings  and  examples  :  their  in- 
feriors would  love  and  honour  his  image  impressed 
upon  them :  and  all  would  endeavour  to  fill  worthily 
whatever  station  the  wisdom  of  Providence  allotted 
them :  discharging  conscientiously  the  duties  of  the 
most  laborious,  and  counting  it  an  honour  to  serve 
God  in  the  least  considerable. 

But  let  us  now  inquire, 

II.  What  effect  the  fear  of  God  must  have  on  the 
enjoyment  of  our  lives. 

Unquestionably  it  will  make  bad  people  uneasy. 
But  then  it  is  both  for  the  world's  good  and  their 
own,  that  they  should  be  so.  It  is  not  their  think- 
ing of  their  condition,  that  renders  it  a  dreadful  one. 
The  less  they  feel  it  the  worse  it  is :  and  feeling  it  to 
purpose  will  be  the  happiest  thing  possible  for  them. 
Farther :  this  fear  doubtless  restrains  persons  from 
dissolute  pleasures,  and  dishonourable  means  of  ob- 
taining profit,  power,  advancement.  But  so  doth 
virtue :  so  for  the  most  part  doth  conunon  prudence. 
And  reUgion  never  forbids  us  even  a  hurtful  gratifi- 
cation, but  it  offers  us  happiness  hereafter  in  return 
for  our  present  self-denial.  Farther  still :  we  must 
own,  it  gives  a  peculiar  seriousness  and  awe  to  the 
mind  of  man.  But  we  have  need  to  be  kept  in  order 
by  a  sense  of  God's  parental  authority  :  and  without 
it  should  .quickly  become  ungovernable,  mischiev- 
ous, and  wretched.  He  requires  us  not  in  the  least 
to  be  gloomy  and  comfortless ;  or  full  of  terrors, 
while  we  mean  to  do  well :  but  freely  permits  us 
the  cheei;fullest  use  of  all  our  faculties,  that  is  con- 
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sistent  with  innocence,  and  with  making  improve* 
ment  in  goodness  our  chief  care,  as  it  will  be  our 
chief  felicity. 

And  if  the  thought  of  him  doth  moderate  the  live- 
liness of  over-gay  dispositions ;  it  prevents,  by  so 
doing,  many  great  evils,  into  which  they  would  other- 
wise hurry  us  ;  and  fills  us  with  much  more  inward 
and  deeply-felt  satisfactions,  than  those  light  and  tri- 
fling ones,  that  only  play  upon  the  surface  of  an  in- 
considerate mind.  Or  did  that  composure,  which 
piety  introduces,  lessen  our  enjoyments  for  a  time ; 
yet,  being  what  our  state  on  earth,  which  is  in  many 
respects  a  serious  one,  demands,  if  we  are  wise  we 
shall  gladly  conform  ourselves  to  the  condition 
which  God  hath  placed  us  in  ;  and  trust  him  that 
the  consequences  will  be  happy. 

Such  indeed  will  every  one,  who  makes  the  trial, 
soon  find  them.  What  pleasure  can  be  greater,  than 
a  fiill  persuasion,  that  our  behaviour  is  approved  by 
Him  who  knows  our  hearts,  and  will  reward  with 
his  friendship  whatever  we  do  aright  ?  The  world 
is  generally  a  negligent  spectator,  and  too  often  an 
unfair  interpreter,  of  the  best  actions.  This  cannot 
but  give  uneasiness  and  discouragement  to  virtue, 
unless  it  be  animated  by  nobler  views.  But  the  re- 
collection, that  God  looks  on  with  esteem,  sets  us 
above  the  censures  of  men,  and  even  above  their  ap- 
plauses. For  were  all  mankind  to  join  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  exalted  merit ;  how  poor  would  the  recom- 
pense be,  and  how  low  the  delight,  compared  with 
his,  who  can  lay  open  his  principles  and  his  beha- 
viour, with  humble  confidence  before  the  Judge  of 
aU! 

Then  as  to  the  sufferings  of  this  life,  which  very 
frequently  make  up  a  great  share  of  it,  religion  efi- 
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tirely  prevents  many  of  them,  by  withholding  us  from 
the  sins  and  follies  that  commonly  bring  them  upon 
us.  And  it  wonderfully  diminishes  the  rest,  by 
loosening  our  attachments  to  what  we  must  expect 
to  be  disappointed  in,  or  separated  from ;  and  lead- 
ing us  from  the  broken  cisterns  of  worldly  comfort, 
to  God  the  fowntain  qfUmng  waters  *;  in  the  assur- 
ance of  whose  grace,  our  great  interest  is  safe,  under 
every  change ;  and  by  the  superintendency  of  whose 
providence  M  things  work  together  for  cmr  good  f* 
What  are  the  poor  consolations  of  philosophy,  or 
the  amusements  which  thoughtless  minds  take  re- 
fuge in,  to  deceive  their  sorrows,  compared  with  such 
cheering  reflections  as  these !  Still,  wh&t  is  naturally 
painful,  must  be  felt  so :  but  the  insupportable  part 
of  every  affliction  is  taken  away,  when  we  consider 
it  as  ordered  by  Him,  whose  right  to  dispose  of  us 
we  must  acknowledge,  and  of  whose  kind  intention 
to  us  we  may  always  be  sure. 

A  heart,  habitually  formed  to  such  meditations  as 
these,  with  what  serenity  must  it  pass  through  its 
allotted  pilgrimage  here  below  !  It  hath  nothing  to 
fear :  it  hath  nothing  to  hide,  from  others  or  itself. 
It  can  bear  solitude,  and  its  own  inspection.  It  can 
even  rejoice  in  the  sense  of  his  presence,  who  is  to 
others  inexpressibly  terrible ;  but  to  the  pious  soul 
an  immovable  ground  of  security,  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  happiness.  For,  indeed,  what  greater  hap- 
piness can  we  wish  to  ourselves,  than  to  be  placed 
under  the  fatherly  guidance  of  infinite  foresight  and 
power ;  borne  up  under  all  the  calamities  of  life ; 
and,  which  is  the  great  point,  exalted  with  the  noblest 
hopes  of  what  shall  follow  after  death  I 

*  Jer.  ii.  1  J.  t  Rom.  viiL  ^%. 
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Our  time  on  earth  is  so  short ;  and  our  pleasures  at 
best  so  languid  and  rare,  and  mixed  with  so  many 
anxieties,  pains  and  sorrows ;  that  surely  it  is  a  me- 
lancholy view,  to  think  of  ending  here ;  and  after  a 
very  few  days  are  gone  over  our  heads,  becoming  for 
ever,  as  if  we  had  never  been.  Yet  this  is  much 
more  than  irreligious  persons  can  possibly  promise 
themselves.  Could  there  be  no  God,  they  would 
have  no  certainty,  but  that  their  beings  might  con- 
tinue, and  might  be  miserable.  For  what  is  there 
that  may  not  be,  on  the  supposition  of  an  ungovemed 
world  ?  But  since  there  is  a  God,  slighting  and  dis- 
obeying him  must  be  crimes,  and  must  be  punished. 
We  may  have  little  attention  to  this  perhaps,  in  the 
tumult  of  youthful  fancies  and  worldly  pursuits.  But 
when  the  close  of  the  scene  approaches,  and  age  or 
sickness  rouses  up  reflection  from  its  sleep,  then  will 
the  sinner,  in  all  likelihood,  see,  with  terror  unspeak- 
able, those  awful  realities^  of  which,  if  he  is  never 
convinced  in  this  world,  he  will  only  be  the  more 
wretched  in  the  next.  But  the  darkest  hour  to  such 
may,  with  reason,  be  the  joyfuUest  to  him,  who  having 
faithfully  acknowledged  God  in  all  his  ways,  perceives 
that  now  his  work  is  over,  and  his  jreward  at  hand. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  best  to  use  no  stronger  expressions 
on  this  subject,  than  the  less  experienced  may  feel 
to  be  just :  else,  words  want  force  to  describe  the 
difference  between  these  two  conditions.  It  is  true, 
not  all  pious  souls  are  conscious  of  it,  just  at  the 
time  of  their  departure.  Frequently  their  setting 
sun  is  obscured  by  insensibility :  sometimes  over- 
cast by  doubts  and  fears.  But  they  shall  instantly 
behold  it  rising  again,  to  shine  with  unclouded  and 
increasing  lustre  to  all  eternity.  For  light  is  sown 
for  the  righteous f  and  gladtiess  for  the  upright  in 
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heart.     Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  ye  righteous ,  and  give 
thanks  at  the  remembrance  qf  his  holiness  *. 

Such  then  is  the  good  influence  of  the  fear  of 
God:  and  his  genuine  fear  can  have  no  bad  one. 
Reverence  of  a  wise  and  holy  Being  will  never  mis- 
lead men  into  any  thing  wicked  or  weak.  False  re- 
ligion^ indeed,  may  d(f  both :  and  so  may  false  no- 
tions of  virtue  or  friendship,  or  any  other  valuable 
quality.  But  this  was  never  thought  an  argument 
in  any  case  besides,  against  being  governed  by  the 
true ;  and  yet  less  ought  it  in  the  present.  God  must 
he  worshippedhy  us  in  spirit  and  in  truth  *y  let  others 
worship  him  as  wrongly  as  they  will :  and  his  laws  must 
beobeyed,leteversomany  mistake  errors  of  their  own 
for  such.  The  danger  of  superstition  is  a  very  pow- 
erful reason,  why  religious  belief  and  practice  should 
be  watched  over,  and  directed  right :  but  cannot 
possibly  be  a  reason,  why  dissolute  profaneness 
should  be  encouraged  or  suffered.  Let  rational 
piety  be  thoroughly  established,  and  superstition 
falls  of  course.  But  if  the  former  be  rooted  out,  the 
latter  will  certainly  grow  up  in  its  place.  There  is 
a  natural  bent  in  human^minds  to  believe  and  respect 
an  invisible  power :  and  if  it  be  turned  aside  from 
pointing,  in  a  proper  manner,  towards  its  proper 
object,  it  will  soon  acquire  some  other  form ;  pro- 
bably an  absurd  and  pernicious  one.  Infidelity  pro- 
mises great  freedom  and  enjoyment  of  life :  but  in 
fact  it  proves,  in  proportion  as  it  prevails,  a  state  of 
madness  and  confusion,  of  perpetual  danger  from 
others,  of  discomfort  and  desperate  resolutions 
within  men's  own  breasts :  and  therefore,  after  some 
trial  of  it,  they  will  eagerly  jrun  away  from  it  into 
the  opposite  extreme.  « 

•  Psalm  xcvii.  1 1,  IS.  t  Jo^"  >v.  24. 
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True  religion  then  being  of  such  importance^  there 
are  some  things  which  may  justly  be  expected  of 
mankind  in  its  favour. 

1.  That  they^  who  have  not  yet  carefully  searched 
into  the  grounds  of  it,  should  not  take  upon  them  to 
treat  it  with  scorn,  or  even  disregard.  What  so 
deeply  'concerns  all  men,  and  what  the  wisest  and 
most  considerate  of  men  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
firm  belief  of,  ought  not  surely  to  be  thrown  aside,  on 
hearing  only  a  few  superficial  objections,  and  ludi- 
crous turns  of  words  to  its  disadvantage.  There 
must  need  more  than  this  to  confute  it ;  and  there- 
fore whoever,  with  little  reading  and  little  thought, 
finds  much  inclination  to  disbelieve,  should  learn  to 
suspect  himself,  instead  of  his  creed,  and  be  modest 
in  proportion  to  his  unacquaintedness  with  the  sub- 
ject. 

2.  It  may  be  expected  also,  that  they,  who  profess 
to  examine,  should  do  it  fairly.  Most  men  will  be 
backward  to  confess,  that  they  wish  against  religion ; 
because  it  is  confessing  that  they  have  reason  to  fear, 
if  the  universe  be  weU  governed.  But  each  ought 
to  think  well,  whether  this  be  not  secretly  his  case, 
and  remove  the  prepossession  of  his  bad  life,  before 
he  pretends  to  be  an  upright  judge.  After  that,  if 
he  finds  difficulties,  let  him  remember,  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  every  thing,  and  yet  something  must 
be  true.  If  he  meets  not  with  the  sort  or  the  de- 
gree of  evidence  which  he  looked  for ;  let  him  recol- 
lect that  a  fair  mind  will  be  satisfied  with  any  that 
turns  the  scale.  If  he  doubts  of  some  points,  let 
him  still  hold  fast  those  which  remain  undoubted ; 
and  preserve  that  respect  to  religion  in  general, 
which  will  prove  his  best  guide  in  every  particular. 

Nay,  were  it  possible  for  him  to  doubt  of  the  whole ; 
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yet,  ^ince  doubt  is  not  certainty,  his  practice  how* 
ever  should  be  on  the  safer  side.  And  if  he  sees,  as 
one  should  think  he  must^  that  scepticism  and  infi- 
delity will  destroy  the  chief  comfort  of  the  good, 
endanger  the  virtue  of  all,  and  weaken  the  bonds  of 
civil  society ;  never  let  the  poor  vanity  of  propan 
gating  his  notions  tempt  him  to  be  the  author  or 
promoter  of  so  dreadful  a  mischief  to  human  kind. 
But, 

3.  The  last  and  most  important  thing  of  all  to  be 
expected  is,  that  they  who  are  so  happy  as  to  believe, 
should  secure  and  complete  their  happiness  by  what 
alone  can  do  it,  a  suitable  behaviour.  Too  often  the 
contrary  course  is  taken :  and  many  who  had  onoe 
some  regard  for  religion,  but  unhappily  accompanied 
with  vicious  indulgences,  force  themselves  to  throw 
it  off,  that  they  may  sin  undisturbed.  But  let  no 
one  imagine,  that  denying  God  will  make  the  least 
amends  for  disobeying  him ;  or  that  stifling  our  con- 
victions can  ever  give  any  true  peace;  which  is 
only  to  be  had  by  enforcing  them  home  on  our 
hearts,  and  conforming  our  lives  to  them.  This  we 
have  all  need  to  do  with  the  utmost  care,  amidst  so 
many,  so  powerful,  so  sudden  temptations  to  the 
contrary,  as  the  world,  and  the  devil,  and  our  own 
corrupt  nature,  throw  in  our  way.  And  as  the  re- 
verence of  our  heavenly  Father  is  the  most  effectual 
preservative,  we  ought  to  keep  up  that  in  its  full 
strength,  by  frequently  repeating  fervent  prayer  to 
him,  and  affecting  meditations  upon  him.  How  en- 
tirely the  exercises  of  devotion  are  laid  aside  by 
some;  and  with  what  indifference,  and  even  con- 
tempt, a  mere  outward  shew  of  them,  now  and  then, 
is  just  retained  by  others,  who  yet  call  themselves 
Christians ;  too  many  of  you,  I  fear,  know  too  well : 
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and  it  furnishes  matter  of  melancholy  reflection,  not 
only  to  every  pious,  but  every  prudent  mind.  For 
good  men  must  feel^  that  the  regard,  due  to  God,  is 
a  most  inward,  constant  and  awful  one :  and  wise 
men  must  surely  perceive,  that  neither  can  the  com- 
mon welfare  be  preserved  without  morals;  nor 
morals,  without  religion;  nor  religion,  without 
worship;  private  worship,  to  strengthen  our  own 
sense  of  duty ;  and  public  worship,  to  spread  it 
amongst  others. 

On  all  accounts,  therefore,  it  is  our  most  important 
concern  to  cultivate  and  express  the  affections  of 
piety ;  which  are  indeed  the  noblest  movements  of 
our  souls  towards  the  worthiest  object,  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  most  blessed  end :  and  to  awaken 
ourselves  from  the  remissness,  into  which  we  are  apt 
to  fall,  on  this  head  beyond  others,  by  reminding  our 
hearts  often,  that  God  is  present,  and  a  future  state 
soon  will  be  so ;  and  how  soon  to  any  of  us^  none 
can  tell.  May  we  all  resolve,  from  this  moment^  to 
strive  earnestly  for  a  happy  share  in  it,  through  faith 
in  the  merits  of  our  dear  Redeemer,  and  a  right  use 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  divine  Spirit :  to  both 
whom,  with  the  Father  Almighty,  be  honour  and 
praise^  now  and  for  ever !    Amen. 
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And  when  he  had  called  the  people  unto  him,  with  his 
disciples  also :  he  said  unto  them,  whosoever  wiU 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himsejf,  and  take  up  Ms 
cross,  andfoUow  me. 

Every  word  which  proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  must  unquestionably  deserve  ft 
very  serious  attention;  But  some  things  being  pe« 
culiarly  needful  to  be  known,  or  liable  to  be  forgot- 
ten; to  these,  on  proper  occasions,  he  demanded 
the  especial  regard  of  his  hearers :  and  as  they  were 
bound  to  pay  it,  so  are  we.  Thus  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  finding  it  requisite  to  confute  the  Jewish 
traditions  in  favour  of  that  ceremonial  purity  in  their 
persons  and  food,  which  led  them  to  overlook  the 
moral  purity  of  the  heart,  we  are  told,  that  when  he 
had  called  all  tlie  people  unto  him,  he  said,  Hearken 
unta  me  every  one  of  you,  and  understand.  There  is 
nothingfrom  without  a  man,  that  entering  into  him  can 
defile  him :  hut  the  things  which  come  out  qf  him, 
wicked  thoughts  and  their  consequences,  those  are 
they  that  defile  the  man :  if  any  man  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear  *.  With  the  same  kind  of  solemnity  he 
delivered  the  words  of  the  text :  which  indeed  had 
still  greater  need  of  it,  as  the  former  contradicted 
only  received  opinions  and  customs ;  but  these,  the 

•  Markvii.  14,  15,  16. 
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strongest  of  our    natural  passions  and  appetites. 
Wlien  he  had  caUed,  &c. 

TakiThg  up  the  cross  relates,  in  the  primary  and 
strict  sense,  only  to  suffering  patiently  for  the  truth  * : 
a  duty,  God  he  thanked,  less  common  amongst  us  at 
present,  and  which  therefore  I  shall  pass  over.  In 
its  larger  acceptation  it  will  be  found  to  coincide 
with  self-denial:  a  word  of  great  importance  to  be 
rightly  apprehended,  because  it  expresses  here  the 
condition,  on  which  alone  we  shall  be  acknowledged 
the  true  followers  of  Christ.  The  terms  of  salvation 
are  indeed  elsewhere  laid  before  us  in  phrases  more 
intelligible  at  first  sight :  but  illustrating  this  darker 
one  will  not  only  contribute  to  prove  that  the  di^ 
ferent  views  of  the  Christian  doctrine  are  all  con* 
sistent  with  each  other,  but  discover  to  us  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  our  acting  wrong,  with  the  most  effec- 
tual method  of  amendment,  perhaps  more  fiilly,  than 
any  thing  else  can.   I  shall  therefore  endeavour, 

I.  To  explain  the  literal  meaning  of  the  expression : 

II.  To  shew  with  what  limitations  it  must  be  under- 
stood : 

III.  To  set  before  you  the  obligation  of  the  duty, 
comprehended  under  it ;  and  its  importance  to 
our  virtue  and  our  happiness. 

L  To  explain  the  literal  meaning  of  the  expression. 

We  speak  every  day  of  denying  ourselves  such  or 
such  a  pleasure,  that  is  refiising  to  ourselves  the  en- 
jojrment  of  it.  But  the  Scripture  sense  goes  much 
beyond  this,  and  extends  to  renouncing  and  disown- 
ing ourselves ;  throwing  out  of  our  thoughts  the  rela* 
tion  that  we  bear  to  our  own  persons ;  and  behaving 
with  as  little  indulgence,  as  if  a  mere  stranger  to  us 
were  in  question.    Of  course  we  have  in  general  the 

*  Vid.  Suicer  in  Sravpoc,  p*  1005. 
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most  concern  for  those  of  whom  we  have  the  most 
knowledge.  And  hence,  in  the  sacred  books,  know* 
ing  or  owning  any  one  signifies,  having  a  regard  for 
him:  and  denying  any  one,  the  contrary.  Thus 
wicked  persons  are  said  to  deny  God,  while  they  pro* 
Jess  to  know  him  *,  and  our  Saviour  in  return  will 
deny  them  at  the  great  day,  saying.  Depart  from 
me,  I  know  you  not  f.  Thus  also,  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  when  the  chUdren  of  Levi  had  suppressed  a 
rebellion  of  the  people  against  God  and  their  lawful 
governors,  by  falling  without  distinction  upon  all 
whom  they  found  engaged  in  it,  Moses  describes  the 
heroic  behaviour  of  that  tribe  in  these  terms :  who 
said  unto  his  father  and  to  his  mother,  I  have  not 
seen  Aim,  neither  did  he  acknowledge  his  brethren,  nor 
knew  Us  own  children  ;  for  he  observed  thy  word  and 
kepi  thy  covenant  X^  That  is,  they  preferred  theiip 
duty  to  Heaven  and  the  public,  before  the  tenderest 
private  regards.  Job  comes  yet  nearer  to  the  phrase 
before  us :  Though  I  were  perfect,  which  he  had  just 
been  disclaiming,  yet  would  I  not  know  my  soul^; 
were  I  freer  from  faults  than  I  am,  it  should  not 
tempt  me  to  self-partiality. 

But  indeed  the  context  may  suffice  to  shew  the 
meaning  of  the  text.  Our  Saviour  had  been  fore- 
telling his  future  sufierings.  Peter's  warm  zeal  for 
his  Master  overpowered  his  respect,  and  he  began  to 
rebuke  him,  saying.  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord,  this 
shall  not  be  unto  thee\\.  But  the  holy  Jesus  immedi- 
ately rebukes  him  in  return  before  the  disciples; 
tells  him  he.  was,  in  the  tendency,  though  not  the 
design  of  his  words,  a  tempter,  an  adversary  to  him; 
and  influenced  by  human  weakness,  instead  of  reli- 

^  Tit.  i.  16.  t  Matt.  viu23.  xxv.  12.    Luke  xiii.  25.  27. 

:  Deut.  xxxiii.  9.         $  Jobix.  21.        ||  Mattb.  xyi.21»  22. 
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gious  fortitude.  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan :  far 
thou  sawmrest  not  the  thii^s  that  he  of  God,  hut  those 
that  be  qf  men  *•  Then  calling  the  people  to  him  bIbo, 
but  in  kindness  to  the  well-meaning  Apostle  con- 
cealing from  them  the  particular  occasion,  he  assures 
them,  with  that  nohle  disinterestedness,  which  he 
shewed  perpetually,  that  if  they  would  hecome  his 
disciples  indeed,  they  must  deny  themselves  and  fol- 
low him :  disregard  as  he  did  and  should  do,  every 
instinct  and  aversion,  every  passion  and  affection 
that  belong  to  the  human  frame  !•  And  harsh  as 
this  declaration  may  seem,  he  hath  used  a  harsher 
yet.  ^f  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father 
and  mot/ier,  and  wife  and  children,  and  brethren  and 
sisters,  yea  and  his  own  Iffe  also,  he  cannot  be  miy 
disciple  %.  Agreeably  to  which,  St  Paul  sets  it  down 
at  the  head  of  a  long  catalogue  of  most  dreadful  sins, 
that  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves  §•  But 
now  it  will  be  thought  fidl  time,  that  a  doctrine  so 
alarming  should 

IL  Be  put  under  due  limitations. 

For,  after  all,  self-love  being  a  part  of  that  nature, 
which  God  hath  given  us,  can  we,  or  ought  we  to 
divest  ourselves  of  it  ?  Is  there  any  possibility  of 
happiness  without  it  ?  Doth  not  religion  apply  to 
it  as  our  main  principle  of  action,  recommend  its 
precepts  chiefly  from  their  tendency  to  our  good ; 
and  even  make  our  own  love  to  ourselves  the  mea- 
sure and  rule  of  that,  which  we  ought  to  have  for 
our  neighbour  \\.  Why,  doubtless  these  things  are 
true :  and  so  evidently  true,  that  we  may  be  sure 
our  blessed  Saviour,  whose  life  was  in  no  respect 

*  Matth.  xvi.  23. 

t  See  Authorities  of  the  Fathers  for  this  interpreUtion  in  Suicer. 

VOC  AirapyfOfMK  et  Apmiffig, 

J  Luke  xiv.  26.        §  2  Tim.  iii.  2.        ||  Matth.  xxii.  S9. 
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unnecessarily  austere,  and  whose  doctrine  is  every 
where  else  so  rational  and  mild^  could  never  intend 
to  require  in  the  text^  and  the  few  others  that  re- 
semble it,  either  that  we  should  deny  and  disregard 
ourselves  entirely,  which  is  impracticable ;  or  use- 
lessly, which  would  be  unfit.  And  therefore,  as  he 
could  not,  without  the  utmost  unreasonableness,  be 
suspected  of  forbidding  a  prudent  and  virtuous  self- 
love,  he  might  safely  and  advantageously  employ 
the  strongest  terms  in  prohibiting  a  weak  and  vici- 
ous one :  for  in  such  cases  abatements,  at  least  suf- 
ficient, hardly  ever  fail  of  being  made.  However,  to 
prevent  mistakes  and  misrepresentations,  he  hath 
taught  us  more  particularly,  how  to  interpret  all  his 
injunctions  of  this  kind,  by  interpreting  himself  the 
hardest  of  them,  (that  of  hating  every  thing  which 
we  naturally  hold  dear)  to  bear  only  the  compara- 
tive sense  of  laving  nothing  mare  than  him^,  but 
preferring  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  before  any 
other  consideration.  For  in  the  strict  and  literal 
meaning,  his  Apostle  hath  told  us,  na  man  ever  yet 
hated  hie  awn  flesh  f. 

Had  he  enjoined  us  a  number  of  difficult  observ- 
ances, of  which  we  saw  not  the  use,  we  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  believed  they  had  one,  and  obeyed 
him  implicitly.  But  since,  on  the  contrary,  he  hath 
established  a  spiritual  religion,  neither  imposing 
unaccountable  restraints,  nor  encumbered  with  many 
or  troublesome  ceremonies ;  we  ought  both  to  re- 
ceive it  with  most  joyful  reverence,  and  to  preserve 
it  in  that  amiable  simplicity,  in  which  he  delivered 
it:  not  laying  on  ourselves  any  burthen,  but  such 
as  may  enable  us  to  bear  the  better  what  he  hath 
laid  on  us ;  and  much  less  usurping  dominion  over 
the  practice  of  others. 

•  Matth.  X.  37.  t  Eph.  v.  J59. 
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Extremely  ill  therefore  hath  the  Church  of  Rome 
understood  the  nature  of  Christianity,  in  appointing 
as  proper  instances  of  self-denial,  so  many  frivoloiis 
and  vexatious  austerities  of  abstinences  and  pen- 
ances^  that  serve  to  no  good  purpose ;  and  encourag- 
ing multitudes  to  make  vows  of  living  separate  from 
the  world  in  poverty  and  celibacy,  only  to  spend  a 
tedious  life  in  the  meritorious  employments  of  wear- 
ing different  habits,  eating  different  food,  keeping 
different  hours,    and  observing  different  rules  in 
common  things  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures and  from  one  another :  as  if  it  could  be  the 
intention  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  set  men 
on  finding  out  new  ways  of  being  uneasy  and  absurd. 
They  plead  indeed,  that  such  methods  habituate 
them  to  a  spirit  of  obedience,  and  a  readiness  of 
parting  with  their  own  inclinations.   But  obedience 
to  God  cannot  be  shewn  by  doing  what  he  never 
commanded :   and  blind  obedience  to  mere  men  he 
hath  cautioned  us  against,  instead  of  requiring  it. 
We  are  to  deny  ourselves  andjhllaw  Christ :  not  to 
deny  ourselves  and  follow  guides,    equally  fallible 
with  ourselves,  into  whatever  extravagancies  they 
direct,  that  will  only  produce  ignorance  and  bigotry 
in  one  part  of  the  world,  and  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence of  religion  in  the  other.    But  these  additional 
duties,  which  the  Church  enjoins,  they  say,  conduce 
to  the  more  easy  practice  of  those  which  God  hath 
enjoined.     Why,  some  of  them,  in  some  cases  may : 
and  then  they  should,  with  prudence  and  moderation, 
be  used  and  recommended.    But  prescribing  by  mere 
human  authority,  a  great  number  of  such  things,  at 
all  adventures,  for  almost  all  alike,  or  for  any  during 
their  whole  lives,  is  an  evident  mark,  either  of  wrong 
judgment,  or  bad  design.     To  the  inconsiderate  fai- 
deed  they  make  a  specious  appearance.    But  if  we 
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reflect^  how  exorbitant  a  degree  of  ill-used  power 
and  wealth  hath  been  artfully  obtained  by  requiring 
them  first,  and  occasionally  dispensing  with  iiiem 
afterwards ;  how  little  good  is  done  by  them,  that 
might  not  as  well  have  been  done  without  them : 
and  how  very  much  evil  naturaUy  must,  and  in  fiict 
doth,  arise  from  them ;  needless  difficulties  and  dis- 
quiet to  the  good,  false  hopes  to  sinners  of  compen- 
sating for  the  wickedness  which  they  continue  to 
indulge,  spiritual  pride  in  those  who  observe  them 
rigidly,  and  uncharitable  censures,  nay  often  per^- 
secutions  also,  of  such  as  do  not ;  we  shall  be  ftdly 
convinced,  that  superadding  thus  imaginary  duties 
to  real  ones  is  far  from  promoting  the  true  interests 
of  Christian  piety.  And  indeed  all  hardships  under 
which  men  put  themselves  of  their  own  accord,  not 
being  enjoined  in  Scripture,  nor  evidently  needful 
to  preserve  them  from  sin,  and  to  raise  their  thoughts 
to  a  better  world,  (especially  if  they  tend  to  pro- 
mote rigour  and  sourness  rather  than  mildness  and 
humility)  hurt  instead  of  benefiting  them,  and  dis- 
credit religion  with  others :  which  in  itself  is  a  rear 
sanable  service*,  and  directs  us  not  to  refuse  the 
good  creatures  qf  God,  but  to  receive  them  with 
tha$ihsgiving1i. 

But  some  MriU  ask,  is  not  this  explaining  away  to 
nothing  what  Christ  hath  most  solemnly  commtoded 
as  a  very  important  duty  ?  How  doth  such  doctrine 
leave  any  room  for  self-denial  ?  And  wherein  after 
all  will  it  consist  ?  I  answer,  in  what  human  nature 
usually  finds  much  more  reluctance  to  practise,  than 
any  of  the  severities  mentioned  yet.  For  there  are 
none,  that  wicked  men  ynll  not  gladly  undergo, 
rather  than  quit  their  favourite  &ults.  Besides,  the 
strict  imposers  of  unnecessary  restraints  on  their 

*Roiii.  xu.  1.  tTim.  iv;4. 
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fellow-christians  or  themselves  in  some  points,  gene^ 
rally  make  amends  in  others  by  proportionable  in- 
dulgences of  unlawful  gratifications.  And  so,  be- 
tween both,  it  seldom  fails,  but  sin  and  superstition 
make  a  shift  to  go  on,  hand  in  hand,  very  comfort- 
ably. But  the  true  self-denial  allows  of  no  such 
compromises.  It  is  an  absolute  and  universal  sur- 
render of  every  part  of  us  to  the  disposal  of  our 
Maker :  not  oidy  of  the  cravings  of  flesh  and  sense, 
but  of  self-opinion,  self-will,  self-interest :  of  love 
and  hatred,  hope  and  fear :  nay,  not  of  our  appetites 
and  affections  only,  but  of  every  imagination  *  of  our 
understandings  also,  short  of  that  full  conviction  of 
truth>  which  the  God  of  truth  himself  hath  apr 
pointed  for  our  guide.  In  a  word,  it  is  giving  our 
whole  selves  away  from  ourselves,  as  it  were  into 
his  hands ;  and  determining,  once  for  all,  that  not 
our  own  thoughts,  inclinations,  and  desires,  shall 
govern  us,  but  the  laws  of  God :  not  our  will,  but 
his,  however  contrary  to  it,  shall  be  donef.  These 
inward  principles  are,  in  a  moral  sense,  the  man : 
and  it  is,  in  full  propriety  of  speech,  denying  and 
renouncing  ourselves,  when  what  we  should  con- 
ceive or  wish  or  choose  is  laid  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  only  thing  regarded  is,  what  Hear 
ven  points  out  to  us,  to  believe  and  do,  whether  by 
reason  or  by  revelation.  Mortification  and  self- 
denial  have  both  of  them  been  often  almost  wholly 
misapprehended :  and  even,  when  somewhat  better 
understood,  have  been  much  confounded  one  with 
the  oliier.  But  though  nearly  akin,  they  are  very 
distinguishable.  The  former  is  killing,  destroying 
sin  within  ourselves :  the  latter  disowning  and  castr 
ing  off  whatever  is  dearest  to  us,  in  such  degree  as 
is  necessary  to  destroy  sin.    And  this  being  the  nac* 

*  Z  Cor.  7L»S.  t  Luke  iLxii.  4^. 
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tore  of  the  duty,  we  need  never  fear,  but  occasions 
of  practising  it  will  be  frequent  and  trying  enough. 
The  much  greater  need  will  be  to  fill  our  souls  with 
a  strong  conviction  of  what  I  shall  now  endeavour 
to  shew. 

III.  The  indispensable  obligation  of  it,  and  its  un- 
speakable importance  to  our  virtue  and  our  happiness. 

That  Being,  qfwham  and  to  wham  are  all  things  *, 
whose  nature  is  absolutely  simple  and  infinitely  per- 
fect, cannot,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it,  deny  him- 
eey^'\.  There  is  nothing  within  him,  but  rectitude  and 
holiness ;  nothing  without  him,  but  what  wholly  de- 
pends on  him  :  and  therefore  his  sole  rule  of  action 
must  be  his  own  good  pleasure.  But  the  most  ex- 
alted of  creatures,  being  his  servants  and  his  pro- 
perty, are  essentially  so  far  bound  to  self^lenial,  as 
not  to  do  their  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  who  sent 
them  into  life.  And  in  proportion  as  the  frame  of  any 
moral  agent  is  compounded  of  superior  and  inferior 
principles,  the  more  he  will  be  obliged  to  disregard 
and  deny  the  lower,  in  order  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
the  higher.  But  wretched  man,  fallen  and  sinful, 
lies  under  a  heavier  necessity  of  this  kind ;  for,  made 
up  of  wrong  propensities,  in  the  degree  that  he  is, 
in  order  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  X,  he 
must  deny  himseffcontinmLHy.  Christ  indeed  hath 
procured  us  by  his  blood  the  means  of  recovery  from 
this  lamentable  condition :  but  still  he  only  frees  us 
from  slavery,  to  subject  us  to  a  just  and  gracious  go- 
vernment: we  are  not  our  own,Jor  we  are  bought 
with  a  price  §.*  and  since  by  him  we  live,  who  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ||,  we  are  to  lif>e  hence^ 
forth  f  not  unto  ourselves,  hut  unto  him,  which  died  for 
us,  and  rose  again  f .    So  that  both  as  creatures,  and 

•  Rom.  xi.  36.  +  2  Tim.  ii.  13.  X  Tit.  ii.  12. 
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as  fallen  and  redeemed  creatures^  self-draial  and  self* 
surrender  is  our  indispensable  general  duty.  And 
we  shall  find  it  previously  necessary  to  the  right  per* 
formance  of  every  particular  duty  that  lies  before  u& 
Our  appetites^  passions^  and  fancies,  are  by  nature 
many :  and  partly  by  the  corruption  of  our  nature, 
partly  by  voluntary  indulgence,  they  are  headstrong 
and  mischievous.  What  must  be  the  consequence 
then,  if  we  either  study  to  humour  them  still  farther, 
or  let  them  take  their  own  free  course?  Plainly, 
that  they  will  become  quite  ungovernable,  and  mul* 
tiply  sin  and  guilt  upon  us  without  end.  The  very 
thought  of  virtue  and  piety  will  be  so  excluded,  as 
iseldom  to  occur  to  us :  and  whenever  conscience  doth 
adventure  to  sound  the  unwelcome  words  in  our 
ears,  it  Mrill  be  silenced,  overpowered,  and  banished 
from  the  place  where  it  ought  to  dwell  and  preside. 
Sometimes  it  may  carry  a  single  point  or  two :  but 
still,  what  upon  the  whole  is  uppermost  in  our  hearts, 
will  upon  the  whole  govern  our  lives ;  and  the  occa- 
sional victories  obtained  now  and  then,  wiU  be  atr- 
tended  with  continually  greater  difficulty  and  pain, 
and  therefore  will  be  attempted  less  and  less  fre- 
quently. Look  around  you :  look  within  you :  what 
is  our  general  condition  here  on  earth  ?  Immode- 
rate desire  of  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  or  pleasure, 
or  ease,  resentment,  envy,  vanity,  some  wrong  incli- 
nation or  other,  it  is  well  if  not  more  than  one, 
springs  up  early :  an  ill-judging  self  love  cherishes 
it  without  examination :  we  take  it  hastily  for  grant- 
ed, that  here  lies  our  happiness,  and  accordingly 
pursue  it :  many,  without  ever  putting  the  question, 
whether  virtue  or  religion  forbid  them  or  not. 
Others  indeed  do  chance  to  reflect  a  little  at  times ; 
some  of  them  enough  to  form  a  sort  of  resolution, 
that  tiiiey  will  quit  such  and  such  of  their  vices,  per- 
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Imps  all  of  them.    But  then^  as  they  will,  notwitb- 
standing^  preserve  in  general  the  same  fiEtlse  tender- 
ness for  themselves  that  they  ever  had,  and  leave  to 
mere  mclination  or  caprice  the  same  dominion  over 
them ;  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  these  resolutions 
must  have  a  very  ineffectual,  a  very  short-lived  in- 
fluence, and  every  thing  quickly  relapse  into  its  for- 
mer state.     So  long  then  as  we  suffer  it  to  be  at  all 
a  determining  reason  for  acting  thus  or  thus,  in  ca^es 
of  importance,  that  we  have  a  mind  to  act  so,  there 
cannot  be  any  hope  of  our  behaving  right  with  the 
least  uniformity  or  constancy :  and  the  only  way  is, 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  our  faults,  wrong  sdf- 
indulgence,  instead  of  cutting  off  little  branches  and 
twigs,  that  will  sprout  afterwards  faster  than  before. 
Nor  is  this  of  more  consequence  to  our  virtue  than 
to  what  is  closely  connected  with  it  here,  and  inse- 
parably hereafter,  our  happiness.     Every  principle 
in  our  nature  was  originally  placed  there  for  our 
good,  but,  when  corrupted  and  improperly  exerted, 
produces  harm  to  us.     And  in  particular,  the  dear 
affection  that  we  bear  to  ourselves,  if  it  seeks  to  at- 
tain its  end  by  mistaken  means,  must  fail  of  it,  and 
make  us  miserable.     The  tender  fondness  that  will 
suffer  us  to  miss  no  pleasure,  and  bear  no  hardship, 
will  as  certainly  destroy  all  firmness  and  health  in 
the  soul,  as  it  doth  in  the  body,  and  unfit  us  in  both 
respects  equally  for  what  we  must  have  to  go  through 
in  life.    Under  this  unhappy  management,  ground- 
less aversions  and  pernicious  desires  grow  continu- 
ally more  vehement ;  wild  fancies  multiply ;  each  of 
them  claims  the  absolute  sway,  and  we  are  torn  in 
pieces  by  their  contentions.     Or  if  they  rule  more 
amicably  by  turns,  the  various  pursuits  to  which 
they  successively  prompt  us,  we  often  see  at  the 
time,  are  leading  us  to  ruin :   yet  we  know  not  how 
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to  be  so  cruel  to  ourselves,  as  to  prefer  the  united  in- 
terests of  this  world  and  the  next  to  a  present  &vou- 
rite  inclination.  So  we  grasp  momentary  pleasures, 
quickly  followed  by  lasting  uneasiness:  are  tor- 
mented by  daily  disappointments  in  what  we  obtain, 
as  well  as  what  we  aimed  at  without  success :  and 
very  commonly,  after  innumerable  follies  and  suffer- 
ings, the  whole  ends  in  despondency  and  sourness, 
dislike  of  ourselves  and  every  one  around  us,  dissa- 
tisfaction with  the  universal  state  of  things,  and  the 
very  Author  of  it :  whilst,  like  ungovemed  children, 
we  know  not  what  we  would  have,  and  nothing  can 
please  us.  For  the  same  gratification  of  every  hu- 
mour, that  makes  children  both  wicked  and  wretched 
hath  just  the  same  effect  on  all  those,  who,  by  treat- 
ing themselves  in  the  like  manner,  contrive  to  be  no 
wiser  throughout  the  course  of  their  lives  than  they 
were  at  the  beginning.  But,  whether  we  go  on  to  be 
tossed  through  a  restless  variety  of  wrong  pursuits, 
or  fix  on  some  one,  that  shall  carry  us  forward  more 
uniformly  in  error,  it  is  in  effect  the  same  thing.  By 
the  one  means  or  the  other  we  are  sure  to  be  miser- 
able, even  in  this  world,  and  unspeakably  more  so  in 
the  next,  if  we  permit  our  own  wills  and  passions  to 
be  our  guides. 

Therefore  our  blessed  Lord,  the  way  the  truth  ami 
the  life*,  who  perfectly  knew,  both  what  our  nature 
and  condition  require  of  us,  and  what  our  Maker  de- 
signs us  for,  hath  pointed  out  the  only  wise  method  ; 
that  we  deny  ourselves  and  foUow  him:  that  re. 
nouncing  the  indulgence  of  our  own  inclinations,  we 
take  his  example  and  his  laws  for  our  only  rule ;  and, 
without  standing  to  compute  what  we  may  lose  or 

ler  by  it  in  this  or  that  case,  venture  to  give  up 
and  soul  in  all  cases  to  his  government ;  and 

*  John  xiv.  6. 
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seeking  happiness  by  no  other  means  than  obedience, 
trust  God  for  the  consequences.  Were  we  but  in 
such  a  state  of  mind,  we  should  have  one  invariable 
rule  to  act  by,  ^  This  is  my  duty,  therefore  nothing 
shall  seduce  me  from  it :  this  is  contrary  to  my  duty, 
therefore  nothing  shall  engage  me  in  if  We  should 
have  one  general  and  full  answer  constantly  ready  for 
all  temptations,  instead  of  the  manifold  disadvantages 
and  hazards  of  debating  particulars  with  each  of  them 
singly.  Their  force  must  be  unspeakably  lessened, 
would  we  but  follow  this  direction  in  earnest ;  never 
admit  an  ensnaring  second  thought  to  creep  in  and 
puzzle  a  plain  case,  nor  afford  time  to  a  vicious  desire 
to  argue  the  point  with  us,  and  paint  itself  out  in 
plausible  and  inviting  colours  to  deceive  us ;  but, 
the  moment  we  see  it  to  be  vicious,  look  on  it  in  that 
sole  view,  reject  it  without  delay  for  that  sole  reason, 
and  think  no  more  of  it.  Else  we  shall  be  all  incon- 
stancy and  irresolution,  distracted  between  the  ser^- 
vices  ^  two  masters;  sometimes  preferring  one, 
sometimes  the  other ;  then  contriving  a  thousand 
silly  schemes  to  reconcile  both,  and  entangled  by 
every  endeavour  in  fresh  perplexities.  Whereas, 
would  we  thoroughly  give  up  our  whole  selves  into 
the  hands  of  our  rightful  Sovereign,  and  fix  the  re- 
gard we  owe  him  for  the  one  principle  of  our  con- 
duct ;  the  presence  of  that  thought  would  awe  into 
silence  whatever  was  opposite  to  it ;  our  bad  incli- 
nations would  die  away  and  be  forgotten ;  good  ones 
would  spring  up,  and  have  nothing  to  oppose  their 
growth :  a  better  self,  a  new  man  created  (^er  the 
image  of  God  would  be  formed  within  us,  instead  of 
that  which  we  had  put  qff"* ;  and  our  advances  in 
goodness  would  be  astonishing:  like  those  of  the 
pious  Corinthians,  whose  charitable  contributions, 

•  Col.  iii.  10. 
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the  ApasUe  declares,  were  beyond  his  hopes :  but, 
saith  he,  theyfint  gace  their  aum  selves  to  the  Lord, 
and  then  toushy  the  wiUqfGod"*. 

This  indeed  is  the  only  way  to  be  religious,  and 
religion  is  the  only  way  to  be  happy.  For,  the 
true  good  of  man,  let  us  search  for  it  ever  so  long,  or 
fancy  about  it  what  we  please,  can  never  be  found 
where  it  is  not ;  and  is  only  where  our  Maker  hath 
placed  it.  All  our  capacities  for  it  are  of  his  bestow- 
ing :  our  whole  being  is  at  his  disposal.  If  we  with- 
hold any  thing  from  him,  the  holiness  of  his  nature, 
the  honour  of  his  government,  bind  him  to  convince 
us  of  our  guilt  and  folly.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  re- 
sign all  to  him,  he  wiU  give  ns  back  richly  to  efyoy, 
as  the  Scripture  expresses  it  f ,  all  that  is  innocent 
and  safe :  he  will  reward  us  eternally  hereafter  for 
abstaining  from  what  would  hurt  us  even  here :  and 
it  is  inconceivably  absurd  to  imagine  we  can  provide 
for  our  own  interests  better,  than  by  intrusting  them 
with  him.  Nor  perhaps  in  general  do  men  imagine 
they  can :  but  they  see  what  is  right  and  dare  not 
attempt  it.  A  cowardly  apprehension  of  pain  in  the 
effort  keeps  us  in  the  far  worse  pain  of  a  divided 
state  of  mind  and  life.  We  avoid  some  faults,  and 
cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  avoid  others.  We 
resolve  against  all  sin,  it  may  be :  but  cannot  re- 
solve against  the  things  that  we  know  will  lead  us 
into  sin :  so  we  leave  stumbling-blocks  in  our  own 
way,  and  undo  every  thing  as  fast  as  we  do  it.  Then 
for  a  while  self-reflection  causes  bitter  remorse,  but 
immediately  self-indulgence  brings  forth  new  trans- 
gressions :  and,  in  this  wretched  circle,  we  go  round 
and  round  to  our  destruction :  whereas  one  thorough 
determination,  weU  kept,  of  yielding  up  all  without 
reserve  to  God,  would  extricate  us  from  this  laby- 

•  2  Cor.  viii.  5.  f  ^  Tim.  vi.  17. 
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rinth,  and  settle  us  in  a  firm  state  of  inward  peace : 
the  present  advantages  of  the  change  would  be  great 
beyond  belief;  the  future,  infinite;  and  thus  th€ 
sdf-denial  our  Saviour  enjoins  would  appear  to  be 
the  only  true  self-love. 

But  then  we  must  not  think,  that  forming  such  a 
resolution  is  all  that  we  need  in  order  to  accomplish 
it.  A  vain  opinion  of  our  own  strength  is  one  part 
of  the  self  that  we  are  to  deny :  else  we  shall  never 
have  strength  to  any  real  good  purpose.  Our 
blessed  Lord  assures  us,  that  without  him  we  eon 
do  nothing  *.  St.  Paul  assures  us,  that  we  are  not 
smficient  to  think  any  thing  as  (^  ourselves  f.  And 
repeated  experience  hath  given  us  all,  I  fear,  too 
many  proofs  of  this  truth.  If  then  we  are  wicked^ 
our  only  way  is,  that,  yielding  to  the  convic^ 
tions  of  Grod's  word  and  Spirit,  we  apply  in  the 
name  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  for  power  to  deny 
oiarselves  and  foUow  Mm :  that  through  him,  as  our 
high  priest,  we  present  our  souls  and  bodies  a  sacri" 
fiee  to  God  %,  beseeching  him  to  accept  the  gift,  to 
take  and  keep  possession  of  us.  And  though  we 
think  ourselves  ever  so  good,  yet  if  we  imagine  we 
are  become  such,  or  hope  to  continue  such,  by  our 
own  abilities,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  know  nothing 
yet,  as  we  ought  to  know  {.  By  the  grace  of  God  I 
am  what  I  am,  saith  the  Apostle  ;  I  laboured  more 
abundantly  than  they  all ;  yet  not  I,  hut  the  grate  of 
God,  which  was unth  me\\.  lam  crucified  with  Christ, 
nevertheless  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  hut  Christ  liveth  in  me, 
and  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  if  God,  who  loved 
me,  and  gave  himself  for  me\.  Nay,  lastly,  if  we 
flatter  ourselves,  that  even  by  the  means  of  help 
from  above  we  have  attained  to  a  perfection  of  self- 

*  John  XV.  5.  t  2  Cor.  iii.  5.  X  Rom.  xii.  1.   * 

§  1  Cor.  viii.  2.  \  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  t  Gal.  ii.  20. 
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denial^  or  of  any  other  virtue,  we  mistake  our  con- 
dition, endanger  our  humility,  and  neglecting  to 
press  forward,  shall  be  driven  back.  Indeed,  though 
perfection  is  ascribed  to  men  in  Scripture,  by  way 
of  opposition  to  characters  wilfully  and  essentially 
defective  *,  and  of  comparison  with  others  of  infe- 
rior goodness  f  ,  and  in  respect  of  God's  gracious  ac- 
ceptation through  Christ  Jesus ;{;;  yet,  strictly 
speaking,  the  hope  of  ever  attaining  it  here  is  vain, 
notwithstanding  that  the  struggle  to  advance  to- 
wards it  ought  to  be  incessant :  for  the  nearer  the 
approach  the  greater  the  reward.  But  who  can  say, 
I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  lampurejiram  my  sin§  f 
For  there  is  not  a  just  man  wpon  earth,  thai  doeth  good, 
and  sinneth  not  \\.  When  we  put  off  these  bodies, 
and  not  before,  that  which  is  perfect  being  came,  that 
which  is  in  part  shall  he  done  away  ^.  Our  under- 
standings shall  be  thoroughly  enlightened,  our  af- 
fections completely  purified,  our  wills  entirely  con- 
formed to  that  of  our  heavenly  Father ;  we  shall 
love  ourselves  only  as  bearing  his  image,  and  God 
shaUheall  in  all**. 

♦  Job  vui.  20.  ix.  22.      +  Job  i.  1.       %  Col.  i.  28.       J  Prov.  xx.  9. 
I  Eccl.  vii.  20.  ir  1  Cor.  xiii.  10.  ••  1  Cor.  xv.  2a* 
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TITUS  ii.  6. 
Young  men  likewise  exhort  to  be  soher-minded. 

Ikstructino  men  to  remember  their  Creator  in  the 
days  qf  their  youth  *,  is  laying  in  their  hearts  the 
only  foundation  of  every  thing  good  and  happy : 
but  the  work  is  far  from  being  completed^  when  the 
foundation  is  laid.  Not  only  the  general  duties  of 
life  are  to  be  built  upon  it ;  but  the  particular  du- 
ties of  every  one's  condition  in  life :  for  these  of  all. 
others^  we  are  most  concerned^  and  yet  often  least 
willing  to  know  and  attend  to.  They  should  there- 
fore be  drawn  out^  and  laid  before  us  as  minutely 
as  they  well  can :  and  each  be  called  upon  to  study 
those  more  especially,  which  he  is  more  especially 
3bliged  to  practise.  Now  as  the  several  tempers^ 
ranks,  and  employments  of  men,  and  the  several  re- 
lations they  stand  in  to  each  other,  so  their  several 
iges  also,  lay  them  under  peculiar  obligations :  for 
Mrhich  reason  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  in  their  Epis- 
des  address  themselves  to  younger  persons,  and  to 
3lder  separately ;  and  St.  Paul  in  this  Epistle  directs 
ritus  to  do  the  same  thing.  But  though  both  have 
nuch  need  of  admonition,  yet  the  young  plainly 
leed  it  most ;  as  they  are  just  entering  into  the 
^orld,  with  little  knowledge,  less  experience,  and 
jet  scarcely  ever  any  distrust ;  with  lively  spirits 
ind  warm  passions  to  mislead  them,  and  time  to  go 
I  great  way  wrong,  if  they  do  not  go  right    In  the 

*  Eccl.  xii.  1« 
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spring-season  of  life,  especially  as  it  advances  to- 
wards summer,  whateveir  the  sofl  produces,  (and  the 
human  heart  is  fruitful  of  evil)  shoots  out  so  fast, 
that  a  few  dkys  neglect  of  weeding  and  pruning, 
occasions  a  visible  alteration  for  the  worse.  And 
therefore  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  then, 
to  keep  all  in  good  order,  by  the  continual  exer- 
cise of  that  sobriety  qf  mind,  that  considerate  self- 
government,  which  the  Apostle  prescribes  indeed  to 
every  one,  but  which  they  who  principally  want  iti 
ought  to  understand  as  principally  prescribed  to 
them.  It  is  true,  in  this  verse  he  mentions  only 
young  men :  but  in  the  preceding  he  had  given  the 
same  rule  for  young  women :  and  accordingly  I  shall 
speak  to  both,  without  distinction,  in  two  discourses 
on  this  subject. 

I.  The  first  and  chief  thing,  in  which  young  pe<h 
pie  are  concerned  to  shew  sobriety  of  mind,  is 
moderating  their  natural  fondness  for  pleasure ;  and 
the  two  sorts  of  pleasure,  from  which  they  are  in 
danger,  are  sensual  gratifications,  and  gay  amuse^ 
ments. 

As  to  the  former,  St.  Paul  hath  directed  that 
fornication  and  all  uncleanness  be  not  once  named 
amongst  Christians  *.  And  the  less  they  are  named^ 
even  to  caution  against  them,  the  better :  provided 
it  be  well  understood  and  considered,  that  they  not 
only  fin  the  lives  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  thenv 
and  of  others,  with  a  variety  of  temporal  sufferingfl)» 
too  conmionly  experienced;  but  fatally  indispose 
them  to  the  love  of  God  and  virtue,  and  disqualify 
them  for  the  spiritual  happiness  of  the  world  to  come. 
Therefore,  dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you,as  strangere 
and  pilgrims,  whose  chief  interest  lies  not  here,  but 

•  Eph.  Y.  3. 
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ia  another  state^  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which  wa/r 
against  the  soul*.  AU  ranks^  both  sexes,  how 
strangely  soever  multitudes  of  one  seem  to  forget 
it,  are  equally  bound  by  this  restraint :  bound  to 
avoid  every  thing  likely  to  misguide  their  conduct, 
er  to  inflame  their  desires ;  and  to  employ  their 
thoughts  so  constantly  on  what  is  good  or  lawful, 
as  to  exclude  from  them  what  is  bad.  For  by  such 
care,  early  taken,  the  preservation  of  their  inno- 
cence will  be  easy :  which,  for  want  of  it,  is  fSsdsely 
imagined  impossible.  Thus  then,  to  speak  in  the 
words  of  our  Apostle,  Let  every  one  know  haw  topos* 
siess  his  vessel  in  sanctificatian  and  honour,  not  in  the 
kfst  of  concupiscence,  even  as  the  Gentiles,  which 
know  not  Oodf.  And  to  that  end,  let  every  one,  as 
Solomon  advises,  heep  his  heart  with  aU  diligence : 
for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  qfUfeX. 

Together  with  the  sins  of  this  kind,  those  of  in* 
tanperance  in  drinking,  or  even  eating,  which  are 
dosely  connected  with  them,  ought  to  be  carefully 
shunned,  as  peculiarly  opposite  to  the  character  of 
sober-minded,  by  young  people ;  who  of  all  others 
have  the  least  need  of  such  indulgences,  and  are  the 
most  hurt  by  them ;  subjected  to  painful  and  dan* 
garous  diseases;  exposed  to  early  distress  in  their 
circumstances ;  and  besides,  for  the  most  part,  either 
sunk  into  stupidity  and  insignificance,  or  raised  into 
wildness  and  madness,  frequently  followed  hy  pro- 
portionable dejection  and  melancholy.  Therefore, 
instead  of  such  excess,  they  must,  as  St.  Paul  farther 
directs,  heep  under  the  body  and  bring  it  into  sub^ 
jeetion  \ ;  not  by  hurtfrd  or  fimcif ul  austerities,  but 
by  mtional  self-denial:  remembering,  that  even  in 

•  1  Pet.  H.  11.  \\  Thess.  n.  4, 5. 
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eommon  exercises  and  contests  of  strength  and  ac^ 
tivity^  every  num,  that  striveth  far  the  mastery^  i$ 
temperate  in  all  things.     Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a 
earruptible   crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible  \     Thfa 
and  every  passage  of  Scripture^  which  admonishes 
to^^  ytmthfvl  lusts  f,  they  must  frequently  read  and 
recollect,  and  pray  over,  as  the  most  powerful  means 
to  secure,  and  if  they  fall,  to  recover,  themselves. 
For  wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way  9 
even  by  ruling  himself  qfter  thy  'ioordX. 
'    The  other  sort  of  pleasures,  especially  dangerous 
to  young  people,  are  gay  amusements.  Undoubtedly 
cheerfulness  is  as  innocent,  as  it  is  amiable :  it  may 
jEind  should  be  expressed  by  those  that  have  it,  and 
allowed  and  encouraged  by  those  who  have  it  not : 
for  it  both  gives  delight,  and  doth  good.     The  dis* 
position  to  it  was  unquestionably  planted  in  us  by 
our  Maker,  with  intent  that  it  should  be  gratified : 
and  youth  is  plainly  the  natural  season  for  it.     But 
still,  all  this  by  no  means  exempts  it  from  discipline 
and  government.  Suppose  a  constitution  or  a  temper, 
by  nature  warm  and  choleric,  should  be  industri* 
ously  or  negligently  farther  heated,  instead  of  being 
watched  and  moderated,  what  would  be  the  con^ 
sequence  ?      Suppose  that  gravity  and  wariness^ 
which  is  as  natural  to  old  age  as  gaiety  to  youth, 
should  for  that  reason  be  carried  on  to  its  utmost 
extent:     plainly  that  would  be  wrong.      Surely 
then  the  contrary  extreme  is  equally  wrong.     And 
indeed  if  we  consider  the  make  and  circumstances 
of  man,  we  shall  soon  discover  many  motives  tn 
keeping  a  strict  hand  upon  our  inclinations  to  a& 
the  several  things  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Love,  of  pleasure  is  undeniably  one  part  of  our 
nature :  but  sense  of  duty,  and  concern  for  lasting 
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kappiness,  are  as  evident  and  much  more  important 
parts :  yet  we  must  often  trample  upon  these,  if  we 
always  follow  that.  Immoderate  desires  of  present 
gratification,  if  we  su£fer  them  to  be  constantly 
soliciting  us,  will  frequently  prevail  when  they 
ought  not ;  and  hurry  us  on  suddenly,  or  entice  us 
gradually,  to  such  lengths  as  we  never  intended ; 
possibly  tUl  our  heart  is  totally  corrupted,  and  the 
care  oi  our  conduct  entirely  thrown  aside.  Witness 
the  many  examples  of  dispositions,  that  once  pro^ 
mised  better  things,  betrayed  by  indulgences  merely 
indiscreet  at  first,  into  gross  vices,  and  sometimes 
open  dissoluteness.  Now  what  ruins  or  impairs 
our  virtue,  is  in  proportion  prejudicial  to  our  hap* 
piness;  even  that  present  happiness,  which  the 
votaries  of  pleasure  are  pursuing.  Not  only  reason 
proves  this,  if  they  would  condescend  to  be  rea* 
soned  with,  but  daily  experience.  How  many  have 
we  all  of  us  seen  or  heard  of,  who  setting  out  with 
nothing  worse  than  a  thoughtless  passion  for  diver^ 
sion  and  entertainment,  have  grievously,  nay  per- 
haps  irrecoverably,  injured,  in  a  few  years,  some 
their  healths  or  fortunes,  others  their  characters  and 
peace  of  mind ;  and  treasured  up  for  the  remainder 
of  their  days,  pain  and  want,  remorse  and  shame,  it 
may  be  artfully  palliated,  but  severely  felt !  Think 
then  awhile,  you  that  are  young,  and  have  pity  on 
yourselves.  Shall  all  this  firm  and  vigorous  strength, 
this  affluence  of  circumstances,  this  ease  of  heart 
and  openness  of  face,  this  delightful  prospect  of 
being  esteemed  and  happy  through  the  whole 
of  life ;  shall  it,  merely  for  want  of  a  little  self- 
restraint,  be  cast  away  in  the  very  entrance  upon 
life,  and  exchanged  for  guilt  and  misery,  to  abide 
with  you  during  the  rest  of  it  ?  For  these  are  the 
natural  fruits  of  such  neglect :  and  it  is  the  weakest 
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tranity,  to  hope  that  yoa  shall  escape  better  thaa 
others,  unless  you  keep  safe  upon  firm  ground. 

Or  suppose  you  come  offerer  so  much  better  than 
you  had  cause  to  expect:    stUl  making  pleasure 
your  main  business  must  hinder  you,  first  from  pre- 
paring for,  then  from  attending  to,  the  prop^  em- 
plojrments  of  your  station :  by  which  alone  you  must 
be  great  sufferers,  and  probably  others  besides  you^ 
But  farther ;  indtilging,  and,  by  indulgence,  adding 
force  to  desires  of  this  kind,  spoils  and  vitiates  tbe 
inward  frame,  just  as  feeding  too  freely  on  meats  ^ 
high  relish  doth  the  bodily  appetite.    Common  food 
quickly  becomes  insipid :  and  in  a  little  time  we  are 
surfeited  of  what  pleased  us  most    Then  follow 
sickly  longings  for  we  scarce  know  what :  and  the 
Conclusion  is  abhorring  and  nauseating  every  thing. 
So  it  is  with  the  mind.    They  who  must  always 
have  somewhat  extremely  delicious  to  fill  up  their 
hours,  reject  as  flat  and  tasteless  a  number  of  things, 
with  which  others  are  very  well  entertained.   What 
'^ley  themselves  were  entertained  with  once,  after  a 
while  grows  cloying :  and  as  the  world  is  not  formed 
to  afford  exquisite  novelties  frequently,  they  have 
miserable  intervals  of  eager  wishing  for  delight, 
which  if  they  seem  now  and  then  to  obtain,  their 
satisfaction  in  them  very  soon  deadens  away  to 
nothing.    And  thus  they  waste  their  days  in  the 
affectation  of  wonderful  felicity,  but  in  the  real  suf- 
fering of  most  wearisome  satiety  and  listlessness. 
Human  nature  is  not  fitted  to  support  a  perpetual 
flutter  of  jollity  and  mirth  :  which,  like  spirituous 
liquors,  may  appear  at  the  instant  to  raise  and  en- 
liven those  who  use  them ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
will  soon  wear  them  out,  and  sink  them  down  into 
a  deplorable  state  of  languor  and  lowness ;    from 
which  at  length  the  most  pernicious  augmentation 
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ef  Ae  dose  will  scarce  afford  them  a  moment's 
reUef. 

Therefore  be  persuaded  to  look  forward  a  little, 
and  attend  to  consequences.  Let  the  love  of  plea-^ 
sure  importune  you  ever  so  strongly ;  still,  how  de^ 
lightful  soever  the  draught  is,  to  swallow  it  can 
never  be  all,  that  a  thirsty  person  hath  to  consider. 
It  must  be  a  much  more  material  question,  whether 
no  mischief  will  ensue.  Mistake  not  the  beginning 
of  life  for  the  whole.  Providence  in  great  wisdom 
hath  furnished  every  period  of  it  with  proper  satis- 
foctions  of  its  own,  and  proper  employments  for  the 
service  of  the  next.  Youth  is  to  prepare  us  for  the 
comfortable  enjoyment  of  manhood :  manhood  for 
that  of  old  age:  each  part  of  our  existence  on 
earth  for  the  blessedness  of  Heaven.  Second  the 
intention,  pursue  the  direction  of  your  gracious 
Maker ;  and  be  assured  you  will  never  find  your  ac- 
count in  contradicting  it.  You  relish  only  such  and 
such  things  at  present ;  but  provide  for  the  feelings 
you  will  have  hereafter ;  and,  like  those  who  are  to 
travel  through  different  climates,  lay  in  for  them  all, 
what  the  knowing  and  prudent  advise.  Suppose  m 
your  childhood  you  had  done  whatever  was  then 
agreeable  to  you,  and  nothing  else :  how  sad  a  figure 
must  your  youth  have  made !  Why,  just  as  con- 
temptible and  wretched  will  your  riper  age  be,  if 
you  follow  that  rule  now. 

Or  could  you  escape  all  inconveniences  here  from 
«uch  behaviour ;  yet,  as  you  cannot  think  this  even 
a  moral,  much  less  a  religious  manner  of  life,  you 
may  be  sure  it  must  end  ill  hereafter.  You  were 
created,  not  merely  to  please  yourselves,  but  to 
serve  your  fellow  creatures,  and  honour  your  Maker. 
You  have  faculties  given  you  for  these  purposes : 
you  are  to  account  for  the  use  of  them*    They  are 
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become  by  the  fidl  of  our  first  parents  weak  and  in- 
sufficient :  you  have  used  them  ill ;  and  made  your 
condition  yet  worse.  A  method  of  pardon  and  re- 
covery is  offered  to  you ;  but  offered  on  terms  of 
deep  repentance^  humble  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  dili- 
gent care  to  preserve  yourselves  from  sin,  to  improve 
yourselves  in  goodness:  eternal  rewards  are  pro- 
mised to  such  as  thus  become  qualified  for  them ; 
eternal  punishments  are  threatened  to  those,  who 
are  lovers  qf  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God\ 
Think  well  of  this :  and  run  mad  after  them  if  you 
can.  Rejoice,  O  young  man  in  thy  youth,  and  walk  in 
the  ways  qf  thy  heart,  and  in  the  sight  qf  thine  eyes  : 
hut  know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  hrmg 
thee  into  judgment  f.  Solomon  doth  not  forbid  here 
all  use  of  worldly  gratifications,  but  all  such  use  as 
we  cannot  answer  for. 

Therefore  allow  yourselves  in  fit  instances  of 
pleasure,  at  fit  seasons,  to  a  fit  degree ;  and  enjoy 
them  with  a  merry  heart :  but  never  let  the  thought 
of  living  to  pleasure  get  the  least  possession  of 
you.  Be  industrious  to  check  so  absurd  and  de- 
structive an  imagination,  by  diligent  appUcation  to 
some  proper  business,  and  fixing  a  frequent  return 
of  hours  devoted  to  retired  and  serious  recollection. 
The  mere  composure  and  quiet  of  them  will  be  no 
small  advantage  to  you :  but  you  will  find  it  a  much 
greater,  to  stop  from  time  to  time,  and  see  where- 
abouts you  are;  to  consider  whether  you  are  fidlen 
into  no  wrong  course ;  whether  you  make  any  pro- 
gress in  the  right ;  whether  any  danger  be  near, 
whether  you  are  taking  the  best  method  to  avoid  it» 
No  joy  on  earth  can  exceed  that  of  answering  these 
questions  well.  And  if  any  thing  be  otherwise  than 
well,  knowing  it,  is  the  only  way  to  mend  it,  and 
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that)  the  only  way  to  inward  peace :  of  which  Our 
gracious  God  and  Father  is  willing  that  they,  who 
have  most  offended  him,  should  on  their  sincere  re- 
pentance and  reformation  immediately  partake. 
Therefore  often  examine  your  own  condition ;  and 
at  such  times  also,  turn  off  your  eyes  a  httle  from  the 
gay  scenes  of  life ;  take  the  other  parts  of  it  into 
view,  and  consider  on  the  whole,  what  this  world  is. 
A  very  different  place,  from  j^hat  those  who  are  in* 
toxicated  with  youthftil  warmth  and  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, for  a  while  imagine  it  to  he.  Set  there- 
fore in  your  view  the  disappointments  and  perplex- 
ities, the  cares  and  fatigues,  the  pains  and  sorrows, 
of  which  you  amongst  the  rest  of  mankind  must  ua^ 
dergo  your  share:  and  while  the  appearance  of 
things  is  brightest,  as  the  wise  king  directs,  remember 
the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  shall  be  many  *•  Not 
that  you  are  to  break  your  spirits  or  damp  your 
activity,  by  melancholy  prospects  and  apprehensions ; 
but  only  to  compose  your  hearts  into  a  state  suitable 
to  that  which  you  live  in,  and  form  your  minds  to  be 
content  with  few  and  low  enjoyments  from  the  things 
around  you :  for  in  such  a  world  as  this,  it  is  certain 
misery  to  aim  at  high  happiness. 

StiU  prudence  may  secure  you  a  good  degree  of 
comfort  here :  and  religion  will  exalt  it  into  joy.  For 
to  the  pious  soul  light  will  arise  out  of  darkness ;  and 
all  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  the  present  life  give 
assurance  to  those,  who  go  through  it  as  they  ought, 
that  God  will  make  them  ample  amends  in  a  better. 
Therefore  in  your  hours  of  private  meditation,  fail 
not  to  renew  the  remembrance  of  your  Creator; 
think  of  all  you  enjoy  as  his  gift ;  think  of  all  his 
laws  as  kind  and  necessary  provisions  for  your  tem- 
poral or  eternal  welfare ;  think  of  every  transgrefr- 
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wm  m  the  grossest  folly,  mixed  with  the  huest  in- 
gimtitiMte ;  and  have  Joseph's  reply  in  readinesa  for 
every  temptation.  Mow  can  I  do  this  great  mridked' 
nesSf  anddn  against  God  *  9  Fervent  devotion  finom 
a  pure  heart  is  undoubtedly  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
emplojrments :  for  it  is  the  exercise  of  the  sweetest 
affections,  hope  and  love  on  the  worthiest  of  objects ; 
a  Being  infinitely  able,  and  equally  attentive,  to  re- 
ward our  attachments  to  him,  to  defend  us  from 
every  real  evil,  to  bestow  on  us  every  real  good,  and 
in  due  time  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  supreme  good 
himsdf  Therefore  warm  but  your  hearts  with  these 
ddightftd  saitiments,  and  you  will  never  repine  at 
any  needfol  restraints  from  earthly  gratifications. 
Only  preserve  in  your  piety  itself  that  soberness  of 
mind,  which  is  requisite  in  every  thing :  that  it  may 
not  fly  out  into  raptures  of  enthusiasm,  or  zeal  with- 
out charity ;  but  may  be  uniformly  rational,  mild  and 
beneficent 

This  article  of  moderating  their  love  of  pleasure, 
is  of  such  singular  importance  to  the  young,  that  I 
could  not  avoid  enlarging  upon  it  much  more  than 
I  shall  on  any  of  the  rest. 

II.  A  second  instance,  in  which  they  have  great 
need  to  be  soher-minded,  is  their  desire  of  imitating 
others ;  and  doing  many  things  in  compliance  with 
fosfaion,  to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  no  in- 
clination. Now  conforming  to  those  around  us  in 
points  of  indifference,  is  one  commendable  part  of 
social  behaviour.  And  moderately  absurd  customs, 
if  they  be  harmless,  it  is  very  allowable,  when  once 
they  become  general,  to  follow  and  despise  at  the 
same  time.  But  if  you  catch  yourselves  growing  really 
fond  of  such  things,  running  to  the  utmost  lengths 
<d  them,  and  building  to  yourselves  a  kind  of  repu- 
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taUon  up<m  them ;  thefiitishi^tiaJietosto^^faidM* 
to  retreat    For  attending  to  triies  wffl  take  off,  in 
proportion^  yonr  attention  to  matters  of  moMent :  and 
if  your  esteem  be  misplaced^  your  Hves  will  be  mis- 
led. But^  above  all^  beware  of  yielcUmg,  where  it  may 
more  immediately  endanger  your  innocence ;  beware 
c^  that  indifference  to  religion  and  religioua  duties^ 
which  of  late  hath  appeared  so  pecidiarly  infectious ; 
beware  of  being  led  insensiUy  into  such  a  turn  of 
talk  and  behaviour^  such  methods  of  employag  your 
thoughts  and  your  time,  however  polite  they  ace 
accounted,  as  may  weaken  your  regard  to  the  prin* 
ciples  of  virtue.    Always  examine  the  rules  of  cus* 
tom  by  those  of  God's  word,  of  reason  and  experi- 
ence ;  and  where  you  have  cause  to  distrust  your  owm 
judgment,  adhere  to  that  of  prudent  friends,  if  need 
were,  against  the  world.    But  indeed  it  is  generally 
a  small  part  of  the  world,  a  few  forward  empty 
people,  that  make  the  high  vogue  in  every  thmg,  and 
are  followed  thoughtlessly  by  others.    Be  not  de^ 
ceived  therefore  by  the  self-sufficiency,  noise  and 
vidn  shew,  of  wretches  like  these ;  nor  ever  mistake 
their  opinion  for  the  sense  of  mankind :  but  bc^  as- 
sured, many  more  will  esteem  you  for  right  conduct, 
than  wrong;  and  even  the  silent  approbation  of 
the  wise  and  good  will  do  you  much  more  service, 
than  the  loudest  applauses  of  the  inconsiderate  and 
the  libertine.    You  may  be  afraid  perhaps  of  the 
censure  or  ridicule  of  the  latter :  but  only  take  care 
to  be  pious  and  regular  without  ostentatiim  or  sour- 
ness, and  by  acquiring  as  far  as  you  can,  every  laud- 
able iu^omplishment,  to  make  amends  for  wanting 
that  of  being  wicked ;  and  there  will  be  no  small 
doubt  of  your  receiving  much  better  quarter  from 
michthanthey  commonly  give  one  another.  At  least,if 
yott  canaot  prme$Uihmt  scoroj  surely  yon  may  stand 
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against  it,  and  despise  it :  or^  if  your  mind  be  too 
tender  for  that,  as  in  some  young  people  it  is,  you 
have  another  remedy,  as  obvious  and  easy  as  it  is 
necessary ;  keep  out  of  the  way  of  hiearing  it.  Al* 
low  the  most  agreeable  persons,  that  would  weaken 
your  sense  of  duty,  as  little  familiarity  with  you  as 
ever  you  can :  and  strengthen  yourselves  in  good- 
ness continually,  by  the  example,  the  countenance, 
the  encouragement,  the  advice,  of  serious  and  dis- 
creet, and  amiable  companions. 

S.  A  third  thing  which  due  sobriety  of  mind  re^ 
quires,  especially  of  the  young,  is  to  avoid  affecta- 
tion :  pretending,  and  endeavouring  without  cause 
to  be  what  they  are  not,  and  to  like  or  dislike  what 
they  naturally  do  not.  While  any  thing  continues 
in  &shion,  they,  beyond  others,  are  hurried  away  by 
a  strange  desire  of  appearing  much  fonder  of  it,  not 
t)nly  than  there  is  ground  to  be,  (which  belongs  to 
the  last  head,)  but  than  they  Ireally  are :  and  often 
behave  sillily,,  and  sometimes  wickedly,  to  express 
their  passions  for  things,  which  at  the  bottom  they 
have  none  for ;  at  least,  hardly  any  other,  than  what 
they  took  up,  merely  because  they  thought  it  looked 
well ;  and  can  easily  lay  down  again  at  the  shortest 
warning,  as  experience  shews,  and  be  just  as  highly 
delighted  with  any  thing  else.  Now  plainly  such 
as  these  prostitute  their  share  of  good  sense  to 
whatever  happens  to  be  the  reigning  folly.  And 
there  are  too  many  others,  who  though  perhaps  very 
zealous  against  these  public  affectations,  have  their 
private  ones,  to  which  they  allow  full  scope.  I  am 
sensible,  that  matters  of  this  nature  may  seem  be- 
neath the  notice  of  this  place :  but  nothing  is  so, 
which  produces  real  evils  in  life.  It  is  very  true, 
in  young  minds,  as  in  warm  and  light  soils,  numbers 
of  weed£i  lyill  spring,  up.    But  if  they  are  nurs^ 
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Mid  cherished^  instead  of  being  rooted  out,  they  wiH 
exhaust  the  ground,   and   choak  the  good  seed. 
Therefore  examine  whatever  you  perceive  within 
you,  rather  with  the  greatier  care  for  its  being  of 
your  own  growth ;  and  never  tolerate  strong  fancies 
with  weak  reasons  for  them.  Do  not  imagine  things 
graceful  or  important,  or  proper,  without  knowing 
why :  or  that  you  can  ever  make  them  so,  if  they  are 
not  so :  or  that  any  way  whatever,  of  thinking,  be- 
having, or  appearing,  is  in  the  least  the  better  for 
your  adopting  it.     Some  perhaps  may  for  a  while^ 
injudiciously  or  artfully,  applaud  your  peculiarities : 
they  may  procure  you  much  notice,  and  seemingly 
of  a  favourable  kind ;  but  this  will  never  end  welL 
you  will  get  a  wrong  bias,  and  lose  the  true  notion 
of  the  value  of  things ;  will  lay  yourselves  open  to 
the  designs  of  the  crafty,  fall  into  contempt  with  the 
discerning,  and  by  degrees  with  every  one.    Youth 
indeed  hath  advantages,  which  may  partly  conceal^ 
partly  excuse  these  absurdities  :  but  then  they  will 
fix  upon  you,  and  remain  with  you,  after  every  thing 
that  can  palliate  them  is  gone.     You  will  have  put 
on  a  character  under  a  £EJse  notion  of  its  becoming 
you,  and  not  know  how  to  lay  it  aside,  even  when  it 
misbecomes  you  most  notoriously.    And  if  all  affec* 
tation  be  thus  bad,  how  dreadful  is  that  monstrous 
affectation  of  profaneness  and  vice,  not  unconmionly 
seen  in  persons  who  perhaps  WQuld  like  fiill  as  well 
to  be  pious  and  virtuous,  if  they  could  but  believe 
it  would  make  near  so  genteel  a  figure !    But  ven- 
ture to  believe,  that  a  blameless  conduct,  though  it 
will  not  raise  so  early  or  so  great  a  talk  about  you, 
will,  sooner  or  later,  distinguish  you  to  your  advan? 
tage,  which  nothing  else  can:  or,  however  the  world 
may  overlook  you  at  present,  God  will,  dp  you  abuiiT 
dant  honour  hereafter.     Whatsoever  thou  takest  in 
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iat^  remember  the  end,  and  thou  shalt  netfer  do 
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4.  The  fourth  particular  comprehended  under  St. 
Paul's  general  direction  for  young  people  in  the  text, 
and  the  last  that  can  he  mentioned  now,  I  shall  ex- 
press in  his  own  words : — Not  to  think  qf  thewisehes 
more  highly  than  they  ought  to  tMnh,  but  to  think  so- 
herly  f  .  Liveliness  and  want  of  experience  pecu- 
liarly dispose  them  to  err  in  this  point :  and  the  su- 
perficial education,  the  disregard  to  all  authority, 
hmnan  or  divine,  and  the  liberty  and  the  practice 
of  saying  and  doing  what  every  one  pleases,  that 
prevail  in  the  present  age,  have  heightened  and 
i^read  the  error  to  degrees  never  known  before. 
Hence  they  perpetually  despise  the  most  useful  qua- 
lifications, and  the  worthiest  behaviour;  admire 
trifles,  follies,  and  sins,  as  distinctions  and  exceUen* 
cies;  claim  a  high  merit  for  accomplishments  of 
which  they  have  little  or  no  share ;  imagine  them* 
selves  totally  free  from  defects  that  are  most  glar* 
ingly  visible  in  them ;  pity  and  scorn  those  whom 
they  have  more  cause  to  envy :  and  thus,  judging 
fUsely,in  the  most  dangerous  manner,  of  things  and 
persons,  others  and  themselves,  are  utterly  misled 
in  the  main  concerns  of  life.  Yet  they  faU  not  to 
see,  but  take  a  pride  in  observing,  from  time  to 
time,  that  this  is  the  case  of  such  and  such  of  their 
acquaintance :  now,  would  they  but  reflect,  that  it 
ffM^be  their  own  too,  it  would  be  no  inconsiderable 
step  towards  a  cure.  It  must  put  them  on  examr* 
ining  what  advantages  and  good  qualities  they  are 
xmfiy  possessed  of,  what  the  real  value  of  than  is, 
what  deductions  are  to  be  made  from  them  on  ao« 
eount  of  imperfections  and  faiUngs,  and  what  ground 
they  have,  on  Uie  whole,  to  hope  for  the  ei^;eeiii  of 

^  Eechii.  vitv  39.  t  Roii|.  xii,  S. 
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wise  men,  and  the  acceptance  of  an  aU-wise  Gt«L 
It  must  remind  them  to  consider  over  again  the 
hasty  judgments  of  their  early  days^  and  review 
with  a  suspicious  eye,  perhaps  many  notions  which 
they  are  very  well  satisfied  in,  without  knowing 
why,  and  are  proceeding  to  act  upon  at  all  adven- 
tures.   Most  people  indeed  should  have  more  diflft- 
dence  than  they  have,  but  the  young  much  more 
than  others*  It  is  not  natural,  it  is  not  possible,  that, 
in  the  very  entrance  of  life,  one  who  hath  taken  no 
pains  to  bnow  any  thing  should  know  every  thing; 
And  therefore  when  such  are  found,  as  they  are 
every  day,  perfectly  contented  with  themselves ;  ab* 
solutely  clear,  that  their  own  way  of  thinking  and 
acting,  whatever  it  chances  to  be,  is  right ;  when 
they  will  venture,  in  questions  of  the  greatest  m» 
ment,  to  decide,  without  the  least  hesitati<m  be- 
forehand, or  the  least  doubt  afterwards,  perhaps 
directly  contrary  to  what  the  ablest  persons  in  aU 
ages  have  done ;  and  hold  every  one  ia  utter  con* 
tempt,  that  can  possibly  be  of  another  opinion; 
this  is  surely  an  astonishing  want  of  sobriety  of 
mind.    At  least  be  a  little  modest  till  you  can  tndj 
say,  that  you  have  considered  and  inquired  witih 
some  care :  for  afterwards,  in  all  likelihood,  you  will 
be  so  of  course.     Especially  be  modest,  in  propoav 
tion  as  any  point  is  of  consequence,  and  out  of  your 
reach.    For  instance,  in  religion.    The  duties  of  it 
are  plain,  and  plainly  reasonable.    So  are  the  doc* 
trines  too,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  them,  and 
judge  of  them :  but  we  can  understand  and  judge  of 
some  of  them  but  very  imperfectly.    They  relate 
tof  the  infinite  nature  of  God,  to  the  boundless  views 
of  his  providence,  to  future  times,  it  may  be  a  future 
world.     No  wonder,  that  of  such  things  we  do  oat 
comprehend  the  whole :  thovgh  he  may  have  good 
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reasons  whether  we  perceive  them  or  not,  for  telling 
us  part :  and  yet,  without  comprehending  the  whole, 
some  parts  must  seem  unaccountable.    Now  such 
di£Sculties  as  these,  or  possibly  less,  a  raw  self-suffi- 
cient youth  chances  to  think  or  be  told  of,  runs  away 
with  them,  and  derides  the  weakness  of  those  who 
believe  what  they  are  taught.    But  can  it  possibly 
make  any  doctrine  of  religion  doubtful,  that  persons, 
bred  up  in  the  manner  that,  God  knows,  too  many 
axe,  and  living  afterwards  as  may  be  expected,  do 
not  understand  it,  or  do  not  like  it,  or  have  heard 
more  of  the  objections  against  it  than  the  arguments 
for  it  ?    Or  should  they  not  rather  learn  to  suspect, 
that  they  have  not  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  ?    For  what  will  become  of  good  sense  and 
right  behaviour  in  the  world,  if  people  are  to  think 
themselves  masters  of  every  thing  which  they  know 
but  any  thing  of,  and  to  despise  every  thing  they 
know  nothing  of  ?    This  is  both  a  very  unreasonable 
and  very  immoral  turn  of  mind :  it  destroys  all  re- 
verence for  truth,  all  attention  to  the  virtuous  con- 
duct of  their  feu^ulties  and  their  lives :  it  leads  them^ 
for  the  most  part,  to  early  misery  here,  and  hardens 
them  beyond  all  things  against  that  penitent  convic- 
tion, which  alone  can  prevent  their  misery  hereafter. 
Justly  therefore  doth  the  Prophet  denounce :    Wo 
tmto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil :  that  put 
darkness  Jor  light,  and  light  for  darkness.     Wo  umto 
them  that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  m 
their  awn  sight.     Therefore,  as  the  fire  devoureth  the 
stubble,  and  thefiame  consume  th  the  chqff:  so  their 
root  shall  be  as  rottenness,  and  their  blossom  go  up  as 
the  dust  ;  because  they  have  cast  away  the  law  qf  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  and  despised  the  word  of  the  Holy 
One  qf  Israel*. 

f  Isaiah  ¥.20,  21.  24. 
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TITUS  ii.  6. 

Young  men  likewise  exhort  to  he  sober-^ninded. 

i  discoursing  on  these  words,  I  have  already  men- 
oned  four  particulars,  in  respect  of  which  it  is  pecu* 
irly  necessary  for  young  persons  to  presenre  so- 
riety  of  mind,  and  exercise  a  watchful  government 
/er  themselves :  their  natural  gaiety  and  love  of 
leasure,  their  fondness  for  imitating  the  customs 
id  fashions  of  the  world  at  some  times,  their  prone- 
ass  to  affectation  and  wrong  singularities  at  others, 
id  their  almost  universal  inclination  to  entertain 
»o  high  an  opinion  of  their  own  advantages,  accom- 
ishments,  and  abilities.  Were  this  opinion  to  go 
)  farther  than  their  own  breasts,  it  would  be  a  great 
ult,  and  have  very  bad  effects:  but  when  it  is 
lewn  to  others,  and  even  demands  their  notice,  the 
ise  becomes  much  worse.  And  therefore  an  addi- 
[>nal  indispensable  duty,  comprehended  under  the 
laracter  of  sober-minded,  is, 
5.  That  how  well  soever  they  may  apprehend  they 
e  cause  to  think  of  themselves,  they  should  behave 
ith  humility  towards  those  with  whom  they  have 
ly  intercourse :  and  remember  that,  in  young  peo- 
e  above  all,  modesty  is  exceedingly  graceful,  and 
rcjpiarkable  want  of  it  shocking.  It  is  not  meant 
mt  they  should  be  frighted,  confused,  and  discon- 
rted  in  what  they  say  or  do  before  strangers  and 
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superiors :  this  would  be  a  weakness ;  though,  when 
it  doth  not  go  very  far,  an  amiable  one.  Much  less 
is  it  meant  to  enjoin  so  strict  a  silence  or  reserve, 
as  may  bring  the  goodness  of  their  understandings 
or  tempers  in  question  :  but  only,  that  their  words, 
looks,  and  actions,  should  express  a  consciousness 
of  what  is  very  true,  that  they  have  reason,  from 
their  youth  and  inexperience,  to  be  in  some  degree 
suspicious  of  themselves,  even  where  they  seem  to 
be  most  plainly  in  the  right.  Still,  what  they  are 
fully  convinced,  on  deliberate  consideration,  is  their 
duty,  they  must  adhere  to,  so  l6ng  as  the  persuasion 
continues,  though  persons,  ever  so  much  farther  ad- 
vanced in  age  or  knowledge,  dissuade  them  from  it. 
But  even  in  this  case,  and  certainly  then  in  others, 
they  ought  to  shew  every  mark  of  due  regard  to 
those  from  whom  they  differ.  And  the  most  ob- 
liging submission  is  very  consistent  with  liveliness 
and  spirit :  it  may  give  strong  proofs  of  dignity,  at 
the  same  time  with  respect ;  and  by  throwing  the 
most  advantageous  light  on  every  accomplishment^ 
it  will  please  every  one  worth  pleasing  beyond  tSi 
things. 

'  It  is  very  true,  that  quite  different  methods,  a  con- 
fident behaviour,  and  a  manner,  in  conversation,  bold 
even  to  great  lengths  of  indecency,  seem  to  take  with 
too  many :  even  with  some  who  cover  their  igno- 
rance or  neglect  of  true  good  breeding  and  polite- 
ness, with  high  pretences  to  both.  But  then,  as  the 
Uking  jvhich  they  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  for  these 
undaunted  spirits,  can  be  accompanied  with  no  real 
esteem/ so  it  seldom  holds  long ;  and  yet  seldomet 
either  produces  or  intends  any  good  to  those  who 
are  distinguished  by  it  For  persons  of  judgment 
will  by  no  means  pitch  on  those  for  any  purpose  of 
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importance^  with  whose  empty  forwardness  they  are 
most  diverted  for  an  idle  hour.     The  very  quality, 
that  recommends  them  in  this  latter  respect,  is  an 
insuperable  objection  against  them  in  the  former. 
.  Another  thing  ought  to  be  observed,  which  in  our 
youth,  at  least,  we  commonly  overlook ;  that  they, 
who  love  to  be  often  placing  themselves  in  full  view, 
whatever  care  they  take  about  their  appearance,  are 
apt  to  have  more  seen  of  them,  than  is  to  their  advan- 
tage.   And  this  danger  is  the  greater,  as  whoever 
desires  too  earnestly  to  make  the  best  figure  he  can, 
will  almost  certainly  be  carried  on  to  aim  at  making 
a  better  than  he  can,  and  of  consequence  will  make 
a  much  worse  than  he  needs.    Great  numbers,  who 
aight  have  passed  through  life  with  abimdantly  suffix 
islent  approbation  and  regard,  by  the  mere  help  of 
fdain  good  sense  and  good  temper,  have^  by  affecting 
inare  agreeableness  or  sprightliness,  more  judgment 
at  knowledge,,  perhaps  than  they  had,  or  however 
Hbsn  they  had:  occasion  to  shew,  become  ridiculous 
to  those  whom  they  wanted  to  think  highly  of  them. 
But  a  further,  and  more  serious  evil,  is,  that  where 
Oe  passion  fi)r  bemg  remarkable  is  permitted  to  grow 
very  strong,  if  laudable  methods  will  not. bring  it 
kbout,  people  are  sorely  tempted  to  use  others :  to 
,  fKDcuxe  admiration  of  their  persons  by  improper  arts 
[  and  fireedoms^  of  their  learning  by  assertions  of 
l^undless  novelties,  of  their  wit  by  ill-nature  or 
fnfiuieness.    And  yet  after  all,  generally  speaking, 
contrivances  prove  insufficient.    Traps,  laid 
applause,  are  almost  always  seen ;  and  so  disgust 
who  see  them,  that  they  often  refuse  even  real 
<Mnift  its  due  acknowledgments,  when  they  are  too 
ffj^cnly  claimed.    Now  and  then  indeed  these  vain 
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characters  do  piish  themselves  into  early  reputation, 
without  any  title  to  it.  But,  as  their  hasty  growth 
is  unaccompanied  with  inward  strength,  after  being 
a  short  time  gazed  at  and  envied,  they  are  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  their  own  fame,  and  sink  back 
into  nothing ;  while  every  one  rejoices  at  their  £edl, 
and  wonders  how  they  came  ever  to  rise  so  high  in 
the  esteem  of  the  world. 

On  all  accounts  therefore  young  men  ought  ever 
to  express,  in  their  whole  conversation  and  demeanor, 
a  moderate  opinion  and  distrust  of  themselves ;  with 
no  small  esteem  and  deference  for  others,  how  fiur 
soever  they  may  be  from  making  a  showy  appear- 
ance. For  still  such  persons  may  have  a  great  deal 
more  even  of  ornamental  accomplishments,  to  pro- 
duce on  fit  occasions,  than  you  are  aware  of.  Or 
supposing  them  not  at  all  comparable  to  you  in  these 
respects,  they  may  excel  you  in  much  more  im- 
portant things  ;  in  good  conduct,  virtue,  and  piety. 
Whatever  advantages  you  have  over  any  one  besides 
these,  remember  it  depends  entirely  on  your  use  of 
them,  whether  you  shall  be  the  better  or  the  worse 
for  them :  and  be  assured,  they  will  never  be  truly 
beneficial  to  you,  without  humility  of  heart  and  be^ 
haviour.  Instead  therefore  of  the  unprofitable  and 
unsafe  employment  of  admiring  yourselves,  and  en- 
deavouring to  make  others  admire  you,  for  qualities 
of  small  and  doubtful  value,  indulge  but  a  moderate 
complaisance  in  the  very  best  that  you  conceive  yon 
are  possessed  of ;  think  how  imperfect  you  are  in 
them,  how  many  others  you  want,  how  many  bad 
ones  you  have ;  and  far  from  cherishing  the  poor 
vanity  of  vying  with  those  around  you,  prostraile 
yourselves  before  God,  and  earnestly  beseech  him  to 
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urn  his  fsLce/rom  your  ^ns,  and  put  out  aU  your  mtir-^ 
ked$ ;  to  make  you  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  rights 
pirit  within  you*. 

6.  Another  duty,  comprehended  uiider  sobriety  of 
nindy  and  closely  connected  with  the  former,  consisti 
n  avoiding  inconsiderate  and  vehement  positivenesff 
D' discourse;  to  which  the  young,  who  think  well  of 
heir  own  judgments,  and  know  little  of  what  others 
lave  judged,  or  on  what  grounds,  are  much  addicted^ 
iom  affirming  any  thing,  as  more  certain  than  you 
lave  good  cause  to  believe  it,  is  r^ly  an  offence 
kgainst  truth,  though  you  should  happen  to  be  in  the 
ight ;  and  peculiarly  unbecoming  in  those,  who  are 
Qost  likely  to  be  often  in  the  wrong.  Insisting  on  a 
Kunt  too  earnestly  sometimes  provokes  very  danger- 
018  resentments,  especially  when  two  of  the  same 
farm  temper  are  of  different  persuasions.  And 
looler  and  wiser  men  w31  seldom  care  to  venture 

• 

Epon  giving  you  information,  when  they  see  you  so 
ittle  disposed  to  receive  it.  For  want  of  such  moni- 
ors,  you  will  often  go  on,  for  a  long  time,  asserting 
s  unquestionable,  what  is  false  or  doubtful.  Others 
vill  perceive  it  soon :  you  will  be  forced  to  see  it 
'ourselves  at  last :  and  then  what  shame  and  vexa- 
ion  will  you  have  brought  upon  your  own  heads ! 
Vhereas  proposing  your  notions  with  an  ingenuous 
Sffidence  will  secure  an  easy  retreat,  if  they  chance 
o  be  confuted ;  and  urging  your  reasons,  when  they 
ve  strongest,  with  modesty  of  speech,  will  make  you 
leloved,  as  well  as  admired.  You  should  therefore 
mistantly  bear  in  your  thoughts,  and  imitate,  the 
ngaging  behaviour  of  Elihu  in  Job :  who,  having 
irst  waited  till  his  elders  had  spoken,  answered  and 
mid:  I  am  yoimg,  and  ye  are  old ;  wherefore  I  was 

♦   Psalm  ii.  9,  10. 
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itfraid,  and  durst  not  shew  you  my  opinion.  I  said, 
days  should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years  shouU 
teach  wisdom.  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man :  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understand- 
ing :  therefore  hearken  to  me :  I  also  will  shew  you 
my  opinion  ** 

7.  A  seventh  instance  of  sobriety  of  mind,  yet 
more  important  than  the  former,  indeed  so  visibly 
important,  that  a  few  words  will  suffice  about  it,  is 
guarding  carefully  against  rashness  in  conduct 
Words  may  pass  over,  and  prove  of  small  import- 
ance; but  actions  are  always  of  moment:  and  yet 
the  young  too  commonly  act  without  scruple  or  dis- 
trust. Sometimes  this  arises  from  the  pride  of  think- 
ing, that  they  cannot  act  amiss :  but  sometimes  also 
from  mere  thoughtlessness,  or  a  lively  impatience 
of  deliberation,  joined  with  that  peculiar  eDtfit- 
prising  disposition,  and  unwillingness  to  believe  any 
harm  will  follow,  which  youth  inspires,  and  riper 
years  find  bitter  reason  to  lament.  For  indexed, 
what  one  thing  is  there  dreadful  in  life,  which  this 
adventurous  giddiness  doth  not  frequently  bring  on 
men,  in  the  very  beginning  of  their  days,  and  it  may 
be  fix  down  upon  them  to  the  end  ?  You,  of  aU 
others,  ought  to  be  cautious :  for  you  have  much  to 
lose,  even  in  this  world ;  and  to  plunge  at  the  first 
step  into  misery  is  a  deplorable  thing.  You  must 
be  sensible,  that  multitudes  have  done  so,  and  mul- 
titudes are  doing  so  every  day,  through  mere  neg- 
ligence, perhaps  but  a  little  negligence :  and  if  you 
are  guilty  of  as  much  or  more,  how  can  you  hope 
to  escape  better  ?  It  will  cost  you  far  less  time  and 
trouble  to  avoid  errors,  than  to  retrieve  them. 
Some  cannot  be  retrieved  at  all :  others,  but  im- 

*  Job  xxxii.  6,  7,  8.  10. 
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perfectly.  With  your  best  care  you  will  find  it  hard 
enough  to  keep  entirely  clear  of  them :  and  what 
then  must  become  of  those^  who  professedly  take  tie 
care  at  all^  but  give  up  their  lives  to  &ncy  and 
chance  ? 

8.  Another  pointy  in  which  it  is  very  uncommon^ 
and  yet  very  needful  for  young  people  to  be  sober- 
minded^  is,  in  moderating  their  natural  hastiness  of 
temper^  and  readiness  to  take  offence.  It  is  in  vain 
to  think  of  reckoning  up  all  the  occasions,  on  which 
this  fault  appears  in  them  :  but  some  ought  to  be 
mentioned  particularly. 

One  is,  that  they  are  too  commonly  provoked  at 
receiving  advice,  and  resent  it  as  an  affront.  Now  if 
it  be  given,  as  it  certainly  is  for  the  most  part,  solely 
or  chiefly  from  good  will  to  you :  what  a  monstrous, 
what  a  barbarous  thing  it  is,  to  wound  the  heart9  of 
your  best  friends  doubly :  first  by  your  indiscretions, 
then  by  your  ingratitude  :  to  tell  them,  that  it  i&i^o 
concern  of  theirs,  which  they  cannot  help  being 
most  tetiderly  concerned  about  >;  and  insist  on  the 
right  you  have  to  ruin  yourselves,  if  you  please  I 
But  perhaps  they  take  upon  them,  not  only  to  ad^ 
vise  you,  but  be  angry  with  you :  and  that  you  can- 
not bear.  .  Now  it  is  very  possible,  their  anger,  or 
however  the  degree,  or  time,  or  manner  of  express* 
iog  it,  may  be  improper :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  more  necessary,  than  you  imagine,  or  care 
to  own.  But  at  least,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  mean 
you  well :  else,  why  should  they  give  themselves  any 
disquiet  about  you?  And  even  if  they  do  mi^tak^ 
in  some  things,  or  go  too  &x  in  their  fears  for  you^ 
still  the  reason  of  their  solicitude  >is  so  kind^  that  the 
excess  of  it  mayvwell  be*  excused*  Or  suppose  4t 
not  to  proceed  from  affection,  but  from  whiat^ydii 
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wiU^  conceit^  ceiisoriousness,  hatred^  if  you  please : 
it  will  be  well  worth  your  while^  to  attend  to  it  to 
fiur  however^  as  to  make  your  advantage  of  it,  by 
amending  or  vindicating  or  guarding  yourself.  And 
if  they^  who  give  you  good  advice,  be  your  enemies, 
it  will  be  much  better  to  grieve  them  by  taking  it, 
than  to  please  them  by  persisting  in  sins  or  follies. 

There  is  a  farther  instance  of  warmth  of  temper 
in  young  people,  which  frequently  hath  very  bad 
consequences,  though  it  proceeds  from  an  excellent 
principle.  They  set  out  with  the  liveliest  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  in  many  cases :  would  God  it  were 
the  same  in  all !  They  have  usually  a  strong  abhor- 
rence of  doing  unworthy  things  for  the  sake  of  in- 
terest :  and  it  is  great  pity,  they  have  not  an  equal 
abhorrence  of  doing  as  unworthy  things  for  the  sake 
of  pleasure  and  applause.  But  this  aversion  to  base- 
ness and  unfairness,  (though  it  can  never  be  too 
deeply  rooted,  and  to  begin  the  world  with  indif- 
ference in  these  respects  is  a  very  bad  sign,  yet,)  if 
they  are  naturally  of  eager  spirits,  hurries  them  on 
into  most  grievous  errors.  In  public  affSedrs  they 
grow  hot-headed  and  outrageous ;  inattentive  to  the 
weight  of  those  reasons,  and  the  merit  of  those  per- 
sons that  are  against  them ;  impatient  to  take  the 
worst  of  methods,  that  promise  but  the  attainment 
of  their  imagined  good  ends ;  in  short,  excessively, 
unreasonable  and  injurious;  and  all  with  an  inten- 
tion of  acting  the  honestest  and  noblest  part  that 
can  be.  In  private  life  the  same  immoderate  warmth 
prompts  them  to  conceive  sudden  and  furious  anti- 
pathies on. the  slightest  foundations:  to  magnify, 
small  &tilts  or  none  into  unpardonable  crimes ;  and 
pursue  the  supposed  offender  with  most  unrighteous 
resentment,  mistaking  it  all  the  while  for  just  indig-. 
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nation.  Now  men  of  such  vehement  dispositions^ 
which  exert  their  vehemence  chiefly  in  the  season  of 
youth,  if  they  have  any  reflection,  cannot  help  know- 
ing their  danger:  and  therefore  shoidd  conscien^ 
tiously  and  perpetually  be  on  their  watch  against 
it:  should  think  seriously  in  their  cooler  hours, 
how  much  the  misrepresentations  of  others,  much 
irore  the  violence  of  their  own  natures,  may  dis- 
guise things  to  them;  and,  it  may  be,  have  actu- 
ally done  it  many  times  already  :  think  what  imper- 
fections there  are,  in  the  minds  and  behaviour  even 
of  those  who  are  well  disposed,  in  their  own  amongst 
the  rest ;  think,  even  supposing  the  things,  or  the 
persons,  they  are  angry  with,  very  bad,  whether  the 
bitterness  of  their  anger  may  not  i>e  as  bad :  think 
how  much  better  and  safer  it  is  to  lean  towards  the 
milder  side ;  and  how  exceedingly  blameable  they 
win  have  been,  should  all  this  heat,  or  a  considerable 
part  of  it,  prove  at  last  to  be  groundless  and  unjust. 
But,  next  to  the  danger  of  unreasonable  aversions, 
ought  to  be  mentioned, 

9. .  That  of  unreasonable  fondnesses :  against  which 
the  young,  if  they  will  preserve  a  due  sobriety  of 
mind,  must  always  be  strictly  on  their  guard.  They 
have  had  little  opportunity  for,  and  therefore  can 
have  little  skiU  in,  a  part  of  knowledge,  that  requires 
a  great  d^eal,  judging  of  characters.  And  yet  they 
will  enter  all  at  once  into  such  bosom  friendships 
with  almost  mere  strangers,  as  a  prudent  person 
would  scarce  contract  with  those  whom  he  had 
knoiyn  longest  Sometimes  these  sudden  intimacies 
end  io  as  sudden  quarrels.  And  when  they  last  longer 
the  case  is  often  yet  worse.  The  favourites,  chosen 
so  hastily,  are  for  the  most  part  ill  chosen ;  and  when 
a  confidence  without  reserve  (for  youth  hath  vefy 
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little  reserve)  is  placed  in  those^  who  either 
or  only  judge  amiss ;  in  how  many  respects  may  they 
misguide^  to  what  contempt  may  they  expose,  to 
what  fittal  errors  may  they  lead^  their  inconsiderate 
admirers!  Therefore  beware  of  plausible  insinua- 
tions and  agreeable  appearances :  allow  none  to  put 
themselves  upon  you  for  what  they  please ;  but  ex- 
amine them  well^  and  always  consult  your  old  and 
sure  Mends  in  the  choice  of  new  ones.  Indeed  if 
you  never  choose  any^  perhaps  it  maybe  no  harm. 
Familiar  acquaintance  you  may  have  with  many.  A 
properdegree  of  trust  you  may  repose  in  some.  But 
your  life  may  pass^  without  meeting  with  one^  to 
whom  you  can  with  safety  open  your  heart  entirely. 
And  most  of  the  pretended  strict  friendships  are 
mere  interested  combinations  in  the  elder^  and  a 
mixture  of  fond  fancy  and  affectation  in  the  younger. 
Therefore  keep  on  the  watch ;  and  particularly 
against  those,  whom  perhaps  you  are  least  apt  to 
suspect,  who  express  the  most  complaisance  to  you, 
and  are  the  fullest  of  your  praises,  especially  to 
your  face.  If  this  behaviour  be  owing  to  weakness, 
they  arc  unworthy  of  your  esteem :  if  to  design, 
they  are  dangerous.  For  the  Scripture  hath  said, 
a  man  that  flattereth  Ms  neighbour,  spreadeth  a  net 
Jar  his  feet  *.  Instead  therefore  of  running  inta  the 
arms  of  such,  keep  them  at  a  distance.  And  with 
whomsoever  you  enter  into  a  closer  connection>  con- 
tinue still  to  observe,.with  candour  indeed,  but  ^ith 
vigilance  too,*  how  they  conduct  themselves,  what 
impressions  they  are  making  upon  you  :  nor  think 
it  any  breach  either  of  fidelity  or  good-nature,-  to 
part  with  the  dearest  friend  upon  earth,  rat^erthan 
endanger  your  piety,  your  virtue,  your  happiness, 

•  Provt  xxix.  5, 
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or  eren  your  character.  Farther  yet;  carefully 
avoid  the  weakness  and  injustice  of  extolling  your 
intimates  too  highly^  either  in  your  discourse  or  even 
your  imagination,  and  disparaging  others  in  com* 
parison;  but  still  morecarefuUy  avoid  promoting 
their  interest  in  opposition  to  reason  and  equity^  to 
private  right  or  public  good. 

10.  Another  part  of  sobriety  of  mind,  highly  and 
p^uliarly  requisite  for  the  youngy  is  a  discreet  ma- 
niE^ment  of  their  expences.  Covetousness  indeed, 
hateftd  and  despicable  as  it  is  in  the  elder,  would  be 
somewhat  worse  in  them :  but  all  is  not  covetotis- 
ness  that  they  are  apt  to  call  so :  and  extravagance 
is  a  mark  only  of  folly,  not  of  generosity,  or  good- 
nature. They,  who  squander  needlessly  at  some 
times,  will  be  driven  to  spare  improperly  at  others, 
when  they  should  have  been  bountifal :  and  so  will 
make  a  truly  mean  figure,  because  they  would  needs 
make  a  falsely  great  one.  Then  if  their  prof useness 
rise  to  any  height,  it  creates  them  great  uneasiiiess 
with  their  parents  and  friends ;  whom  it  always  fills 
with  fears  about  them,  and  frequently  straitens  and 
distresses :  it  occasions  (as  they  must  run  in  debt) 
difficulties  and  losses,  oftentimes  ruin,  to  those  with 
whom  they  have  dealings ;  and  usually  to  such  of 
them  as  deserve  it  Jeast :  they  must  bring  them- 
selves into  continual  perplexities:  they  will  of 
course  be  tempted,  either  to  drown  the  sense  of 
them  by  intemperance,  or  to  aim  at  getting  out  of 
them  by  dishonest  arts  and  methods,  of  one  kind  or 
another ;  yet  probably  in  vain;  And  if  they  come 
to  have  families,  they  will  in  all  likelihood  utterly 
undo  those,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  object  of 
their  tenderest  love  and  care.  Remember  therefore 
to  set  out  cautiously  :  consider  well,  that  to  rise  in 
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your  way  of  living  is  very  easy ;  but  to  lower  it,  one 
of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world :  and  lay  it  down 
for  a  rule,  that  no  income  whatever  can  support 
negligence  and  expensiveness. 

11.  The  eleventh  proof  which  young  p^Bons 
should  give  of  a  sober  and  reasonable  mind  is  to  fix 
upon,  and  keep  closely  to,  some  fit  manner  of  spend- 
ing  their  time.  For  none  of  it  is  given  us  to  be 
thrown  away :  and  unless  they  apply  early  to  what 
they  ought,  a  habit  of  idleness  will  soon  take  firm 
possession  of  them.  To  those  of  lower  rank,  neces* 
sity  reads  the  daily  lesson  of  industry  :  it  will  make 
their  condition  comfortable  and  reputable:  and  if 
they  think  of  being  maintained  at  their  ease,  they 
are  infallibly  ruined,  body  and  soul.  But  what^ 
ever  rank  we  are  of,  without  some  employment  life 
must  be  tedious :  and  unless  proper  employment  be 
chosen  to  fill  up  the  empty  spaces  of  it,  gross  im- 
prudences and  sins  will  be  crowding  into  them.  Or 
if  the  idle  could  avoid  these,  yet  surely  it  is  bad 
enough,  that  they  cannot  avoid  making  a  despicable 
figure  in  the  world;  that  their  inattention,  which 
will  gradually  produce  an  incapacity  of  conducting 
their  own  affairs,  must  subject .  them  to  an  absolute 
dependance  upon  others,  who  may  impose  upon 
them  without  fear,  to  their  great  prejudice,  in  more 
ways  than  one.  And  besides,  how  painful  wiU  the 
reflection  be  to  you,  (if  ever  you  have  any  reflection) 
what  happy  circumstances  you  might  have  been  in, 
what  an  honourable  appearance  you  might  have 
made,  had  it  not  been  for  this  contemptible  quality ! 
But  a  still  more  alarming  thought  is,  that  those  abi- 
lities and  opportunities  of  improving  yourselves,  and 
being  useful  to  your  fellow-creatures,  which  God 
hath  bestowed  on  you,  he  will  hereafter  call  you  to 
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answer  for :  and  he  hath  warned  you  before-hand, 
that  the  unprofitable  and  slotl^ul  servant,  who  hath 
hid  his  talent  in  the  earthy  shall  be  cast  into  OMter 
darkness  *•  % 

All  people  therefore,  and  the  young  especially, 
should  keep  themselves,  not  only  employed,  but  em- 
ployed to  good  purpose.  Both  their  friends  and  they 
should  be  very  careful,  not  to  direct  their  aim  to  a 
wrong  point :  for  there  are  unhappy  mistakes  of  this 
kind.    Such  things  are  frequently  made  the  study 
and  business  of  life,  as  those  who  employ  themselves 
in  them  had  much  better  know  nothing  of ;  at  least 
can  be  little  the  better  for  knowing  ever  so  well.  But 
they  take  up  a  groundless  fancy  of  their  own,  or  fol- 
low a  weak  judgment  or  silly  example  of  another ;  set 
their  whole  hearts  on  gaining  a  reputation  in  some 
errant  trifle ;  and  so,  with  great  pains,  become  very 
accomplished,   and   good  for   nothing.     Not  that 
slighter  accomplishments,  if  they  be  real  and  suitable 
to  our  station,  are  to  be  overlooked  :  or  beginners  in 
tife  to  be  severely  blamed,  if  they  do  place  a  little 
higher  value  on  such  matters  than  they  deserve. 
Biit  much  eare  should  be  taken  by  those  about  them, 
and  still  more  by  themselves,  (for  who  is  so  nearly 
interested  ?)  that  occupations  of  mere  amusements 
do  not  fill  up  too  ^  much  of  their  thoughts  or  time. 
Perhaps  they  are  very  innocent,  perhaps  they  are 
very  elegant :  and  therefore  even  the  well-disposed 
amongst  others,  indulge  their  inclinations  for  them 
without  scruple.    But  still  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  things  of  entertainment  only  and 
things  of  use :  and  young  people  should  be  formed, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  attend  to  this  difference ;  and 
should  always  remember,  that  the  subjects  for  their 

*  Matth.  XXV*  25,  26.  80.  ^^ 
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minds  to  dwell  upon,  the  employments  for  their  days 
ta  be  spent  in^  are  partly  the  particular  ones,  that 
belcHig  to  the.  several  situations,  ^in  which  they  ara 
now,  or  probably  will  be  placed  ;  partly  the  general 
ones,  of  improving  their  understandings  in  proper 
knowledge,  but  above  all,  their  hearts  in  the  love  of 
Grod  and  their  duty :  and  to  throw  away  life  upon 
other  pursuits  to  the  prejudice  of  these,  is  not  <mly 
an  imprudence,  productive  of  great  inconveniences 
in  this  worid ;  but  a  sin,  justly  liable  to  punishment  in 
another. 

12.  And  lastly,  one  instance  more  of  sobriety  of 
mind,  which  ought  to  be  sacredly  regarded  by  the 
young,  is  preserving  and  expressing  a  due  esteem  and 
reverence  of  such  as  are  farther  advanced  in  years. 
It  is  true,  the  natural  temper  of  the  two  extremes  of 
life .  is  very  different :  but  Providence  hath  kindly 
mixed  ihem  together  in  society,  for  mutual  benefit. 
Undoubtedly  the  aged  are  subject  to  imperfections 
and  faults ;  yet  probably  you  often  accuse  them  un- 
justly :  or  if  not,  have  not  you  imperfections  and 
fiiults  too,  upon  the  whole  more  justly  disagreeable  to 
them  than  theirs  are  to  you  ?  Still  these  ought  not  to 
hinder  you  from  being  loved :  nor  should  those  hin- 
der them  from  being  respected.  They  should  inter- 
pret candidly  the  sallies  of  your  inconsiderateness : 
and  you,  in  return,  should  pass  over  the  little  fiulnres 
in  point  of  temper,  which  infirmities  may  render  very 
excusable  in  them  ;  and  bear  with  the  restraints  of 
possibly  too  great  caution,  parsimony,  and  regularity : 
though  in  general  their  long  experience  must  have 
made  them  better  judges  of  these  points,  than  you 
are  as  yet.  But  indeed  it  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
in  your  own  power,  to  take  off  these  restraints  frqm 
yourselves  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely.  Check 
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but  that  levity  which  raises  in  them  suspicions  of 
you ;  behave  so  that  you  may  safely  be  trusted ;  and 
endeavour  to  be  agreeable  to  them^  as  they  do  con- 
tinually to  be  useful  to  you :  and  all  will  be  well. 
Your  sprightliness  and  gay  humour  was  unquestion-* 
ably  designed  in  some  degree  to  comfort  and  enliven 
their  declining  age.     Be  not  unwilling  therefore  to 
spend  some  share  of  it  that  way :  but  bestow  a  little 
of  your  cheerfulness  upon  them,  in  the  season  when 
you  have  plenty  of  it,  and  you  will  give  them  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  when  they  want  it  very  much.     It 
is  a  truly  good  natured  part  to  do  so.    It  is  a  pro- 
per gratitude  for  the  many  kindnesses  and  advanta- 
ges, which  all  young  people  have  received  from  their 
friends  of  riper  years.    And  they  may  make  you 
large  amends  for  it,  often  in  your  worldly  interests, 
but  almost  constantly  in  such  information  and  direc-' 
tion,  as  will  do  you  more  service,  than  all  your  agree^ 
ableness  can  afford  them  delight.   Probably  it  is  not 
long  that  they  may  continue  with  you.     Study  to 
profit  as  much  as  you  can  by  them,  before  you  are 
left  to  yourselves ;  and  give  them  such  a  prospect  of 
your  doing  well,  that  they  may  quit  the  world  with 
comfort.     In  every  common  art  and  business  you 
shew  great  regard  to  experienced  instructors :  and 
can  they  fail  to  .be  of  proportionable  use  in  the 
science  of  conducting  life,  the  most  important  and 
most  difficult  of  all  others  ?    Besides,  the  respect 
which  you  are  now,  perhaps,  unwilling  to  pay,  you 
will  in  time  be  very  uneasy  if  you  do  not  receive. 
Therefore  preserve  a  rule  of  behaviour  that  you  will 
one  day  find  your  own  account  in ;  and  suffer  it  not, 
by  your  fault,  to  be  lost  out  of  the  world  in  the  mean 
while. 

I  have  now  gone  through  mydesign.  If  in  the  pro- 
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secution  of  it,  I  have  urged  motives  of  a  temporal 
as  well  as  a  spiritual  nature,  so  hath  the  Scripture 
in  a  multitude  of  places.  And  if,  together  with 
greater  duties,  I  have  recommended  some  of  lesser 
moment ;  and,  amongst  other  faults,  cautioned  against 
several,  which  may  commonly  be  thought  not  to 
amount  to  sins :  yet  whoever  hath  a  just  concern  for 
those  who  are  setting  out  upon  the  journey  of  life, 
will  think  they  need  every  useful  admonition  for  the 
way.  And  it  is  highly  requisite  that  all  persons, 
especially  all  young  persons,  should  cherish,  even  in 
smaller  instances,  that  soberness  and  rightness  of 
mind,  which  else  will  soon  be  neglected  in  more  im< 
portant  matters  :  following  conscientiously  that  in- 
junction of  the  Apostle,  with  which  I  conclude, — 
Finally,  brethren^  whatsoever  things  are  true,  what- 
soever  things  are  lionourahle,  whatsoever  things  4»re 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  qfgood  report: — These 
thimgs  do ;  and  the  God  of* peace  shall  he  with  you  \ 

'  Phil.  IV.  8,  9. 
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The  hoary  head  is  a  croum  qfghry,  {fit  bejbundin 

the  way  <^  righteousness. 

Long  life  is  what  all  men  naturally  desire :  and  yet 
to  most  no  part  of  life  seems  to  have  much  happiness 
in  it ;  and  that  part  least  of  aO^  to  which  living  long 
brings  them.  In  their  younger  and  middle  years, 
between  business  and  pleasure^  they  amuse  them- 
selves with  tolerable  success.  But  old  age  disquali- 
fies them  by  degrees  from  relishing  either :  and  at 
the  same  time  that  it  takes  away  their  supports^  adds 
to  their  burthen  too,  by  many  infirmities  of  body  and 
mind,  which  often  make  them  disagreeable  or  con- 
temptible to  others,  and  uneasy  to  themselves.  Be- 
sides, in  the  former  stages  of  their  journey,  expecta- 
tion of  somewhat  better  to  follow,  bears  men  up ;  but 
in  the  concluding  one,  this  world  hath  no  new  hopes 
to  present,  and  many  new  fears  arise  from  the  ap- 
proaching neighbourhood  of  another :  both  because 
dying  gives  terror,  when  living  gives  little  else  but 
pain ;  and  because  the  consequences  of  dying  must 
of  necessity  be  viewed  with  most  concern,  when  we 
have  least  room  left  to  secure  their  being  such  as  we 
could  wish. 

And  yet,  since,  if  God  be  good,  life  must  be  a  bless- 
ing ;  long  life,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  must,  in 
its  own  nature,  be  proportionably  a  greater  blessing. 

VOL.  11.  F 
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For  we  cannot  think  he  would  plant  in  us  the  desire 
of  what  could  only  make  us  miserable :  or  when  he 
hath  ordered  every  thing  else  with  such  gracious 
foresight,  would  leave  any  portion  of  man's  being, 
especially  that  which  is  the  maturity  of  it  here,  des- 
titute of  proper  enjoyments.  Old  age  then,  how 
much  soever  men  complain  of  it,  surely  may  be  both 
honourable  and  happy :  nay  indeed  we  have  plain 
proofs,  that  in  fact  it  sometimes  is  so,  as  well  as  too 
often  otherwise. 

It  is  therefore  a  very  useful  inquiry,  since  the 
thing  is  possible,  how  we  shall  set  about  it ;  what 
way  we  shall  take  to  render  that  part  of  our  lives  re- 
putable and  comfortable,  which  we  are  some  of  us 
in,  most  of  us  hoping  for,  and  all  of  us  travelling  to- 
wards. Now  to  this  question  the  text  gives  a  fiiD 
answer.  The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  qf  glory,  tfit  be 
fofimd  in  the  way  of  riglUeousness.  Where  undoubt- 
edly such  glory  is  meant  as  comes  attended  with  sa* 
tisfaction  and  delight.  It  is  very  true,  much  of  our 
happiness  here  arises  from  things  not  in  our  power ; 
a  good  constitution  of  body,  a  composed  and  cheer- 
ful turn  of  mind,  an  advantageous  situation  in  the 
world  at  first,  and  favourable  occurrences  afterwardit 
But  still  the  far  greatest  part  depends  on  our  own 
prudence.  And  since  virtue  and  piety  comprehend 
the  chief  parts  of  prudence,  and  without  them  there 
can  be  no  prudence  to  any  purpose ;  the  wise  man 
hath  named  the  principal  thing,  righteousness,  as  if 
it  were  the  only  one,  that  crowns  the  hoary  head  with 
glory.  To  illustrate  and  confirm  his  judgment  in  this 
point,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew, 

I.  What  assistances  virtue  and  piety  contribute 
towards  making  old  age  honourable  and  haj^y. 

II.  That  they  must  be  effectual 
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I.  Now  they  contribute  to  this  end  by  two  means : 
laying  the  proper  foundations  for  it  in  the  former 
part  of  life^  and  leading  to  the  proper  behaviour  for 
it  in  the  latter. 

1.  Laying  proper  foundations  in  the  former  part. 

Neglect  of  right  conduct  in  our  early  years  is  the 
main  reason  that  our  advanced  ones  are  despicable 
and  miserable.  The  irregularities  of  youth  make 
old  age  infirm  and  painful  when  otherwise  we  might 
have  been  vigorous  and  gay^  and  enjoyed  an  autumn^ 
not  at  all  upon  the  whole  inferior  to  the  spring.  The 
idle  expences  of  youth  load  our  declining  days  with 
perplexities  and  distresses,  when  a  little  timely  care 
might  have  secured  us  ever  after  from  anxiety,  and 
furnished  us  with  plenty  of  all  things  against  the 
time  when  we  need  it  most  Neglect  of  application 
to  proper  knowledge  in  the  beginning  of  our  course 
leaves  us  destitute,  through  all  the  conclusion  of  it, 
both  of  the  entertainment  and  the  respect,  which  we 
then  peculiarly  want,  and  knowledge  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  give.  For  as  the  son  of  Sirach  observes,  ^ 
thou  hast  gathered  nothing  in  thy  youths  how  catut 
thou  find  any  thing  in  thy  age  *  9  Again :  early  in* 
dulgence  of  ill  temper  must  fix  a  habit  that  will  fill 
our  life,  especially  the  close  of  it,  with  perpetual  vex- 
ation and  disquiet :  default  of  cultivating  in  time 
valuable  friendships,  excludes  us  from  the  benefit  of 
them,  when  they  would  be  more  valuable  than  ever : 
defoult  of  educating  well  those  who  belong  to  us, 
makes  them  grow  up  to  be  curses,  instead  of  bless- 
ings, to  our  grey  hairs.  But,  above  all,  forgetting 
ouir  Creator  in  the  days  <^  our  youth  f,  deprives  us  of 
those  joyful  hopes  that  revive  and  warm  the  decay- 
ing frame,  and  sinks  us  down  under  the  heaviest  and 

*  Ecolus.  XXV.  3.  t  Eccles.  zii.  1. 
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justest  apprehensions  and  terrors.  All  these  evils 
virtue  and  religion  would  prevent :  perhaps  entirely; 
at  least  in  a  great  measure.  And  it  is  a  dreadful 
things  that  men  will  not  be  brought  to  consider  this 
soon  enough.  They  will  not  only  slight  the  motivep 
of  another  life,  though  it  be  very  near  us  all,  but  will 
scarce  look  a  single  step  before  them  in  this.  For 
surely  did  they  see  what  they  are  doing,  and  believe 
in  earnest,  that  they  are  employing  their  youth  to 
make  their  riper  age  unhappy,  they  would  change 
their  conduct.  But  all  they  think  of  is,  to  crowd 
into  a  small  space  as  much  self-indulgence  as  they 
possibly  can ;  till  they  almost  destroy  the  relish  of 
that  by  excess  in  it ;  and  absolutely  all  regardto  any 
thing  better.  And  then,  after  the  gay  madness  of  a 
few  years,  what  remains  of  life  grows  insipid  and 
wearisome;  and  the  reliefs  they  commonly  fly  to 
only  increase  their  shame  and  wretchedness.  But 
right  behaviour  will  secure  us  that  regard,  even  in  the 
first  part  of  our  days,  which  we  must  not  in  any  part 
expect  without  it.  Far  honourable  age  is  not  that 
which  standeth  in  length  of  time,  nor  that  is  measured 
by  number  of  years.  But  wisdom  is  the  grey  hair  unto 
men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age  *. 

These  considerations,  though  much  more  usefoli 
when  they  are  thought  of  soon,  yet  are  never  too  lattf 
to  be  highly  beneficial.  Indeed  our  condition  can  at 
no  time  be  either  so  bad  or  so  good,  but  we  may  stffl 
make  it  worse  or  better,  as  we  please.  They  who 
have  lived  ever  so  ill,  may  by  undoing,  as  far  as  they 
can,  what  they  have  done  amiss,  prevent  the  worst 
consequences  of  it ;  and  obtain,  in  a  small  time,  no 
small  degree  of  favour  from  God,  honour  from  men, 
and  comfort  in  themselves :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 

♦  Wis.  iv.  8,  9. 
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they  who  began  ever  so  well,  may,  by  deviating  from 
their  duty  in  the  finishing  period,  overturn  all.  To 
prevent  this,  it  is  needful  we  should  inquire  into  the 

2d  method,  that  religion  and  virtue  take  to  crown 
old  age  with  glory :  which  is,  directing  to  pf  oper  be- 
haviour when  that  age  comes.  And  such  behaviour 
consists  again  in  two  things :  avoiding  the  faults  to 
which  we  are  then  peculiarly  subject ;  and  practis* 
ing  the  duties  to  which  we  are  peculiarly  bound. 

1.  Avoiding  the  faults  to  which  we  are  then  pecu- 
liarly subject.    And  here. 

The  most  common  faults  which  persons  in  years 
are  charged  with,  often  unjustly  and  inconsiderately, 
but  sometimes  also  with  too  much  reason,  are  artful- 
ness and  insensibility,  selfishness  and  avarice.  As 
ihey  become,  by  length  of  time,  more  knowing  and 
more  practised  in  the  ways  of  men,  they  contract  a 
disindination  to  frank  and  open  dealing,  and  are  apt 
to  carry  prudence  so  far,  that  it  degenerates  into 
craft.  Their  tempers  also  growing  less  tender,  and 
gradually  callous,  by  seeing  and  going  through  the 
various  evils  of  life,  they  have  not  always  a  sufficient 
sensibility  of  heart  remaining,  to  ensure  to  others 
kind  and  compassionate  usage  from  them.  And  these 
are  sins  of  great  infamy  and  great  guilt :  which  re- 
ligion and  virtue  strictly  prohibit ;  and  both  enjoin 
and  encourage  the  most  honourable  fairness  and 
friendliest  humanity,  as  ordinarily  conducive  to  our 
interest  as  well  as  credit  in  this  world,  and  certainly 
the  way  to  endless  felicity  in  the  next. 

With  the  errors  just  mentioned,  is  usually  con- 
nected one  of  very  bad  repute,  yet  very  frequent  in 
old  age,  a  mean  and  penurious  behaviour.  They  who 
are  sparing  in  their  younger  days,  seldom  fsiil  to  be 
much  more  thrifty  in  their  decline  ;  and  sometimes 
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the  profuse,  when  they  leave  off  that  folly,  endeavodr 
to  make  amends  for  it  by  running  into  the  opposite. 
Yet,  one  should  think,  the  aged,  as  of  all  persons  they 
are  in  the  least  danger  of  wanting,  should  be  the  least 
fond  of  hoarding,  and  the  farthest  from  strong  attach- 
ments to  the  world,  as  they  are  the  nearest  to  having 
done  with  it.  Perhaps  indeed  longer  experience  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  things  gives  them  livelier  appre- 
hensions of  what  may  still  happen.  But  as  no  pro- 
vision can  absolutely  secure  them,  going  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  caution  is  taking  much  pains 
to  little  purpose.  Laying  up  for  posterity  is  another 
excuse,  and  very  often  a  false  one.  For  where  ihey 
have  no  one  at  all,  that  either  nature  or  reason  binds 
them  to  lay  up  for,  they  will  be  as  anxiously  busy 
and  frugal  as  if  they  had  ever  so  many :  a  case  which 
Solomon  hath  described  admirably  well.  There  %%  one 
alone y  and  there  is  not  a  second :  yea  he  hath  neither 
child  nor  brother:  yet  thereis  no endto  all  hie  labaiTy 
fieither  is  his  eye  satisfied  with  riches:  neither  eaUh 
he.  For  whom  do  Ilaboury  and  hereaxje  my  soul  ^ 
goodf  This  also  is  vanity;  yea,  it  is  a  sore  trai>el*. 
Probably  indeed  somewhat  of  the  industrious  and 
saving  turn  was  allotted  by  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence to  old  persons  in  general,  because  most  of 
them  have  young  ones  depending  on  them,  that  need 
it.  And  if  they  have,  to  neglect  them  for  the  sake 
of  indidging  their  own  pleasure  or  indolence,  is  un- 
natural wickedness.  But  still,  sparing  and  accmnu- 
lating,  without  reason  or  use,  is  both  sin  and  folly. 
The  chief  inducements  to  it  seem  to  be,  that,  former 
gratifications  losing  their  agreeableness,  men  are 
driven  to  take  up  with  this :  which  also  they  look  on 
as  the  most  certain  means  of  making  those  about 

•  Eccl.  iv.  8. 
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theuk,  for  their  own  interest,  behave  wdl  to  them. 
But  surely  they  had  much  better,  with  respect  to 
themsdves,  have  pitched  at  the  first  on  such  proper 
things  for  the  objects  of  their  esteem  and  desire,  as 
they  could  not  fail  of  delighting  in  to  the  last ;  and 
wMi  respect  to  others,  it  is  far  wiser  to  aim  at  recA 
regard  from  them,  by  virtuous  instruction  given  them, 
and  prudent  kindness  exercised  continually  towards 
Aem,  than  to  be  content  with  this  wretched  method 
of  procuring  by  hoards  of  wealth  a  mere  pretence  o€ 
regard  from  them.  For  they  who  on  such  grounds 
pay  court  to  the  aged  outwardly,  can  scarce  avoid 
despiaing  and  hating  them  inwardly ;  and  sometimes 
teng  for  their  deaths,  as  nothing  is  to  be  expected 
ftom  them  during  their  lives.  Instead  therefore  dP 
iikm  tormenting  themselves  and  those  about  them; 
<fld  men  should  throw  aside  needless  4Mpe§,  and  v^i>^ 
tote  to  partake  of  fitting  comforts ;  enjoy  good  eheer- 
tfoSiy  themselves,  and  do  good  cheerfully  to  others; 
f  #r  why  ahould  we  not  choose  to  be  thanked  and  blest 
te;  those  acts  of  beneficence  now,  which,  if  we  omit 
till  we  die,  it  wiU  be  said  we  only  bestowed  what  w^ 
eotdd  not  ke^ :  whereas  if  we  give  when  we  might 
liave  withheld,  this  is  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  and  all 
evidence  to  our  own  hearts,  as  well  as  to  the  worM) 
thai  we  act  firom  a  right  principle. 

•Some  indeed  cannot  part  with  much  beforehand  t 
and  to  pait  with  all,  is  seldom  or  never  discreetl 
The  advice  of  the  Preacher  hath  in  general  a  very 
just  foundation :  Give  not  iky  sam,  iky  hfotker  0r 
Jmtmd  power  over  thee  fdhMe  tJum  tieeat,  and  give  not 
aHf  goods  to  amotier :  lestH  repe9ft^lhiee,4mdthfm  ek^ 
intU  far  tke omme  ogam. — ForJmUer  to  Us i^kat  A% 
oUidren  ekoM  eeek  totkee^tkufithat  tkou  okotddoia 
stand  to  their  courtesy.  In  aU  thjf^  works.  heepiiOitky self 
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the  pre-eminence  .---at  the  time  when  thou  ehalt  end  tkjf 
days  distribute  thine  inheritance  *.    But  then  on  tkMB 
other  hand»  to  grudge  those  who  belong  to  ub  the 
expence  of  a  proper  education^  or  what  is  requisite 
for  diBposing  of  them  decently  in  the  world ;  to  deny 
them  the  means  of  appearing  suitably  to  their  rank^ 
and  keep  them  in  straits^  while  we  have  superfluities 
ourselves,  is  very  cruel,  and  equally  pernicious.    In 
all  likelihood,  either  they  will  grow  niggardly  in  imi- 
tation of  us,  or  extravagant  from  hatred  to  us ;  or 
their  spirits  will  be  broken,  ^r  their  opportunities  of 
advancing  themselves  lost :  or  if  they  should  do  well, 
in  spite  of  our  ill  behaviour  to  them,  what  thairiu 
can  we  possibly  deserve  from  them,  though  we  do 
leave  them  at  last,  what  they  would  have  been  modi 
more  obliged  to  us  for  a  moderate  share  oC  pm* 
dently  bestowed  some  years  before  ?  And  this  holda 
not  only  concerning  our  relations,  but  all  our  other 
dependants,  and  indeed  the  poor  also :  that  when 
they  want  it,  and  we  can  afford  it,  the  sooner  we  are 
liberal  to  them,  the  better.    And  therefore  the  same 
person,  who  was  the  author  of  the  foregoing  rul^ 
delivers  also  the  following :  Do  goad  unio  tkjfjrkmd 
hrfore  thou  die  :  and  according  to  thy  ability  stretek 
out  thy  hand,  and  give  to  Am  f* 

Thus  then  religion  and  virtue  direct  the  aged  to 
avoid  the  f&ults  of  that  wariness  of  temper,  to  which 
they  are  peculiarly  inclined.  And  another  firalf  of 
which  they  are  in  no  little  danger,  but  cautioned 
against  it  by  the  same  means,  is  that  of  giving  impro- 
perly and  unequitably  what  they  do  give,  either  in 
their  lives  or  at  their  deaths.  Now  and  then  perhiq^ 
the  vanity  of  doing  generous  and  charitable  actions 
makes  them  too  negligent  of  their  families.    Bni 

^  Ecch».  xuiii.  19.  le^.  f  Eccius.  »v.  15. 
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much  oftener  the  vanity  of  raising  a  fiunily  makei 
them  negligent  of  the  needy  and  the  worthy,  thenr 
aervants,  their  intimates,  their  relations,  nay,  it  may 
be,  their  very  children,  excepting  one ;  upon  whom 
they  heap  aU  they  can^  and  leave  every  one  else  dis- 
appointed of  what  they  had  reason  to  expect,  and 
perhaps  in  distress  for  want  of  it  Sometimes  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  evil  happens :  the  aged  are  imposed 
on  by  artful  people,  that  get  about  them,  and  ingnir 
tiate  themselves  by  flattery  and  compliance  and 
cxflBk^iousness,  till  they  obtain  interest  enough  to  carry 
every  point  they  will^  in  their  own  fietvour,  or  for  the 
advantage  of  those  that  employ  them ;  and  supplant 
others,  that  in  nearness,  or  in  true  desert,  either  stand 
before  them,  or  at  least  on  a  level  with  them.  Nor 
are  the  aged,  with  all  their  caution,  by  any  means  so 
much  on  their  guard  against  these  wretches  as  they 
might.  At  other  times  the  &ult  is  more  entirely 
their  own.  They  suffer  little  piques  and  prejudices 
to  influence  them,  contrary  to  the  justest  motives, 
and  their  own  former  kind  intentions.  Now  this  is 
very  hard  and  wrong ;  that  a  groundless  dislike,  or 
a  trifling  ofibnce,  or  even  every  great  offence,  should 
change  a  reasonable  disposition  of  things :  above  all, 
when  perhaps  expectations  have  been  given,  and  the 
world  made  acquainted  with  them,  and  steps  in  life 
taken  in  consequence  of  them.  Whatever  right  they 
may  plead  to  do  as  they  will  with  their  own,  they 
aie  not  at  liberty  to  act  thus ;  but  ought  to  look  on 
tiie  proper  disposal  of  their  fortunes  as  a  matter  of 
conscience;  and  take  into  serious  consideration 
every  circumstance  that  should  naturally  have  weight 
in  the  case.  Nearness  of  relation  is  a  ground  of  pre* 
foencey  which  should  never  be  disregarded  without 
the  strongest  motives  to  the  contrary  :    motives 
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which  not  only  we  ourselves  thmk  sufficient,  but ' 
other  good  and  wise  persons,  uninterested  in  the 
case,  allow  to  be  such.  Farther  claims,  never  to  be 
overlooked  when  we  have  ability  for  taking  notice 
of  them,  are,  kindnesses  formerly  received,  promiao 
given,  length  and  faithfulness  of  service  or  attend- 
ance, merit,  want.  And  all  these  demands  the  un- 
certainty of  life  admonishes  every  one  to  provide 
for  paying  as  soon  as  he  can ;  but  the  certain  ap- 
proach of  death  requires  the  old  not  to  postpone  it 
a  single  day.  And  performing  this  duty,  as  tbey 
ought,  is  one  valuable  instance  of  righteousness, 
which  will  give  them  comfort  in  their  own  breasts, 
procure  them  regard  (so  far  as  it  is  known)  whilst 
they  live,  and  do  them  lasting  honour  when  they 
die. 

Another  danger  to  which  the  aged  are  yet  more 
peculiarly  exposed,  is  ill-temper.  Decay  of  spirits, 
and  loss  of  strength,  joined  often  with  beginning 
disorders,  which  they  feel  in  themselves,  before  others 
perceive  it,  are  very  apt  to  make  them  fretful  and 
impatient :  a  thing  so  natural,  that  the  young  and 
healthy  should  make  large  allowances  for  what  they 
may  want  allowance  for  themselves,  sooner  than  they 
imagine.  But  the  old  and  infirm  should  consider, 
that  the  several  ages  of  life  have  their  several  tiials 
assigned  them ;  and  this  is  one  of  theirs :  which  vir- 
tue and  religion  as  much  require  they  should  not  be 
overcome  by,  as  that  the  young  should  not  give  way 
to  any  of  the  temptations  which  beset  thenu  Being 
out  of  humour  without  knowing  why,  is  childish 
weakness.  Being  so,  because  we  perceive  ourselves  de^ 
dining,  is  quarrelling  with  the  constitution  of  thingB, 
and  with  Providence  itself  And  though  our  dedine 
be  attended  with  wearisomeness  and  even  pain,  yet 
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fieevishness  noAet  these  will  only  add  to  them.  Be^ 
sides,  it  is  very  hard,  that  those  about  us  must  be 
made  to  suffer  more  than  is  necessary,  because  we 
are  uneasy;  and  it  is  great  odds,  but  they  wiU  shew 
they  think  it  hard  by  such  behaviour  as  will  augment 
our  uneasiness :  whereas  bearing  with  mildness  and 
patience,  for  the  short  time  we  have  left  to  bear, 
what  God  pleases  to  lay  upon  us,  is  expressing  a  re- 
aignation  very  acceptable  to  him,  and  a  sweetness 
of  disposition  very  delightful  to  all  that  see  it.  They 
who  act  thus  will  seldom  fail  to  be  attended  on  with 
pleasure ;  to  have,  as  they  well  deserve,  every  ex* 
pression  of  regard  and  tenderness  shewn  them,  and 
every  method  taken,  which  love  and  pity  can  invent 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings. 

It  is  therefore  both  the  duty  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
aged  studiously  to  preserve  a  composed  and  even 
mind ;  to  look  upon  things  in  the  most  pleasing  view 
they  can ;  to  turn  their  thoughts  and  discourse  to 
make  others  cheerful  when  they  can;  at  least  to 
appear  willing  and  inclined  to  let  others  make  them 
so ;  and  when  they  cannot  rise  to  any  height  of  good 
humour,  to  keep  however  from  falling  into  bad. 

But  instead  of  acting  thus,  too  often  they  increase 
the  moroseness,  which  their  own  infirmities  breed  in 
them,  by  «  much  less  excusable  &ult,  a  malevolent 
envy  at  the  health  and  strength  and  gaiety  of  others. 
Now  this  is  highly  blameable ;  instead  of  rising  from 
the  feast  contented  and  thankful  guests,  to  grudge 
those  who  come  after  them  what  they  have  already 
had  their  share  of,  and  may  still  have  a  further  and 
very  entertaining  one,  if  they  please ;  by  continuing 
candid  spectators  of  those  scenes,  in  which  their  time 
to  act  is  past.  But  the  pleasure,  which  perhaps  they 
might  otherwise  take  in  such  a  view,  is  frequendy 
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palled  by  a  suspicion  that  their  company  la  wanted 
no  longer ;  that  all  about  them  are  grown  weary  irf 
them,  wish  them  dead  and  out  of  the  way.  Now  in- 
deed where  at  any  time  this  is  true,  that  young  per- 
sons murmur  at  the  goodness  of  God  in  granting 
their  parents  and  friends  that  length  of  dajrs,  which 
they  will  certainly  in  their  turns,  (whatever  they  think 
now)  desire  for  themselves ;  it  is  both  so  wicked,  and 
usufldly  so  ungrateful  and  imprudent  too,  that  no 
wonder  if  it  raises  great  concern  in  those  to  whom 
it  relates :  which  however  they  will  do  much  better 
to  conceal  and  moderate,  than  express  and  indulge* 
But  then  to  imagine  such  a  thing,  without  evident 
cause,  is  giving  ourselves  as  much  needless  uneasi- 
ness, and  doing  the  person  suspected  as  grievous  in- 
justice, as  well  can  be.  Human  creatures  are  but 
seldom  so  unnatural :  and  excepting  a  few,  who  are 
very  profligate,  they  hardly  ever  think  the  lives  of 
others  too  long,  unless  they  find  their  own  made  un- 
happy by  them,  without  deserving  it.  Therefore  let  us 
but  be  sure  to  take  care  of  our  behaviour,  and  be  our 
stay  what  it  will,  we  shall  seldom  if  ever  have  ground 
to  doubt  our  welcome.  Jealousy  in  all  cases,  but 
especially  when  attended  with  its  most  common  at- 
tendant, ill-temper,  is  the  likeliest  way  in  the  world 
to  make  that  true,  which  it  apprehends  to  be  ao. 
Those  therefore,  who  would  prevent  their  deaths 
being  longed  for,  must  make  their  lives,  if  possible, 
agreeable  and  useful.  They  must  be  doing  things 
for  the  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  the  generation  that 
is  rising  under  them ;  and  give  them  what  prospect 
they  are  able  of  being  well  paid  for  waiting  a  while. 
They  must  show  themselves  easy  to  be  pleased,  and 
receive  kindly  the  regards  paid  them,  and  the  ser- 
vices done  them ;  neither  resenting  it  nor  wondering 
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at  it,  if  there  be  some  failures  in  both ;  as  doubtless 
there  were  formerly  in  their  own  behaviour  at  the 
same  age.  They  must  endeavour  to  make  the  time 
that  young  people  spend  with  them  not  only  as  im-^ 
proving,  but  as  easy  as  they  well  can ;  and  after  all, 
not  require  too  much  of  it ;  but  both  allow,  and  in- 
deed contrive  for  them,  such  proper  seasons  of  inno- 
cent relaxation  and  amusement  elsewhere,  as  it  must 
be  known  they  cannot  but  desire.  They  who  in 
their  early  days  were  treated  with  this  humanity 
themselves,  are  inexcusable  unless  they  afterwards 
treat  others  with  the  same :  and  such  as  were  not, 
should  remember,  not  only  how  strictly  they  were 
bred  up,  but  how  hardly  they  bore  it,  and  how  un- 
reasonable they  thought  it. 

At  present  indeed  too  great  indulgence  is  much 
the  commoner  fault,  and  will  certainly  appear,  (may 
I  not  say,  hath  abundantly  appeared  already  ?)  to 
be  a  most  fatal  error ;  worse  by  far  than  any  mode- 
rate degree  of  over-great  rigour.  But  the  extremity 
of  it  may  be  full  as  bad  as  total  negligence.  The  one 
makes  those  that  are  guilty  of  it  despised ;  the  other 
makes  them  hated ;  and  which  bids  fairest  to  ruin 
those  that  are  educated  under  its  influence  would  be 
hard  to  say.  Sometimes  the  same  persons  have  both 
these  faults  at  once.  Their  favourites  can  do  nothing 
wrong;  those  out  of  favour  nothing  right.  And 
such  partiality  is  the  readiest  way  to  spoil  both.  To 
the  former  it  is  a  dangerous  privilege :  to  the  latter 
a  provocation  that  may  drive  them  to  despair :  and 
the  importance  of  each  error  demands  our  utmost 
care  to  avoid  it,  by  preserving  an  impartial  and  con- 
siderate conduct  On  the  one  hand,  young  people 
ought  absolutely  to  be  restrained  from  criminal  plea- 
sures, and  obliged  to  such  application  and  employ- 
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ment  of  themselves,  as  their  duty  and  condition  re- 
quire.   Nay,  whatever  hath  but  a  tendency  to  make 
them  wicked  or  useless,  must,  in  proportion  to  that 
tendency,  be  discouraged  and  prohibited.  For  elderiy 
persons  are  far  from  having  the  sense  they  ought, 
either  of  their  past  sins  or  their  present  obligations ; 
if  because  they  had  formerly  vices  themselves  they 
indulge  those  who  belong  to  them  in  the  same  vicea 
now.     But  then,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  a  grievoua 
fault  too,  if  the  consciousness  of  their  own  youthful 
irregularities  induce  them,  when  they  are  old,  to 
suspect  and  condemn  others  without  reason.     For 
what  can  be  more  unrighteous  than  to  punish  the 
innocent,  or  think  no  one  is  innocent,  merely  be* 
cause  we  know  ourselves  to  have  been  guilty  ?  Nor 
is  another  conclusion,  though  frequently  drawn,  by 
any  means  a  just  one,  that  in  our  younger  days,  we 
were  under  such  and  such  restraints ;   perhaps  too, 
(if  we  have  not  forgot)  were  tolerably  well  contented 
with  them ;  and  therefore  no  one  that  belongs  to  us 
shall  ever  have  any  greater  liberty.    But  we  should 
remember,  that  different  tempers  require  different 
treatment :  and  even  the  customs  of  different  ages 
must  have  allowances  made  to  them,  and  in  some 
measure  be  complied  with.  It  is  very  natural  for  the 
aged  to  think  highly  of  the  practices  of  their  own 
times,  and  be  displeased  with  the  novelties  which 
another  generation  introduces.    Nor  can  it  be  denied 
but  in  several  respects  there  is  at  present  sufficient 
foundation  for  such  dislike.     But  this  however  must 
not  be  carried  too  fiur.   In  matters  that  are  indifferent 
it  is  of  no  importance  what  usages  prevail :  or  if  f^ 
less  becoming,  or  convenient  one,  doth  take  place ; 
provided  that  be  all,  the  harm  is  not  great.     The 
world  hath  always  had  its  follies  of  this  sort  as  weU 
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as  others :  oiily^  when  ihey  are  out  of  date  they  are 
sooii  forgotten.  And  though  we  should  carefully  dish 
pose  young  people,  to  comply  with  the  dictates  of 
good  sense,  even  in  the  least  things,  because  that 
leads  them  to  do  so  in  greater ;  yet  their  smaller  d^ 
viations  from  it  must  be  borne  with :  and  to  inveigh 
against  these  as  heinous  crimes,  is  confowiding  the 
distinctions  of  things ;  and,  by  overstraining  the  point 
in  trifles,  we  lose  the  regard  that  might  else  be  paid 
us  in  articles  of  importance. 

And  indeed  more  considerable  instances  of  misbe- 
haviour in  youth,  ought  to  be  animadverted  on  by 
the  elder  with  due  moderation.  For  the  heart  may 
not  be  near  so  wrong,  as  the  outward  action :  and 
prudent  gentleness  will  often  reclaim  those,  whom 
harsh  treatment  will  exasperate  beyond  recovery.: 
especially  if  they  can  persuade  themselves,  as  they 
easily  do,  that  any  part  of  it  is  unjust.  Therefore  it 
shoidd  be  a  constant  rule,  to  hear  them  patiently  in 
their  own  defence ;  admit  their  excuses,  as  far  as  they 
are  at  all  well-grounded ;  and  place  their  failings  be* 
fore  them  in  that  point  of  view,  which  is  likeliest  to 
convince  their  judgment,  and  gain  their  esteem :  for 
till  that  is  done,  nothing  is  done  effectually.  To  this 
end  they  should  always  be  permitted  the  freedom  of 
a  decent  reply:  and  if  they  should  sometimes  abuse 
that  freedom  a  little,  taking  a  mild  notice  of  it  will 
generally  be  the  best  way  to  shame  them,  or  at  least 
should  be  tried  first.  . 

There  is  likewise,  in  matters  which  are  at  all  dis- 
putable, another  motive  for  this  conduct.  Undoubt- 
edly,in  general,  the  aged  have  had  by  tax  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  seeing  and  weighing  things ;  and 
are  the  .fittest  judges  of  their  nature  and  conse- 
quences.   The  presumption  is  entirely  on  the  side 
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of  their  opinion :  and  this  ought  to  be  considered 
much  more  than  it  is.  But  then  they  have  not  always 
used  their  opportunities  to  the  best  advantage.  They 
may  have  stood  still  a  great  while  without  improve^ 
ment ;  and  consequently  be  in  some  respects  behind 
those,  whom  in  years  they  precede.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, but  the  notions,  by  which  they  judge  now, 
may  have  been  taken  up  idtogether  accidentally  at 
first,  when  they  were  as  raw  and  thoughtless,  as  those 
whom  they  direct  and  reprove.  Or,  however,  though 
in  plain  matters,  as  known  duties  and  sins,  and  al- 
lowed instances  of  common  prudence  and  gross  foHy, 
we  cannot  be  mistaken ;  yet  in  others,  the  wisest 
may  sometimes  judge  wrong,  and  the  most  unex- 
perienced hit  upon  the  truth.  Mildness  of  temper 
and  speech  therefore  is  very  useful,  on  this  account 
amongst  others,  that  if  we  should  happen  to  mistake 
we  may  confess  it  without  reluctance  or  loss  of  cre- 
dit ;  (for  it  will  be  in  vain  to  think  of  concealing  it ;) 
and  may  deserve  more  respect,  instead  of  less^  firom 
those  whom  we  treat  with  so  much  fairness  and  con- 
descension. When  both  sides  are  ingenuous  enough 
to  act  thus ;  when  a  superior  in  years  can  frankly  yield 
to  the  better  argument  of  a  younger  than  himself,and 
the  younger  in  return  behave  with  modesty,  and  a 
sort  of  decent  confasion,  at  the  advantage  he  hath 
happened  to  gain ;  it  is  hard  to  say,  which  character 
is  the  most  amiable ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  both 
are  so  rare. 

I  must  not  proceed  further  at  present :  and  pos- 
sibly some  may  think,  I  have  dwelt  too  much  already 
on  particulars,  not  important  enough  to  be  looked 
on  as  religious  obligations :  and  that  this  sort  <rf 
preaching  is  not  preaching  Christianity.  But  I  b^ 
them  to  consider,  that  the  design  of  the  Gospel  is  to 
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make  us  good  in  small  matters,  as  well  as  great  i 
happy,  in  our  present  state  as  well  as  our  future ; 
that^  for  want  of  observing  such  rules,  as  I  have  now 
given,  much  wickedness  and  much  misery  obtain  in 
the  world ;  and  when  they  are  neglected,  as  they 
are  too  often;  by  persons  prqfessing  godliness ^^ 
their  profession  is  dishonoured,  and  their  salvation 
endangered.  The  common  duties  therefore  of  com* 
mon  life,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  must  be 
distinctly  set  forth,  and  earnestly  inculcated.  But 
then  it  must  be  constantly  understood  at  the  same 
time^  that  we  have  not  strength  to  perform  any  du*' 
ties,  but  through  the  grace  of  Christ :  nor  wiU  ouf 
performances  be  accepted  and  rewarded,  but  through 
the  merits  of  Christ.  Always  remember  therefore, 
what  surely  you  need  not  always  be  told,  that  09 
the  branch  cannot  hear  fruit  qf  itself,  except  it  abide 
in  the  pine,  no  more  can  we,  except  we  abide  in  him: 
he  is  the  vine,  we  are  the  branches :  he  that  abideth  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit :  for  without  him  we  can  do  nothing  f . 

*  1  Tim.  ii.  10.  -f  ^^^^  ^i^*  ^»  ^' 
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The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  hefoimd  in 

the  way  qf  righteousness. 

The  uneasinesses  of  life  in  every  period  of  it  arc 
inany^  and  often  heavy :  but  old  age  abounds  with 
sufferings  beyond  the  rest.  Some  of  these  proceed 
unavoidably  from  our  make,  and  the  situation  in 
which  we  are  placed ;  but  so  much  a  larger  sharie 
from  our  own  ill  conduct,  that  the  wisest  of  men 
hath  not  feared  to  pronounce  in  the  text,  that  an 
uniform  course  of  religion  and  virtue  would  crown 
even  that  part  of  our  days  with  honour  and  happi- 
ness, in  which  we  are  too  commonly  despised  by 
others,  and  wretched  within  ourselves. 

To  illustrate  and  confirm  a  truth  so  instructive  and 
important,  I  have  proposed  to  shew  from  these  words, 

I.  What  assistances  religion  and  virtue  contribute 
to  this  most  desirable  end. 

II.  That  they  must  be  effectual. 

Now  the  first  way,  as  you  have  already  seeUj  in 
which  religion  and  virtue  contribute  to  render  old 
age  honourable  and  happy,  is  by  directing  us^  in  the 
former  part  of  life,  to  make  the  necessary  provisions 
for  its  being  so :  not  to  ruin  our  healths  beforehand 
by  irregularities,  nor  our  fortunes  by  extravagance } 
not  to  make  our  grey  hairs  contemptible  for  want  of 
timely  application  to  useful  knowledge  and  business. 
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nor  hateful  by  a  preceding  li£e  of  injustice  or  ill-* 
nature ;  nor  fill  our  souk  with  terrors,  when  our  latter 
end  approaches,  by  forgetting  our  Creator  in  our  yoiUK 
For  these  are  burthens,  with  which  we  need  not,  un- 
less we  will,  load  our  declining  years. 

I  then  shewed  you,  that  after  this  previous  care, 
virtue  and  religion  direct  us,  how  to  behave  aright,, 
when  the  time  comes ;  to  avoid  the  temptations,  and 
practise  the  duties,  which  it  brings  along  with  it. 

I.  To  avoid  the  temptations. 

Amongst  these,  one  capital  danger  is  that  of  a  self'-- 
ish  disposition :  which  too  frequently  manifests  its 
peculiar  bad  influence  on  the  aged,  in  artifice  and 
fraud,  hard-heartedness  and  insensibility ;  unseason* 
able  and  in^oderate  worldly  pursuits ;  in  their  de«- 
nying  themselves  what  is  fit ;  or  grudging  to^bestow 
on  others,  what  nearness  of  blood,  or  promises  made, 
or  expectations  raised,  or  gratitude,  or  firiendship,  or 
generosity,  or  charity,  require.  And  besides  all  this, 
they  are  very  liable  to  give  improperly  and  unequi- 
tably  what  they  do  give.  Another  fault,  that  greatly 
diminishes  both  the  honour  and  the  comfort  of  the 
old,  is  ill  temper :  sometimes  arising  from  their  own 
infirmities,  and  envy  at  the  health  and  gaiety  of 
others ;  sometimes  from  thinking,  that  they  are  not 
respected  and  esteemed  enough,  and  indulging  sus- 
picions that  their  death  is  wished  for ;  sometimes 
again,  from  seeing  younger  people,  especially  those 
under  their  care,  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner 
they  disapprove. 

Under  each  of  these  particulars,  I  laid  before  you 
the  maxims  and  methods,  which  virtue  and  religion 
prescribe,  for  the  avoiding  of  dishonour  and  unhap- 
piness  in  the  concluding  scenes  of  life.  I  now  pro- 
t!eed  to  an  error  of  a  different  nature ;   into  which 
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they,  who  escape  the  former,  frequently  fall,  though 
equally  contrary  to  the  rule  of  duty ;  I  mean,  fond- 
ness for  unallowable  gratifications  and  amusements. 

Vicious  pleasures  in  old  age  are  doubly  immoral. 
Offences  against  modesty  and  chastity  at  that  time  of 
life  are  unnatural,  void  of  all  excuse,  and  deliver  over 
those  who  commit  them  to  a  most  peculiar  sort  of 
contempt.  Offences  against  sobriety  and  temperance, 
far  from  cheering  and  enlivening,  in  any  proper  man- 
ner, oppress  and  precipitate  declining  age ;  and  turn 
the  wisdom,  which  should  procure  reverence  to  the 
hoary  head,  into  gross  and  often  public  childishness, 
if  jtiot  worse.  Continuing  therefore  to  these  years  in 
follies,  which  we  ought  never  to  have  begun,  is  ex- 
ceeding bad :  and  nothing  but  beginning  them  at 
these  years,  of  which  there  are  sometimes  examples, 
can  be  worse. 

But  suppose  old  persons  only  to  dote  upon  inno- 
cent levities,  they  must  expect  to  be  ridiculed  for  it 
by  the  livelier  part  of  the  world,  and  lamented  by  the 
more  serious.  That  no  prevailing  taste  for  any  thing 
more  valuable,  should  be  even  yet  acquired,  is  very 
deplorable :  and  throwing  away,  in  this  idle  manner, 
the  small  remainder  of  their  days,  after  all  the  fore- 
going part ,  will  render  their  case  completely  ^vretched. 
A  life  well  spent  hitherto,  would  have  made  better 
ways  of  employing  their  time  agreeable  now :  and  one 
ill  spent  will  make  them  absolutely  necessary.  Not 
that  the  aged  are  to  be  totally  debarred  from  fitting 
relaxations.  Very  often,  by  reason  of  infirmities  of 
body  or  mind,  some  indulgences  of  that  sort  become 
highly  requisite  for  them.  And  indeed,  unless  there 
be  very  particular  occasion  requiring  it,  old  age  is 
not  the  season  for  men  to  increase  their  applicatioii 
to  any  thing  that  fatigues  them ;  but  to  moderate  it 
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gradually,  and  give  themselves  ease  in  proportion  as 
they  need  it.  Besides,  it  is  a  good-natured  part,  somei- 
times  to  join  a  little  in  the  diversions  of  the  young ; 
which  also  we  may  be  able  thus,  much  more  eflTec- 
tually  than  by  any  -other  way,  to  superintend  and 
bring  under  prudent  regulations.  But  to  make  this, 
or  any  thing  else,  a  pretence  for  gratifying  incli- 
nations, that  we  are  ashamed  of  owning ;  to  fill  up 
as  many  of  our  hours,  as  we  possibly  can,  with  idle 
entertainments ;  to  pursue  them  eagerly  ;  be  lavish 
of  expence  upon  them,  and  make  them  the  business 
of  life ;  to  be  continually  seeking  out  for  still  more 
opportunities  of  running  away  from  thought,  and  of 
destroying  time,  instead  of  improving  it  to  the  noble 
purposes  of  our  being ;  is  always  contrary  both  to 
religion,  and  to  reason  itself;  but  more  especially  in* 
consistent  with  that  seriousness  and  dignity  of  cha- 
racter,  which  the  aged  beyond  all  others  are  bound 
to  support.  What  may  be  pardonable,  or  even  jus- 
tifiable, in  youth,  will  often  sit  very  ill  on  them ;  and 
the  same  things,  done  by  the  one  and  the  other,  are 
no  longer  the  same.  Every  station  and  every  age  hath 
its  distinct  propriety  of  behaviour.  And  it  is  a  prin- 
cipal step,  both  towards  gaining  and  deserving  esteem, 
to  understand  and  maintain  this  propriety.  But  the 
strictest  attention  to  it  will  justly  be  expected  of  that 
age,  which  hath  nothing  to  boast  of,  if  it  hath  not  su- 
periority of  judgment  and  discretion.  All  affectation 
therefore  of  youthfulness,  when  youth  is  over,  whe- 
ther in  our  appearance,  our  discourse,  or  occupations, 
will  disgust  those  that  see  it :  and  be  on  good  grounds 
thought,  if  not  a  sin,  yet  a  very  blameable  weakness, 
and  that  of  a  wrong  mind.  People  are  never  justly 
liable  either  to  censure,  or  to  ridicule,  for  being  yrhat 
they  are  and  must  be ;  but  for  labouring  to  seem  what 
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they  are  not^  and  perhaps  cannot  be.  And  as  their 
acting  an  ungraceful  part^  will  be  observed,  so  they 
will  not  fail  to  have,  either  such  intimations  from 
others,  or  such  a  consciousness  of  it  within  theiiF 
selves,  a$  will  give  them  an  uneasiness  from  time  t0 
time,  to  which  nothing,  but  growing  wiser,  will  put 
an  end.  Therefore  on  every  account  it  ought  to  suf* 
fice  them,  that  they  have  been  fond  of  trifles  and 
vanities,  as  long  as  ever  it  was  tolerable  to  be  so : 
and  they  should  how  put  on  another  character  once 
for  all,  that  will  be  more  easily  sustained,  and  become 
them  better ;  withdraw  themselves  like  the  venerabte 
Barzillai,  (whose  resolution  was  doubtless  recorded 
as  a  pattern  *)  from  the  delights,  and  the  pretensions 
that  are  become  unsuitable  to  their  years ;  and  leave 
them  willingly  to  the  succeeding  generation. 

By  this  time,  it  may  be  hoped,  I  have  gone  through 
the  chief  temptations,  against  which  the  aged  ought 
peculiarly  to  guard  themselves.  The  next  instruction, 
given  them  by  religion  and  virtue,  is, 

2.  To  practise  the  duties,  to  which  they  are  pecu-' 
liarly  bound. 

Indeed  most,  if  not  all,  the  duties  of  life  belong  to 
every  part  of  it :  but  some  of  them  are  more  especially 
the  business  of  one  part,  some  of  another.  And  the 
first  of  this  sort,  incumbent  on  persons  advanced  in 
years  is,  serious  reflection  on  their  past  conduct ;  ac» 
qompanied  with  earnest  endeavours  to  undo,  as  £Bur  as 
they  can,  whatever  they  have  done  amiss,  and  rectify 
the  errors  of  their  busier  and  warmer  days.  It  is  very 
true,  no  one  of  our  days  ought  to  pass  over  us,  withr 
out  carefully  asking  ourselves,  what  we  are  doing ; 
and  if  we  neglect  it,  till  we  are  nigh  the  end  of  them, 
many  important  things  will  be  forgotten,  and  yet  so 

*  S  Sam.  xix.  35. 
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many  dkagreeaUe  ones  crowd  into  our  memory,  that 
we  shall  set  about  the  inquiry  into  our  condition  with 
little  heart ;  and  go  through  it,  if  at  aU,  with  great 
pain.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake,  not  to  consider  how  we 
act,  till  we  have  almost  done  acting.  But  however, 
when  this  mistake  hath  been  committed,  it  is  beyond 
comparison,  better  to  own  it  and  amend,  than  peraer 
vere  in  it  And  therefore  such  above  all  others,  as 
have  reason  to  know,  that  hitherto  they  have  given 
themselves  but  small  leisure  for  recollection,  should 
now  at  least,  before  the  time  is  quite  past,  retire  a 
little  from  the  world  into  the  secret  of  their  hearts, 
and  coolly  think  over  their  own  history :  not  to  see, 
what  further  wrong  things  they  can  add  to  thosQ, 
which  they  have  done  abready ;  not  to  place  their  conr 
duct  in  false  lights  before  others,  or  palliate  it  t» 
themselves ;  but  to  judge  impartially,  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  after  weighing  the  various  obligations 
they  have  been  under,  to  him  and  their  fellow-crear 
tures,  how  far  they  have  fulfilled,  and  how  far  they 
have  transgressed,  the  one  or  the  other.  A  review  of 
this  kind,  uprightly  and  diligently  made,  may  very 
possibly  give  many  of  our  actions  an  exceedingly  dif- 
ferent appearance  to  us,  from  what  they  bore  in  the 
heat  and  hurry  of  our  livelier  and  more  thoughtless 
years.  Still,  if  the  new  light,  which  we  may  thus  re- 
ceive, could  be  of  no  other  use,  than  barely  to  shew 
us,  what  in  reality  we  have  been  and  are,  some  per- 
haps would  imagine  it  no  very  desirable  thing.  But 
as  it  may  enable  us,  even  yet,  to  become  what  we 
ought  to  be ;  all  must  confess  it  to  be  important  be- 
yond expression.  No  scheme  of  life  indeed  can  be 
more  absurd,  than  resolving  beforehand  to  spend  it 
inconsistently ;  one  part  in  doing  ill,  the  other  in 
being  sorry  for  it.    And  seldom  do  they,  who  set  out 
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with  this  resolution,  execute  more  than  the  first  hiK 
But  whenever  it  doth  happen,  that  any  such,  or  aaopf 
other  person  is  convinced  of  his  past  sins ;  though 
his  reformation  must  he  uncommonly  exemplary,  to 
be  of  equal  value  with  innocence ;  yet,  if  it  be  at  aU 
aincere,  it  must  be  unspeakably  preferable  to  final 
impenitence.  For  there  is  great  virtue  shewn,  in 
breaking  off  the  chains  of  inveterate  habits,  confew^ 
ing  and  quitting  favourite  errors,  and  bearing  pati<- 
ently  that  variety  of  reflections  which  the  vicious 
and  thoughtless  are  extremely  apt  to  throw  upon  all, 
who  by  ceasing  to  act  like  them,  appear  to  condemn 
them.  Nor  will  this  amiable  kind  of  goodness  ever 
miss  of  its  reward.  God  will  graciously  accept  of 
such  acknowledgments  as  we  can  make,  though  we 
can  never  make  sufficient;  provided  we  trust  not 
haughtily  in  the  fancied  merits  of  our  imperfect  re- 
pentance, but  humbly  throw  ourselves  on  his  pro^ 
mised  mercy  in  our  blessed  Redeemer.  And  wise  and 
good  men,  far  from  reproaching  us  with  the  faults 
we  have  searched  out  and  forsaken,  will  be  indus^ 
trious  to  give  us  marks  of  their  esteem :  and  abun- 
dant compensation  for  losing  the  good  word,  perhaps 
not  the  good  opinion,  of  our  former  companions  in 
sin. 

The  more  piously  and  virtuously  men  have  lived, 
the  less  necessity  they  will  have  in  their  old  age,  for 
so  minute  a  review  of  their  ways :  but  then  they  will 
receive  the  greatest,  the  most  seasonable  comfort 
from  it.  And  however  good  they  have  been ;  upon 
strict  inquiry,  they  will  be  very  likely  to  find  a  mudi 
larger  number  of  blemishes  and  spots,  than  they 
thought  of,  that  have  stuck  to  thent  in  some  part  or 
other  of  their  journey  through  this  dirty  world; 
which  it  may  afford  their  hearts  inexpressible  ease  in 
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tileir  dying  Ymxts,  to  have  cleared  their  consciences 
and  their  characters  firom^  hy  judging  themsdvesi 
before  they  go  to  be  judged  of  the  Lord. 

A  mind,  thus  humbled  and  purified,  will  naturally 
turn  itself  to  the  next  duty,  which  peculiarly  belongs 
to  the  aged,  that  of  religious  exercises  and  contem* 
plations.  These  things  in  the  active  part  of  life,  are 
much  less  practised  than  the  obligations  we  are  im^ 
der,  and  the  direction  and  consolation  we  might  re** 
ceive  from  them,  require.  And  false  excuses  of  want 
of  leisure  are  pleaded,  whilst  leisure  enough  can  be 
found  for  trifles  without  number ;  and  for  too  many 
fiins,  which  consume  no  small  part  of  the  time  of  those 
who  imagine,  or  pretend,  they  have  none  for  religion; 
Indeed  the  pretences  they  make  for  neglecting  the 
worship  of  him  who  made  them  are  so  wretchedly 
poor,  that  in  any  other  case,  of  the  least  seriousness; 
they  would  be  quite  ashamed  to  mention  them.  But 
this,  it  seems,  is  a  subject  which  they  scarce  conceive 
it  worth  while  to  talk  or  think  seriously  upon.  The 
time  will  come,  here  or  hereafter,  when  they  will  be 
of  another  opinion  :  and  the  sooner  it  comes  the  hap«> 
pier  for  them.  The  cares  and  pleasures  of  life,  when 
they  are  at  the  height,  are  far  from  being  any  reason 
to  forget  God :  but  the  decline  of  life  brings  new 
reasons  with  it  for  remembering  him.  That  calmer 
iseason  at  least  hath  many  vacant  hours ;  and  what 
can  fill  them  so  properly  and  beneficially  as  acts  of 
devotion  and  pious  meditation,  adapted  to  the  state 
in  which  we  then  are  ?  The  aged  have  had  longer 
experience  of  God's  mercies  than  others,  to  furnish 
matter  for  thanksgivings  :  and  it  may  be  feared  have 
been  guilty  of  more  transgressions  or  omissions,  that 
Trill  give  them  cause  for  confession,  self-abasement> 
deprecation  of  punishment  Then  besides,  they  must 
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surely,  by  this  time,  have  fully  seen  and  felt  the  vanily 
of  the  world  in  every  shape.  Hitherto  deeeitful  hopes 
have  amused  them  on,  and  kept  them  in  pursuit  of 
one  thing  or  another,  that  hath  never  answered  their 
expectations ;  or  if  any  did  for  a  while,  it  is  gone, 
and  nothing  new  remains  to  promise  themselves. 
Now  then,  at  farthest,  the  utter  delusion  of  aiming 
at  happiness,  otherwise  than  by  religion  and  virtue, 
is  visible  to  the  weakest  eye :  and  nothing  appears 
of  real  value  but  the  consciousness  of  acting  right, 
and  the  prospect  of  being  rewarded  for  it. 

These  then  are  the  thoughts  which  alone  can  8up<- 
port  and  enliven  old  age.  And  how  uncomfortable 
soever  a  stranger  to  such  thoughts  may  imagine  this 
condition  to  be :  yet  in  truth  it  is  a  great  blessing  to 
perceive  the  necessity  of  making  that  our  last  refuge, 
which  would  have  been  at  all  times  our  wisest  choioe. 
Not  that,  in  such  a  situation,  men  ar^  to  weary  them- 
selves with  tedious  and  unprofitable  tasks  of  piety, 
or  sour  their  minds  with  a  scrupulous  attention  to 
serious  things,  and  no  others  ;  but  only  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  able  to  attend  conscientiously  on 
every  office  of  public  worship,  with  sincere  endea- 
vours of  profiting  by  it ;  to  excite  and  nourish  good 
dispositions,  by  the  use  of  such  books  as  are  fittest 
for  that  end,  especially  the  holy  Scriptures ;  to  lift 
up  their  souls,  firomtime  to  time,  to  the  greatest  and 
best  of  Beings,  place  themselves  before  him,  and  ex- 
ercise towards  him  the  various  affections  which  are 
his  due :  detaching  their  hearts  by  these  means  from 
the  world  they  are  going  to  leave ;  and  forming  them 
more  perfectly  to  the  temper  and  employment  of 
that  state,  of  which  they  are  now  upon  the  borders : 
not  disquieting  themselves,  if  they  do  not  succeed  in 
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this  u  wefi  M  they  could  wish^  bat  going  on  to  do  it 
as  weU  as  they  can. 

The  remaining  duty  of  aged  persons  is  to  imprint 
on  others^  whenever  they  have  opportunity^  the  same 
right  sentiments  of  life  and  conduct  which  they  have 
acquired  themselves.  For  it  is  St.  Paul's  express  in^ 
junction^  that  they  be  teachers  of  good  things  *.  Too 
commonly  they  take  just  the  contrary  course  ;  first 
live  inunorally ;  then  seek  for  arguments  to  make 
their  own  minds  easy  in  wickedness ;  and  lastly  set 
up  the  business  of  bringing  over  converts  to  it«  And 
when  the  authority  of  old  age  is  employed  thus  in 
serving  vice  or  profaneness,  especiaUy  if  it  be  adorned 
with  rank,  or  wit,  or  the  reputation  of  knowledge,  it 
is  capable  of  doing  incredible  mischief.  But  surely 
It  might  in  all  reason  sufSce  them  that  they  have  be^i 
bad  themselves :  and  there  is  no  manner  of  need  that 
they  should  ad4  to  it  the  guilt  (which  one  should 
think  there  were  not  any  violent  temptation  to)  of 
corrupting  others  to  no  purpose.  It  cannot  be  so 
evidently  and  so  highly  for  the  interest  of  mankind, 
to  live  without  principle  and  die  without  hope,  as  io 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  become  preachers  and 
missionaries  of  infidelity  and  profligacy :  a  shocking 
employment,  by  which  some  have  chosen  to  make 
their  grey  hairs  detestable ;  and  done  many  times 
more  harm,  by  thus  patronizing  sin,  than  before  by 
committing  it. 

But  another  sort,  who  mislead  the  young  less  vtr 
sibly,  but  very  fotally,  and  in  much  greater  numbers, 
are  they,  who  having  learnt  in  their  earlier  days  nei^ 
thef  notions  of  religion  nor  irreligion,  nor  of  any 
thing  in  the  world  but  profit,  or  pleasures,  or  ho- 

♦  Titus  ii.  S. 
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Hours,  lead  others  after  them  in  the  same  wrong  wtjr 
of  thinkings  and  do  infinite  mischief,  without  evec 
considering  whether  they  do  any. 

Now  the  more  there  are  amongst  those  to  whmii 
age  gives  influence,  that, '  either  designedly  or  inad- 
vertently, promote  wickedness,  the  more  zealous  the 
remainder  should  be  in  opposing  it :  which,  if  they 
were,  they  might  hope  for  great  success.  The  judg- 
ment of  such,  as  have  weighed  things  maturely,  and 
seen  and  experienced  their  good  and  bad  conse- 
quences long,  and  known  the  world  thoroughly,  and 
being  now  ready  to  quit  it,  can  have  no  farther  ior 
terest  to  serve  in  it,  must  be  of  great  weight,  in  con- 
firmation of  what  reason  and  religion  teach :  espe- 
cially if  it  be  delivered  with  prudence  and  mildness, 
and  proper  demonstrations  of  true  good-wilL  Nor 
can  there  be  a  nobler  way  of  spending  the  conclusion 
of  life  than  to  exert  all  our  abilities,  ^nd  all  the  credit 
that  we  have  acquired  through  the  former  part  of  it,  in 
doing  the  most  important  service  to  those  whom  we 
shall  leave  behind  us :  to  redeem  our  own  miscar* 
riages  by  reclaiming  others ;  to  warn  the  unthinking, 
confirm  the  unsteady,  and  give  public  testimony,  on 
full  trial,  to  the  cause  of  God  and  goodness. 

But  then,  besides  testifying  in  general,  that  this  is 
the  way  to  happiness,  the  aged  have  many  advantages 
for  recommending  more  particularly,  sometimes  on^ 
duty,  sometimes  another,  as  need  shall  foe.  And  bed- 
sides what  men  usually  call  duties,  there  are  other 
things,  no  less  really  so,  which  they  who  have  once 
gained  respect  may  easily  induce  many  of  those  who 
know  them,  to  practise  to  their  great  benefit :  that 
prudence,  which  preserves  from  sin  the  best  way,  by 
preventing  temptation :  that  reasonableness  of  tem- 
per and  propriety  of  behaviour,  in  every  common 
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incident,  which  habituate  men  to  the  same  temper 
and  behaviour  on  occasions  of  importance.  Nay» 
things  that  contribute  nothing  to  the  morals  of  men^ 
if  they  be  conducive  in  any  way  to  their  conveni- 
ence or  innocent  delight,  it  belongs  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  aged  to  foe  diligent  in  teaching :  and  whatever 
they  have  perceived  in  life  to  be  either  good  or  bad^ 
they  are  bound  to  admonish  others  to  do  or  avoid  : 
that  so,  when  the  time  comes,  they  may  give  up  the 
world  to  thoto  that  follow  them,  if  possible,  better 
than  they  found  it;  or  however,  as  little  worse  as 
they  can  in  every  respect. 

These  then  are  the  directions,  which  virtue  and 
religion  furnish,  to  make  the  hoary  head  a  crown  qf 
glory.     What  remains  is  to  shew, 

II.  That,  woufd  we  but  observe  them  carefully  and 
prudently,  they  must  be  effectual  to  that  end:  as 
far,  I  mean,  as  in  the  present  state  of  things,  any  in- 
strument almost  can  be  depended  on  for  attaining 
any  purpose.  And  the  proof  of  this  will  lie  in  a  small 
compass. 

It  is  no  wonder  in  the  least  that  those  persons  are 
destitute  both  of  honour  and  comfort  in  their  old 
age,  who  have  neither  prepared  as  they  ought  for  it, 
nor  will  behave  as  they  ought  in  it.  But  to  have 
borne  the  various  trials  of  a  long  life  (many  of  them, 
God  knows,  very  hard  and  difficult)  with  a  spirit  and 
a  conduct  well  suited  to  each,  and  be  still  going 
through  the  remainder  in  the  same  manner ;  or  at 
least,  after  deviating  for  a  time  to  have  returned  into 
the  right  way  again ;  with  a  genuine  concern  for 
having  ever  forsaken  it,  and  to  be  now  making 
amends  by  more  exemplary  goodness  for  past  fail- 
ings :  these  are  characters  entitled  to  universal  es- 
teem.    And  though  length  of  time  may  wear  off 
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superficial  ornaments,  yet  the  solid  merit  of  disiiMe^ 
restedness  and  equitable  bounty,  mildness  and  good 
temper,  sobriety,  modesty,  and  decency,  serious  re« 
flection,  rational  piety  towards  God,  and  judicious 
good-wfll  towards  men,  shewn  in  promoting  virtue^ 
prudence,  and  useful  knowledge ;  this  under  all  dii^^ 
advantages  of  any  other  kind,  must  have  charms,  to 
which  no  one,  that  is  not  void  of  discernment,  can 
be  insensible.  O  how  comely  a  thing  u  jmdgmentfor 
grey  hairs,  and  for  ancient  men  to  know  counsel!  O 
how  comely  is  the  wisdom  of  old  men,  and  understand' 
ing  and  counsel  to  men  of  honour.  Much  experience 
is  the  crown  qfthe  aged,  and  the  fear  qf  God  is  their 
glory  *.  At  length  indeed  the  mind  itself  may  come 
to  bear  great  marks  of  decay,  as  well  as  the  body. 
But  even  then,  the  very  ruins  of  so  beautiful  and  ma- 
jestic a  structure  will  be  looked  on  with  reverence. 
And  as  long  as  persons  in  years  can  enjoy  any  thing, 
such  regard  as  this,  paid  by  those  about  them,  in 
which  nature  hath  wisely  ilnd  kindly  disposed  them 
to  take  peculiar  delight,  must  support  and  revive 
them  to  a  great  degree. 

But  they  have  further  and  most  valuable  satisfiu^ 
tions,  that  depend  not  on  others  at  all.  As  many  as 
have  proceeded  so  far  in  life  with  innocence,  must 
feel  from  it  the  highest  joy :  they  who  have  truly  re»- 
pented,  cannot  fail  to  be  sensible  of  much  consoUk 
tion.  And  the  delight  of  recollecting  how  happy  it 
is,  that  they  were  not  cut  off  in  their  former  ans^ 
will  more  than  outweigh  their  living  to  undergo  myt 
B  few  sufferings.  Besides,  if  old  age  brings  on  scmie 
uneasinesses,  it  removes  others.  Many  passions  grow 
<^lm  then,  which  formerly,  if  they  did  not  hurry  m 
into  follies  and  crimes,  gave  us  much  trouble  to  goi- 

'  •  Ecelns.  xxv.  4,  5,  6.  •  ^. 
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vern  them ;  many  afflictions,  tliat  once  were  exceeds 
ing  bitter,  soften  by  degrees  into  a  pleasing  kind  of 
melancholy  remembrance.    And  though,  the  longer 
we  live,  the  greater  number  of  mournful  spectades 
we  must  see ;  yet  a  suitable  provision  is  made  in  out 
frame,  that  as  age  increases,  we  are,  generally  speaks 
ing^  less  and  less  affected  by  whatever  loss  happeos 
to  us.     Then,  under  the  heaviest  burthens  that  we 
experience,  it '  must  surely  be  some  relief  to  think, 
that  there  cannot  be  a  great  deal  more  to  come  upon 
uBk    •  In  the  beginning  of  life  we  have  large  room  to 
be  apprehensive  concerning  what  may  befal  us  dos- 
ing the,  course  of  it.     But  towards  the  close,  when 
almost  all  is  got  tolerably  over,  and  neither  temptar 
tions,  nor  misfortunes,  nor  dangers,  private  or  publiCn 
can  give  us  any  long  disquiet ;  to  be  so  near  finish<» 
ing  our  voyage,  and  just  entering  into  port,  must 
needs  inspire  us  with  great  tranquillity  and  peace  of 
mind.     From  old  age,  as  from  a  station  of  security, 
men  may  lookback  with  complaisance  on  the  hazards 
they  have  escaped,  and  idetight  themselves  anew  in 
the  gratifications  they  have  enjoyed.    For  to  lament 
their  being  past,  when  we  have  had  our  due  share 
of  them,  is  both  ingratitude  and  absurdity.     Indeed 
it  is  a  considerable  felicity  in  our  make,  and  seems 
calculated  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the  aged, 
l^iat  the  memory  of  past  pleasures  is  9greeable,  and 
yet  that  of  past  sorrows  far  from  painful. 

But  farther  still ;  recaUing  to  their  thoughts  the 
^persons  and  occurrences  they  have  known,  the  times 
that  have  gone  over  their  heads,  and  the  wonderful 
dispensations  of  Providence  to  themselves  or  others, 
mith  which  they  have  been  filled,  must  be  a  fruitfol 
fM>urce  of  improving  amusement  to  them ;  and  relat- 
ing these  things,  an  acceptable  entertainment  and 
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instruction  to  others.  Years,  as  they  advancfe^  da 
indeed  lessen  our  activity ;  but  perhaps  by  no  meani 
our  usefulness  :  for  to  advise  and  direct  is  both  the 
superior  part,  and  that  for  which  fewer  are  qualified 
than  for  executing  what  is  resolved.  Or,  to  put  mafc» 
ters  at  the  lowest,  how  little  soever  the  aged  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing,  they  have  at  least  that  of  suf- 
fering, as  becomes  good  Christians ;  of  bearing  the 
inconveniences  of  their  condition,  with  a  cheerful 
acquiescence ;  and  being  content  to  be  useless,  if  in« 
finite  wisdom  sees  it  fit  they  should.  So  that  the 
very  same  infirmities,  which  disable  them  firom  exer* 
cising  some  virtues,  direptly  lead  them  to  exercjae 
others,  though  not  so  conspicuous  amongst  men,  yet 
as  truly  valuable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  therefore 
as  sure  to  increase  their  reward.  Whatever  then  is 
the  will  of  their  heavenly  Father,  they  are  prepared 
for.  If  it  be  his  pleasure  that  they  should  languish 
on  here,  they  have  great  encouragement  to  wait  with 
patience  all  the  days  of  their  appointed  time  till  their 
change  come  *.  And  if  he  calls  them  soon,  they  have 
all  possible  reason  to  obey  willingly ;  and  yield  up 
their  breath  with  thankfulness  into  his  hands,  who 
hath  indulged  them  so  long  an  use  of  it,  and  knowa 
it  would  be  no  more  a  blessing  to  them.  O  Death, 
acceptable  is  thy  sentence  unto  him  whose  strength 
faileth,  that  is  nmio  in  the  Uist  age,  and  vexed  with  aU 
things  1i  !  Well  may  such  resign  their  spirit  quietly 
to  him  who  gave  it,  and  praise  his  goodness,  that 
l^  g^  ^^  f^^  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  ^ 
com  cometh  in,  in  its  season ;{;. 

To  die,  is  just  as  natural  as  to  be  bom.  That  cm 
generation  should  pass  away  and  another  come  ^  is 
the  settled  law  of  things.     Our  predecessors  ^ve 

"^  Job  xiv.  14.       +  Ecclus.  xli.  2.       1  Job  v.  fte.       f  Ecclui.  i.  4L 
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made  way  for  us,  and  it  is  but  fitting,  that  we  should 
make  way  for  our  successors :  that  they  also,  in  their 
turn,  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  and  feel  its  pains ; 
busy  themselves,  and  be  talked  of;  die,  and  be  for- 
gotten. Fear  not,  therefore,  the  sentence  of  death. 
Remember  them  that  hwoe  been  before  thee,  and  that 
come  after  thee.  For  this  is  the  sentence  ^  the  Lord 
ocer  idl  flesh ;  and  why  art  thou  against  the  pleasure 
ffthe  Most  High  *  9  Still  it  is  very  true,  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  are  to  pass  out  of  the  present  world, 
though  a  great  part  of  its  terrors  are  mere  imagina- 
tion, hath  yet  something  in  it  shocking  enough; 
especially  when  we  consider  it  as  being  originally  the 
punishment  of  sin.  And  though,  at  a  proper  period, 
we  may  have  a  satiety  of  this  earthly  life,  as  well  as 
of  other  things  here  :  yet  to  expect  the  entire  loss  of 
our  being  then,  would  be  a  thought  of  dreadful 
gloominess ;  and  were  this  to  be  our  case  at  death, 
it  must  affect  thinking  persons,  on  whom  that  awfiil 
change  was  coming  immediately,  with  a  dejection 
and  horror  scarce  to  be  borne.  But  our  gracious 
Redeemer  hath  delivered  them,  who  else  through  fear 
{f  death,  would  aU  their  Ufe-time,  and  especially  at 
the  close  of  it,  have  been  subject  to  bondage  f.  To 
believers  in  Him  the  blessed  knowledge  of  a  better 
state  shines  forth,  totally  changes  the  prospect,  and 
makes  our  standing  on  the  brink  of  this  life,  in  truth, 
the  joy  fullest  situation  we  were  ever  in :  for  what  can 
« be  better  for  us,  than  that  this  corruptible  should  put 
on  ineorruption,  this  mortal  immortality  |. 

For  the  vicious,  indeed,  old  age  hath  no  comfort, 
and  much  terror.  There  have  been  few  things  in 
their  past  lives,  that  can  give  them  pleasure  when 
reflected  on ;  and  many  that  must  give  them  inex- 

*  Ecclus.  xli.  S,  4.         i  Heb.  ii.  15.  t  1  Cor.  xv.  55. 
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pressible  concern.  For  the  proper  satisfactions  of 
their  present  condition,  they  have  never  learnt  to 
have  any  relish ;  and  the  thoughts  of  their  approach- 
ing one,  it  will  be  hard  for  them  to  avoid,  and  yet 
much  harder  to  support.  A  most  dreadful  dilemma : 
to  foe  weary  of  this  life,  yet  afraid  of  the  next ;  and 
the  strongest  fears  to  fall  infinitely  short  of  what 
there  is  to  foe  feared.  But  to  the  aged  pious  Chris* 
tian,  the  consideration  of  hereafter,  if  dwelt  on  as  it 
ought,  almost  annihilates  every  thing  that  could  dis- 
quiet him  here.  He  will  never  regret  that  he  is  no 
longer  qualified  for  worldly  enjoyment,  when  he 
thinks  of  the  unspeakable  foliss  that  he  knows  is  at 
hand,  nor  faint  under  worldly  afiSictions,  which  are 
but  far  a  moment,  since  they  are  working  cut  far  him 
so  soon  eternal  glory  *.  The  punishment  prepared 
for  the  wicked  strike  him  with  no  terrors ;  bat  tke 
rewards  prepared  for  the  righteous  fill  him  with  such 
comfort,  that  though  his  outward  num  perish,  yet  his 
inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  dayf;  when  hie  JMk 
and  his  heart  faileth,  he  triumphs  in  the  declaration^ 
that  God  is  the  strength  of  his  heart,  and  his  poriim 
for  everX'  There  may  possibly  have  been  much 
wanting  hitherto,  of  the  esteem  and  honour  witb 
which  his  hoary  head  was  entitled  to  be  crammed;  but 
now,  having  fought  the  good  fight  and  faMed  his 
course,  henc^orth  there  is  assuredly  laid  vpfor  him  a 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous 
Judge  shall  give  him  at  that  day  §. 

♦  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  f2  Cor.  iv.  16. 

t  Psalm  Ixxiii.  26.  §  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8. 
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Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  worlds  that  they  he 
not  highnnunded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but 
in  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us  richly  aU  things  to 
enjoy :  that  they  do  good,  that  they  he  rich  in  good 
works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate. 

Evert  condition  of  life  hath  its  peculiar  dangers  to 
be  avoided^  and  duties  to  be  done,  but  none  hath 
dangers  more  threataung,  or  duties  more  important 
than  that  of  the  rich  and  great :  whose  situation, 
notwithstanding,  is  seldom  considered  by  those  who 
are  in  it,  as  having  any  thing  to  be  feared ;  and  is 
generally  imagined  by  others,  to  comprehend  almost 
every  thing  that  is  to  be  wished.  Now  the  mistakes 
ev^i  of  the  lower  part  of  the  world  concerning  this 
matter  are  attended  with  some  exceeding  bad  con- 
sequences; disposing  them  very  unreasonably  to 
envy  their  superiors,  and  be  uneasy  at  their  own  lot 
But  the  mistakes  of  the  rich  and  great  themselves 
concerning  the  advantages  and  obligations  of  their 
station,  produce  the  most  fatal  effects  that  can  be,  on 
themselves  and  all  around  them.  And  it  greatly  adds 
to  the  unhappiness  of  their  case,  that  whilst  they  have 
many  things  to  divert  their  attention  from  what  is 
right,  and  prompt  them  to  what  is  wrong ;  to  make 
the  gratifying  of  their  bad  inclinations  easy;  and 
aiipport  them  in  the  world,  let  them  act  as  they  will; 

H  2 
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they  have  commonly  scarce  any  one  to  remind  them 
if  they  act  amiss.  Intimations  of  misbehaviour,  how- 
ever prudently  given,  are  to  most  persons  disagree- 
able ;  but  to  persons  of  rank  they  appear  disrespect- 
ful too.  And  such  of  them  as  will  bear  to  be  told  of 
their  managing  their  healths  or  their  fortunes  ill,  shew 
a  great  reluctance  to  let  their  conduct,  in  point  of  re- 
ligion or  morals,  be  touched  with  any  seriousness. 
So  that,  just  where  they  need  admonition  most,  they 
have  the  least  given  them.  It  is  but  few  that  can, 
with  propriety,  use  freedom  enough  with  them  to  do 
any  good :  for,  to  slight  and  distant  hints  they  think 
no  serious  regard  is  due.  And  amongst  those  that  can, 
there  are  fewer  yet  that  will  undertake  an  office,  in 
which  they  have  little  prospect  either  of  success  or 
thanks.  Indeed  the  genet-ality  of  those  that  come  about 
them,  in  all  likelihood,  mean  nothing  but  their  own 
interest,  or  their  own  amusement :  and  these,  they 
may  be  sure,  will  take  care  never  to  offend  them  by 
giving  them  good  advice  :  but  there  is  much  cause  to 
suspect,  what  the  great,  notwithstanding,  seldom  do 
suspect,  that  they  will  often  court  them  by  giving 
them  bad :  or,  if  they  do  not  directly  persuade  them 
into  sin,  (which  might  sometimes  be  too  gross  be^ 
haviour)  will  however  more  covertly  dispose  them 
to  it ;  encourage  and  countenance  them  in  it ;  either 
to  bring  about  some  particular  end,  which  they  have 
to  serve  by  it,  or  with  a  general  view  of  making 
themselves  agreeable. 

To  be  thus  environed  with  temptations,  and  pro- 
bably sensible  of  none  of  them,  is  a  most  pitiable  OOQ* 
dition.  And  yet  the  rich  and  great,  when  thej  aitt 
led  wrong,  do  not  so  deserve  compassion,  as  not.to 
deserve  much  blame  too.  For  as  there  are  soinft 
things  to  excuse  their  faults,  there  are  many  thtt 
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aggravate  them.  Their  education,  so  costly  and  la- 
boured in  several  respects,  must  have  been  conducted 
with  the  absurdest  negligence  in  the  most  material ; 
if  it  hath  not  given  them  a  much  superior  knowledge 
of  their  duty,  to  that  which  common  persons  can 
usually  acquire.  Their  disengagement  afterwards 
from  cares,  that  others  are  swallowed  up  in,  affords 
them  peculiar  leisure  for  thought  and  recollection: 
and  the  vast  and  evident  importance  of  their  whole 
behaviour,  on  such  a  multitude  of  accounts,  one 
should  think  could  not  fail  of  engaging  their  atten- 
tion to  every  step  they  take.  So  that  if  they  have 
few^r  occasional  admonitions  given  them ;  it  might 
be  hoped  they  would  have  less  need  of  them:  for 
their  very  situation  admonishes  thepi  constantly,  that 
they  are  raised  by  Providence  above  others,  in  order 
to  be  authors  and  examples  of  good,  not  evil,  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  This  is  directly  their  business  and 
trust :  it  is  the  noblest  and  happiest  that  can  be. 
The  labours  of  it  are  softened  by  many  honourable 
and  pleasing  distinctions,  which  God  hath  bestowed 
on  them ;  for  which  he  will  justly  expect  they  shall 
make  him  a  return:  if  it  be  such  as  it  ought,  they 
will  be  eminent  for  ever  in  the  next  world,  as  well  as 
for  a  few  days  in  this :  and  how  can  persons  be  ex- 
cusable, that  are  uninfluenced  by  such  considerations? 
It  is  very  true,  our  Saviour  doth  express  in  very 
strong  terms,  the  difficulty  of  a  rich  man's  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven..  But  he  means,  of  such 
a  one's  professing  himself  a  subject  of  Christ :  which 
required  uncommon  resolution  at  that  time,  when  all 
worldly  advantages  were  to  be  given  up,  and  the 
bitterest  persecutions  undergone,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Giospel. .  Yet  even  then  no  man  was  excused,  either 
from  embracing  or  practising  Christianity:  much 
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less  now.  And  if  at  all  times  the  great  have  tem^ 
tations  beyond  others,  they  have  also  reasons  beyond 
others  for  struggling  with  them,  and  will  be  re* 
warded  beyond  others  for  overcoming  them.  There^ 
fore  St.  Paul  in  the  text  gives  them  no  dispensations^ 
but  only  provides  for  them  stronger  warnings ;  and 
instead  of  authorizing  the  ministers  of  Grod's  word 
to  wink  at  their  faults,  requires  that  they  admonish 
them  with  singular  earnestness  to  perform  their  du* 
ties ;  the  only  prerogative  in  relation  to  this  matter 
that  can  be  allowed  them.  But  as  in  general  the  least 
offensive,  and  therefore  most  efficacious  way  of  ad- 
monishing, is  by  public  instruction,  we  usually  con- 
fine ourselves  to  that ;  and  the  upper  part  of  man- 
kind ought  to  attend  upon  it  more  constantly,  and 
hearken  to  it  more  seriously,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  told  their  faults  and  their  dan- 
gers, in  private,  to  good  purpose :  and  should  mffer 
the  word  qf  exhortation  •  to  be  given  with  greater 
plainness  and  freedom  to  them  all  in  common^  the 
greater  objections  there  are  against  taking  any  con- 
siderable liberties  with  each  of  them  singly. 

And  as  those  of  middle  rank  may  yet,  when  com- 
pared with  their  inferiors,  be  considered  as  highly 
exalted,  and  do  accordingly  consider  themselves  as 
such :  all  degrees  above  the  lowest,  are  concerned  to 
observe  the  Apostle's  charge :  and  the  very  lowest 
will  find  their  own  failures,  and  their  own  obUgations 
intermixed  of  course,  with  what  will  be  said  about 
those  of  their  betters. 

Now  the  peculiar  dangers  of  the  rich  and  great 
(for  though  the  Apostle  names  only  the  former,  the 
connection  is  so  close  that  he  may  well  be  understood 
to  mean  both)  arises  either  from  the  eminenceof 

♦  Hcb.  xiii.  22. 
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their  station,  or  tiiie  abimdance  of  their  wealth ;  and 
therefore  the  text  points  a  caution  against  each* 
But  I  shall  be  able  at  present  to  treat  only  of  the 
jfirst :  which  is,  that  they  be  not  Ughrmnded. 

Every  superiority,  of  every  sort,  which  men  only 
imagine  themselves  possessed  of,  is  too  liable  both  to 
be  over-rated  and  improperly  used.  But  superior 
fortune  and  condition  are  advantages  so  visible  to 
all  eyes,  create  such  dependencies,  and  give  such  in- 
fluence ;  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  they  tempt  to  un- 
•common  haughtiness.  Even  such  as  rise  to  them 
foy  accident,  are  so  eager  to  have  all  the  world  ac- 
knowledge them  to  be  what  they  are  just  become, 
that  they  often  quite  forget  what  they  were  a  while 
before.  Such  as  acquire  them  by  their  own  applica- 
tion and  abilities,  hardly  ever  fail  to  think  very  highly 
of  themselves  on  that  account.  And  they  who  are 
bom  to  them,  usually  set  out  from  the  first  with  de- 
spising those  beneath  them :  as  indeed  to  be  de- 
scended from  ancestors  of  note ;  to  bear  a  name 
which  others  have  been  accustomed  to  respect ;  to 
enjoy  perhaps  hereditary  honours,  and  on  every  oe<- 
casion  to  be  addressed  in  other  language  than  is  used 
to  the  vulgar  sort  of  men ;  these  things  are  enough 
to  overset  the  minds  of  the  weak  :  and  they  have 
aome  degree  of  wrong  effect  upon  most ;  more,  per- 
haps, than  they  themselves  are  sensible  of. 

Now  undoubtedly  distinguished  rank  is  entitled  to 
distinguished  regard :  and  the  good  order  of  society 
very  much  depends  on  keeping  up  that  regard :  and 
therefore  the  great  should  in  a  proper  manner  be 
much  more  careful  to  keep  it  up,  than  many  of  them 
are.  For  indeed  their  condescensions  and  familiari- 
ties, are  often  with  such  very  wrong  persons,  and  in 
fiuch  very  wrong  ways>  that  preserving  an  over- 
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distant  behaviour  would,  of  the  two,  be  much  tiie 
better,  both  for  themselves  and  those  whom  they  are 
{^ased  to  honour  with  their  intimacy.  But  when 
they  nurse  up  the  consciousness  of  their  own  supe- 
riority into  a  contemptuous  neglect  of  others,  and  in- 
solent expectations  of  unfit  submissions  from  them ; 
they  have  great  need  to  be  reminded,  that  respect  is 
paid  to  wealth  and  birth,  because  the  common  good 
requires  it,  not  because  the  persons  who  receive  it, 
are  always  worthy  of  it :  and  when  they  are  unworthy, 
they  have  much  more  reason  to  be  humble  on  their 
own  account,  than  vain  on  account  of  their  estates 
or  of  their  ancestors.  The  wise  and  good  indeed 
will  shew  them  the  outward  regard,  to  which  they 
are  entitled :  but  inward  they  must  expect  from 
none,  except  the  weak  and  inconsiderate :  nor  will 
the  fidse  appearances  of  it  from  the  artful  and  inte- 
rested do  them  any  service :  but  their  dishonourable 
behaviour  will  be  the  more  conspicuous  for  their 
honourable  station. 

And  even  supposing  them  guilty  of  nothing  else 
io  lessen  the  esteem  they  claim :  yet  claiming  too 
much  of  it,  or  too  openly,  will  frustrate  their  inten- 
tion most  effectually.  For  neither  equals  nor  infe- 
riors will  suffer  near  so  much  to  be  extorted  from 
them,  as  they  would  have  bestowed  most  freely  on 
their  own  accord.  Haughtiness  therefore  towaids 
all,  who  are  not  absolute  dependants,  is  a  most  ridi- 
culous thing ;  and  to  such  as  are  it  is  a  very  impm^ 
dent  one.  For  the  highest  lie  greatly  at  the  mercy 
even  of  those  who  serve  them,  and  attend  upon  them; 
in  respect  of  their  characters,  their  credit  and  weight 
in  the  world,  their  fortunes,  their  ease,  their  very 
safety.  And  therefore  to  treat  those,  who  are  ever 
so  much  at  our  command,  with  such  humanity  bxA 
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affability,  as  may  secure  their  good  opinion  and 
good-will,  is  mere  common  honest  policy. 

But  one  sort  of  condescension  to  inferiors  may  be 
of  peculiar  advantage;  I  mean,  listening  to  useful 
information  and  advice  from  them :  things  which  the 
great  are  very  apt  to  think  themselves  above,  when 
every  one  else  sees  they  have  much  need  of  them. 
The  rich  man,  as  Solomon  observes,  i^  wise  in  Me 
awn  conceit:  but  the  poor,  that  hath  understanding, 
eearcheth  him  out  *.  Neither  affluence,  nor  high  rank, 
by  any  means  imply  superiority  of  judgment ;  or  if 
they  did,  the  best  judgments  often  want  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  what 
they  are  to  judge  upon;  and  indeed  to  be  guarded 
against  the  mistakes,  to  which  inexperience,  inadver- 
tence, or  unseen  prejudices,  may  expose  them.  And 
the  more  important  any  matter  is,  and  the  less  Care? 
fully  BSkd  seriously  we  have  weighed  it,  the  more  ne- 
cessity there  evidently  appears,  that  we  should  hear 
others  in  relation  to  it.  How  attentively  then  should 
the  greatest  hear  the  appointed  teachers  of  religion : 
the  one  thing  nee^ul  f  to  their  eternal  happiness ; 
and  perhaps  the  very  thing  that  many  of  them  have 
hitherto  considered  the  least,  yet  possibly  set  them- 
selves the  most  to  despise  and  ridicule !  But  in  their 
worldly  affairs  too,  it  might  prevent  innumerable 
errors  and  distresses,  if  they  would  vouchsafe,  on  fit 
occasions,  to  receive  and  encourage  lessons  of  wis- 
dom from  those  beneath  them.  This,  you  will  easily 
discern,  is  a  very  different  matter  from  being  led  and 
governed  :  to  which  the  most  self-sufficient  of  men, 
under  artful  management,  are  often  the  most  subject. 
It  is  governing  ourselves  by  exerting  the  rational 
powers,  which  God  hath  given  us,  instead  ^of  being 

•  Prov.  xxviii.  11.  t  huke  x.  42. 
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slaves  t6  Our  passions  and  fancies.  We  cannot  alter 
truth :  and  therefore^  how  exalted  soever  our  eon- 
ditiim  be,  we  should  think  it  no  disgrace,  but  the 
highest  honour,  to  submit  to  it.  Nor  is  the  obligation 
of  doing  so  in  the  least  different,  whether  we  discover 
it  ourselves,  or  learn  it  from  others.  If  reason  hath 
at  all  a  right  to  direct  us ;  it  hath  an  equal  rights 
whencesoever  it  comes.  And  the  most  truly  consider- 
able persons  have  always  been  the  readiest  to  foUow 
the  opinion  of  such,  as  were  in  all  respects  their  in- 
feriors, whenever  they  happened  to  be  in  the  right 
Nor  is  there  perhaps  any  part  of  humility^  that  can 
give  us  more  reputation  than  this,  or  do  us  more 
service. 

But  if  humility  in  the  great  could  be  no  other  way 
beneficial  to  them ;  yet  avoiding  the  guilt  of  so  in- 
jurious a  behaviour,  as  indulging  a  proud  spirit 
prompts  them  to,  is  surely  a  motive  important  enough. 
Hence  it  is,  that  instead  of  learning  forgiveness  of 
JUm,  who  was  meeh  and  lowly  in  heart  *,  they  often 
resent  offences  of  very  small  consequence,  nay  un- 
designed ones,  very  immoderately ;  and  some,  even 
to  the  demanding  of  the  blood  of  others  at  the  hazard 
of  their  own.  And  though  perhaps  they  themselves 
began  the  injury,  yet  they  imagine  their  hodour  binds 
them  to  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  man  in  ord»  to 
revenge  it :  which  absurd  notion  they  have  patro- 
nized in  the  world,  till  persons,  so  far  beneath  them, 
have  taken  it  up,  that  one  should  hope  they  might 
be  induced  to  lay  it  down  for  that  reason,  if  not  for 
better.  But  the  haughtiness  of  the  great,  without 
being  combined  with  anger,  doth  in  cold  blood  infi- 
nite mischief.  And  they  should  consider,  that  it  is 
the  same  aggravation  of  the  fault,  if  one  who  is  justly 

*  Matt.  xi.  29. 
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possessed  of  superiority  already,  unjtistly  affects 
more ;  as  it  would  be  in  the  rich  to  pilfer  and  rob« 
In  countries  of  legal  liberty  indeed,  there  is  not.  so 
much  room  for  the  pride  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
world  to  bear  hard  upon  the  lower.    And  truly  b<tf h 
may  thank  God  for  it :  the  one  that  they  ai^  thus 
deliyered  from  the  temptation ;  the  other  from  the 
suffering.  For  very  dreadful  is  both  the  wickedness 
and  the  misery,  to  which  unlimited  power  leads :  and 
Solomon  describes  the  latter  very  pathetically :  Ire^ 
turned  and  considered  all  the  oppressions  that  are 
done  tmder  the  sun :   and  behold,  the  fears  of  such  as 
were  oppressed,  and  they  had  no  comforter :  and  on 
the  side  qf  their  oppressors  was  power  ;  but  they  had 
no  eonfforter.     Wherefore  I  praised  the  dead,  that 
are  already  dead,  more  than  the  living,  which  are  yet 
aUve.     Yea,  better  is  he,  than  both  they,  which  hath 
not  yet  been  ;  and  hath  not  seen  the  evil  work,  that  is 
done  wader  the  sun  *.    But  though  a  merciful  Pro- 
vidence hath  preserved  this  nation,  freer  than  any 
other,  from  such  extremities ;  yet  every  where  the 
rich  and  great  make  their  inferiors  suffer  a  great 
deal  too  much ;  sometimes  by  a  designed  and  studied 
haughtiness,  often  by  a  careless  and  contemphibus 
one,  which  renders  them  inattentive  to  what  those 
in  lower  life  may  feel ;  when  perhaps  from  principle, 
such  as  it  is,  they  would  avoid  doing  injuries  to  their 
equals,  and  are  by  no  means  without  tenderness  to- 
wards them. 

Thus  too  many  treat  their  tenants  hardly,  or  per- 
mit them  to  be  so  treated :  sometimes  indeed  from 
avarice;  sometimes  from  the  urgencyof  wants,  which 
follies  and  vices  have  created ;  but  frequently,  from 
not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  inquire,  whether  ^uch 

*  EccL  iv.  1,  2,  3. 
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mean  creatures  are  well  or  ill  used,  and  refusing  to 
be  troubled  with  their  complaints  and  remonstrances; 
which,  though  often  groundless,  may  often  likewise 
be  very  just.  Now  were  we  in  this  wretched  case, 
we  should  soon  discern  it  to  be  extremely  cruel  in 
our  superiors,  to  imagine  us  undeserving  of  being  re- 
garded and  eased  in  bad  times,  or  under  the  pressure 
of  unexpected  accidents ;  to  indulge  their  own  love 
of  money,  or  keep  up  their  idle  expensiveness  to  the 
fuU,  whatever  we  and  our  families  might  undergo, 
whose  labour  must  pay  for  all ;  to  throw  new  bur- 
thens upon  us,  not  because  we  were  able  to  bear 
them,  but  because  they  were  unwilling ;  to  subject 
us,  without  redress,  to  the  partialities  and  resent- 
ments of  their  agents,  or  crush  us  under  the  weight 
of  their  own ;  obliging  us  perhaps  to  seek  a  liveli- 
hood elsewhere  to  our  certain  loss  and  probable  ruin, 
if  at  any  time  we  were  less  obsequious  to  them  than 
they  required,  though  on  occasions  where  we  ought 
to  be  left  free.  Such  behaviour  all  men  would  think 
exceedingly  barbarous,  were  they  to  experience  it: 
and  therefore  all  should  resolve  never  to  be  guilty 
of  it,  and  apply  to  this  case  amongst  others  that  ad- 
mirable exhortation  of  the  Son  of  Sirach :  Make  not 
an  hungry  soul  sorrowftd;  neither  provoke  a  man  in 
his  distress :  reject  not  the  supplication  of  the  qffUcted, 
neither  turn  away  thy  face  from  a  poor  man.  Turn  not 
away  thine  eye  from  the  needy  y  and  give  him  no  oectk- 
sion  to  curse  thee.  For  if  he  curse  thee  in  the  bitter- 
ness  of  his  soul,  his  prayer  shall  he  heard  of  him  that 
made  him — Let  it  not  grieve  thee  to  how  down  tJnm 
ear  to  the  poor ;  and  give  him  a  friendly  answer,  with 
meekness  *. 
Another  sort  of  persons,  for  whom  superiors  too 

*  Ecclus.  iv.  2.  4,  5,  6.  8. 
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commonly  wiQ  not  vouchsafe  to  have  the  conside- 
ration that  they  ought,  are  those  who  come  to  them 
upon  business.  Obliging  such  to  an  unreasonable 
attendance,  making  them  wait  long,  and  it  may  be 
return  often,  (when  perhaps  only  idleness,  or  caprice, 
or  occupations  that  might  well  be  interrupted,  pre- 
vent their  being  dispatched  immediately)  is  a  very, 
provoking  and  a  very  injurious  kind  of  stateliness. 
Time  ought  to  be  precious  to  all  men ;  and  is  pecu- 
liarly precious  to  those,  who  have  affairs  and  appoint- 
ments to  fill  it  with,  that  either  must  be  attended  on^ 
each  in  its  season,  or  they  and  theirs  must  suffer, 
perhaps  be  undone.  And  were  it  considered,  but  near 
so  much  as  it  ought,  how  very  large  a  share  of  the 
time  of  others,  a  few  of  these  proud  or  thoughtless 
men  are  sufficient  to  consume,  it  .would  be  found  a 
matter  of  no  small  seriousness. 

But  there  is  another  fault  still  worse  frequently 
joined  with  this ;  deeming  it  beneath  their  notice, 
whether  such  of  their  inferiors,  as  have  just  and  rea- 
sonable demands  upon  them,  are  paid  when  they  ought. 
At  the  same  time  they  would  think  it  infamous  not 
to  pay  what  they  lose  to  the  vilest  wretch  in  the  perni- 
cious practice  of  gaming,  though  the  law,  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  discourages  and  almost  forbids  their  doing 
it.  Notwithstanding  which,  by  a  monstrous  perver- 
sion of  language,  they  call  these  last  their  debts  of 
honour  in  opposition  to  the  former.  It  is  very  true, 
that  motives,  not  at  all  akin  to  pride,  frequently  in- 
duce those  of  high  rank  to  neglect  or  even  refuse 
satisfying  their  creditors.  But  so  far  as  they  take 
liberties  in  this  respect,  which,  were  they  less  con- 
siderable in  the  world,  they  would  not  dare  to  take, 
and  probably  would  not  think  of  taking ;  so  far  their 
injustice  arises  from  a  haughty  confidence. in  their 
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own  greatness,  and  a  contemptuous  indifference 
to  what  inconveniences  and  difficulties  they  expoK 
others.  There  needs  hut  a  little  consideration  to 
see  what  exquisite  distresses  such  a  conduct  mutt 
produce ;  and  how  pitiable  the  situation  of  those 
poor  people  must  be,  who,  on  pain  of  losing  all  their 
business,  dare  not  refuse  credit ;  and  yet  are  in  a 
likely  way  to  be  ruined,  if  they  give  it.  The  com- 
mon method  of  saving  themselves,  I  fear,  is^  by  mak- 
ing unreasonable  gains  from  the  good  part  of  their 
customers,  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  delays, 
and  often  final  disappointments,  which  they  meet  with 
fit)m  the  bad.  But  this  is  plainly  punishing  such  as 
use  them  well,  for  the  &ults  of  others  who  use  them 
in :  a  behaviour  of  which  no  one  should  be  guitQr, 
and  therefore  no  one  should  be  driven  to  it ;  but  least 
of  all  by  those,  whose  circumstances  either  door 
might  exempt  them  the  most  entirely  from  any  ne- 
cessity of  such  injustice.  The  care  of  being  punc- 
tual in  the  discharge  of  their  debts,  and  considerate 
for  that  purpose,  in  comparing  their  income  and  ex- 
pences,  and  attentive  to  keep  the  latter  within  the 
compass  of  the  former,  far  from  being  below  the 
greatest,  enables  them  to  shew  themselves  truly  great 
on  many  occasions,  when  otherwise  they  could  not : 
but  the  figure  which  they  make  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind, amidst  all  their  splendour,  for  the  want  of  tibis 
care ;  and  the  poor  arts,  to  which  they  are  obliged 
to  condescend,  for  quieting  their  creditors,  and  sup- 
porting their  extravagances,  are  extremely  unsuit- 
able to  a  station,  that  claims  distinguished  respect 
Another  very  blameable,  and  very  pernicious  in- 
stance of  high-mindedness  in  the  great,  is,  imaginii^ 
the  management  of  their  families  an  attention  too 
low  for  them.  Even  that  of  their  children  they  vorjr 
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commonly  despise  to  an  astonishing  degree.    And 
yet  think  it  no  dishonour,  to  throw  away  on  every 
trifle  and  folly,  that  they  can  hunt  out,  many  of  those 
hours,  a  few  of  which  might  do  a  great  deal  towards 
making  life  a  blessing,  (which  now  through  thdr  fault 
is  often  a  curse)  to  those  whom  they  have  brought 
into  it.    Or  if  they  have  humility  enough  to  inspect 
some  part  of  their  education,  it  is  usually  the  out- 
ward and  shewy,  but  least  material  part :  and  they 
would  be  ashamed  of  the  supposition  of  their  taking 
any  serious  pains,  to  plant  in  them  those  principles 
of  religion  and  virtue,  on  learning  which  the.present 
and  future  happiness  of  their  children  depends ;  and 
their  own,  on  teaching  them.    If  persons  can  treat 
the  very  jfruit  qf  their  body  *  in  such  a  manner ;  no 
wonder,  if  the  servants  under  their  roof  are  treated 
amiss.    And  yet  a  tender  regard  to  the  meanest  of 
them  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  highest  of 
those  who  employ  thenL  For  our  common  humanity 
requires,  that  their  disadvantageous  condition  be  not 
rendered  more  so  than  it  needs,  either  by  design  oir 
negligence,  of  which  nature  hath  given  them  as 
strong  a  feeling  as  their  betters.    And  therefore,  of 
our  own  accord,  we  should  inquire  and  consider 
about  them :  when  they  offer  complaints,  we  should 
receive  them ;  and  if  there  be  some  impropriety  in 
die  manner  of  making  them,  pass  over  that,  as  pro- 
ceeding perhaps  from  ignorance,  perhaps  from  a  pre- 
sent sense  of  suffering ;  look  to  the  substance  of 
what  they  allege,   and   grant  them  due  redress. 
Again,  when  they  seem  to  be  in  a  fault,  we  should 
submit  to  hear  patiently,  and  examine  equitably, 
every  plea  they  have  to  make.     For  there  may  be 
circumstances  of  no  small  weight  in  their  favour, 

•  *  Micab  vi.  7. 
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both  as  to  what  they  remonstrate  about^  and  what 
they  are  accused  of,  which  we  may  not  have  rightly 
understood  or  considered ;  and  therefore  should  per* 
mit  them  to  be  laid  before  us.  Otherwise  we  treai 
them  as  unworthy  of  common  justice,  and  incur  that 
guilt,  which  Job  hath  expressed  in  such  affectiiig 
words,  that  they  can  never  be  omitted,  when  thk 
subject  is  mentioned.  If  I  did  despise  the  came  fjf 
my  miM^ervant,  or  my  maidservant,  when  they  com* 
tended  with  me  ;  what  shall  I  do  when  God  risetk  tfi^ 
and  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him  9  Did 
not  he  that  made  me^  make  him:  anddidnotonefaMan 
us  in  the  womb*  ? 

I  am  very  sensible,  that  entering  in  person  too 
minutely  into  the  particulars  of  every  small  domestic 
concern,  may  sit  ill  upon  people  of  rank ;  and  per- 
haps be  inconsistent  with  their  attention  to  affiurs 
of  more  importance.  But  so  far  as  they  can  with 
any  propriety  look  into  things,  they  should  be  care- 
ful, not  only  to  behave  mildly  and  equitably  to  their 
servants  themselves,  but  to  see  that  they  behave  ao 
one  to  another.  For  in  large  families  especially, 
there  are  sometimes  dreadful  grievances  of  this  kind : 
and  requisite  subordination  may  be  sufficiently  pre- 
served, without  either  countenancing  or  permitting 
oppression. 

Not  that,  under  colour  of  gentleness  to  them,  we 
should  suffer  them  to  live  uncontrolled,  and  to  do 
as  they  please.  This  would  be  a  false  good  nature, 
and  extensively  pernicious.  We  may  .think  perhaps, 
that  we  shall  hurt  nobody  by  it,  but  ourselves ;  BsA. 
even  this  we  ought  not  to  do.  But  indeed,  along  with 
ourselves,  we  shall  hurt  the  fortunes,  it  may  be  the. 
morals  too,  of  those  who  ought  to  be  dearest  to  us ; 

*Jobxxi.  13, 14,  16. 
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for  wicked  servante  are  d.»ngerous  corrtiptiers :  we 
shall  set  an  example  of  ill  management  in  our  own 
families,  which  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  others 
to  manage  theirs  well :  and  we  shall  do  the  great- 
est prejudice  of  all  to  those,  who  will  prohably  at 
present  the  least  complain  of  it ;  I  mean  the  poor 
wretches,  whom  we  indulge  so  wrongly.  For  it  is 
hardly  to  be  hoped,  but  that  our  negligence  about 
their  conduct,  will  tempt  them,  either  to  be  dis- 
honest, or  idle,  or  wasteful,  in  our  service ;  or  vi- 
cious and  dissolute ;  or  however,  forgetful  of  their 
duty  to  God.  And  we  owe  it  to  them,  as  we  have 
taken  them  under  our  care,  to  preserve  them,  if  we 
can,  from  all  theise  sins ;  to  direct  their  steps  in  the 
ways  of  religion  and  virtue;  and  not  expose  them 
to  ruin  here,  and  misery  hereafter,  for  want  of  vouch- 
safing to  look  a  little  after  them :  a  shocking  ini$tance 
of  haughtiness  in  relation  to  our  brethren  for  whom 
Christ  died*. 

I  have  enlarged  so  long  on  these  particulars,  in 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  world  are  too  high  minded, 
to  attend  to  their  duty ;  that  I  must  comprehend  the 
rest  in  a  very  few  words ;  which  I  beg  all,  who  are 
concerned,  to  reflect  upon  more  distinctly,  and  apply 
to  themselves  impartially.  Whoever  makes  his  rank 
or  his  wealth  a  privilege,  either  to  say  or  do  things 
to  any  one  that  are  injurious  or  unbecoming  ;  or  to 
omit  things  that  are  right  and  good :  whoever  makes 
use  of  his  inferiors  for  his  own  advantage  or  amuse- 
ment, to  their  inconvenience,  and  neglects  them  when 
he  hath  done :  whoever  expects  more  from  them,  in 
any  respect,  than  he  hath  a  reasonable  claim  to ;  or 
makes  his  superiority,  by  the  ostentation  of  it,  pain- 
ful, or  by  the  misuse  of  it  detrimental,  justly  falls 

•    1  Cor.  viii.  1 1 . 
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under  the  Apostle's  charge,  as  a  Mgk  minded  oftender 
against  man  and  God.  And  though  offences  of  this 
kind  are  heinous  in  all  persons,  yet  they  are  pecu- 
liarly so  in  Christians ;  whose  rule,  which  they  pro- 
fess to  follow,  is :  Be  kindly  qffectioned  cne  to  ana- 
ther,  with  brotherly  love ;  in  honour  preferring  om 
another :  mind  not  high  things ,  but  condescend  to  men 
of  low  estate^.  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or 
vain  glory,  but  in  lowUness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other 
better  Hum  themselves.  Look  not  every  man  on  his  oum 
things f  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others.  * 
I^et  this  mi?id  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Je* 
sus,  who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  took  on  him  the 
form  of  a  servant ^  and  humbled  himself  unto  deaths 
even  the  death  of  the  cross  t«  AU  of  you  be  subjed 
one  to  another,  and  be  clothed  with  humility  :  fhr  God 
resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  hmnNe  %y 

•  Rom.  xii.  10.  16.       f  Phil.  ii.  3—8.       %  1  Pet,  v.  5* 
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Charge  them  thai  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be 
not  high  minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but 
in  the  Uoing  God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to 
enjoy :  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good 
works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communieate. 

In  this  pa^Mge  the  Apostle  requires  the  ministers 
of  God's  word,  first,  to  caution  persons  of  wealth » 
and  rank  against  the  sins  of  which  they  are  pecu- 
liarly in  danger :  then  to  lay  before  them  the  duties  to 
which  they  are  peculiarly  bound.  I  have  endea- 
voured already  to  obey  his  injunction,  in  relation  to 
the  former  of  the  two  sins,  which  he  specifies,  that 
of  being  high  minded;  and  now  proceed  to  the  latter^ 
trusting  in  uncertain  riches:  which  phrase  compre- 
hends placing  the  happiness  of  life  either  in  wealth 
itself,  or  in  those  pleasures  and  amusements,  which 
it  is  commonly  made  the  instrument  of  procuring. 
The  prohibition  therefore  of  doing  this  extends  to 
regulate  the  acquisition,  the  possession  and  use  of  a 
great  fortune :  and  to  go  through  the  subject  fuUy, 
each  of  these  points  must  be  considered. 

L  The  acquisition.  In  speculation  it  seems  hardly 
to  be  expected,  that  any  one,  who  is  once  master  of 
enough  to  answer  his  real  and  reasonable  wants, 
should  feel  any  desire  almost  on  his  own  account,  of 
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having  more :  that  he  should  take  much  pains  about 
it«  is  very  wonderful;  and  that  he  should  do  any  thing 
wrong  for  it^  quite  unaccountable.  But  that  they^ 
who  have  superfluous  wealth  already,  should  both 
disquiet  themselves  and  injure  others  merely  to  ob- 
tain a  larger  superfluity,  is  incredibly  absurd.  And 
yet,  in  fact,  these  are  the  persons  whose  passion  for 
augmenting  their  incomes  is  usually  the  strongest. 
tVhen  riches  increase,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them, 
is  the  caution  of  Scripture  * ;  and  accordingly  the 
son  of  Sirach  pronounces,  blessed  is  the  rich,  that  i^ 
found  without  blemish,  and  hath  not  gone  after  gold 
Who  is  he?  and  we  will  caU  him  blessed;  for  wander- 
fid  things  hath  he  done  among  his  people.  Who  hath 
been  tried  thereby,  and  found  perfect  9  then  let  him 
glory  f.  Vo)[  indeed  neither  the  mean  nor  the  unjust 
things,  to  which  necessity  prompts  the  poor,  are  to 
be  compared  with  those,  which  persons,  far  abov6 
necessity,  will  notwithstanding  do  for  gain.  Too 
many  there  are,  who  seem  to  account  their  follies 
and  their  vices  in  the  number  of  things  necessary ; 
and  though  they  have  abundantly  sufficient  to  Hve 
according  to  their  rank,  provided  they  would  live 
prudently  and  virtuously,  will  submit  to  acquire,  by 
wicked  means,  what  they  want  only  to  support  them 
in  wicked  courses.  And  others,  though  unable  to 
find  oiit  either  good  or  bad  uses  for  what  they  have 
already,  yet  are  not  at  all  the  less  eager  for  addmg 
more  to  it ;  but  will  do  almost  any  thing  to  enlarge 
what  they  enjoy  nothing  from,  except,  as  Solomon 
observes,  beholding  it  ivith  their  eyes"^;  and  he  hath 
observed  further,  that  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with 
seeing^.  Desires  increase  continually, and  cares  along 

*  Ps.  Ixii;  10.     t  Ecclus.  xxxi.  8,  9,  10.      \  Eccl.  v.  1 1, 
§  Ibid.  i.  8.  Comp.  iv.  8.  v.  10, 
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with  them*  Such  acquisitions  cannot  really  proniote 
even  their  present  happiness ;  or  supposing  they 
eould,  yet  if  using  unfair  or  low  arts  to  serve  their 
own  interests  he  excusable  in  the  wealthy,  in  whom 
is  it  that  any  thing  is  inexcusable  ?  No  temptation 
is  a  warrant  for  doing  wrong ;  but  to  do  wrong,  with- 
out any  thing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  temptation, 
is  exceedingly  bad.  And  it  cannot  be  nature,  but 
merely  an  absurd  habit,  wilfully  indulged,  that  tempts 
men  to  accumulate  what  they  have  no  need  of. 

But  though  riches  alone  render  eagerness  for  more 
very  blameable  and  unbecoming,  yet  greatness  added 
to  them  doubles  the  fault.  For  exalted  rank  abso- 
lutely  calls  for  the  exercise  of  honourable  disinterest- 
edness. And  there  are  several  things,  in  strictness, 
very  lawful  and  honest,  which  yet  are  beneath  peo- 
ple of  condition;  who,  as  far  as  they  can  with  any 
tolerable  prudence,  ought  ever  to  avoid  the  shadow 
of  a  mean  action ;  and  leave  no  room  for  the  impu- 
tation of  being  misled  by  sordid  motives  in  any  part 
of  life.  For  who  shall  set  the  example  of  resisting 
such  considerations,  if  they  give  way  to  them  ?  And 
yet  what  sort  of  example  is  there  more  needful  or 
more  beneficial  ?  Not  that  people  of  birth  and  for- 
tune ought  to  think  themselves  above  all  views,  either 
of  private  advantage  or  of  due  recompense  for  their 
public  services.  This,  in  many  cases,  would  be  a  false 
and  romantic  delicacy ;  unreasonably  detrimental  to 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  productive  of  no 
benefit,  but  harm,  to  the  world  around  them.  But 
in  every  case,  to  act  with  a  steady  regard  to  truth 
and  right  and  common  good,  and,  without  hesitation, 
to  prefer  their  character  before  their  interest,  when 
they  interfere,  is  indeed  the  general  duty  of  all  men, 
but  of  the  rich  and  great  above  all.     Whoever  vio- 
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lates  it  in  private  life  is  almost  sure  to  contract  an 
infamy^  that  will  make  his  gains  a  dear  purchase. 
And  in  affiiirs  of  a  more  public  nature  the  guilt 
at  least  is  the  same ;  often  greater,  as  the  mischief 
done,  or  however  bad  the  example  set,  is  more  ex- 
tensive. I  am  very  sensible  how  common  it  is  for 
men  of  seriousness  and  worth  in  other  respects,  not 
to  consider  these  things  as  matter  of  conscience  at 
all,  and  accordingly  to  take  strange  liberties  in  rela- 
tion to  them.  But  a  little  impartial  reflection  would 
soon  shew,  that  both  reason  and  religion  prohibit 
the  obstructing  of  useful  measures  by  opposition, 
forwarding  bad  ones  by  subserviency,  encouraging 
wickedness  or  worthlessness,  departing  from  justice 
and  equity,  for  any  selfish  or  any  party  end  what- 
ever. Were  even  a  general  good  proposed  to  be 
served  by  it,  evil  is  not  to  be  done  that  good  may 
come* ;  nor  will  any  come  from  it  that  would  not 
have  been  more  effectually  obtained,  and  longer  pre^ 
served,  by  other  means.  And  as  for  good  merely 
personal,  whoever  aims  at  that  by  methods  hurtfrd 
to  his  country,  whatever  outward  advantages  he  may 
get  by  it,  will  lose  all  title  to  peace  within.  And  it 
will  be  found,  if  not  soon,  yet,  which  is  worse,  too 
late,  that  his  own  interest,  and  that  of  his  posterity 
are  so  connected  Mrith  the  interest  of  the  whole,  that 
all  advantages,  made  by  a  behaviour  inconsistent  with 
it,  will  be  truly  uncertain  riches,  as  the  text  calls  them : 
will  make  themselves  wings  and  fly  away  f ,  in  the  time 
of  general  calamity ;  or  perhaps  long  before  in  the 
preceding  general  wickedness,  which  he  hath  been 
instrumental  in  hastening  on;  and  then  reproach 
and  shame  will  be  the  only  portion  left  to  him  or  his. 
But  how  righteous  soever  the  acquisition  of  their 

*  Rom.  iii.  8.  f  Prov.  xxiii.  5. 
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Wealth  may  have  been,  the  rich  in  this  world  have 
need  that  a  charge  be  given  them, 

2.  Concerning  the  possession  of  it  In  the  pos^ 
session  aIone>  some  of  them  seem  to  have  placed  the 
whole  of  its  value ;  making  literally,  as  Job  expresses 
it,  gold  their  hope,  and  saying  to  the  fine  gold,  thou 
art  my  confidence  *:  and  neither  employing  it  to  any 
benefit  of  their  own,  nor  of  any  one  else.  Now  keep- 
ing a  heap  of  wealth,  merely  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
it,  is  an  apparent  absurdity.  Keeping  it,  merely  for 
the  repute  of  having  it,  is  a  very  low  inducement. 
And  if  laying  up  against  future  accidents  be  pre* 
tended,  a  moderate  store  will  suffice  for  a  reasonable 
Becurity,  and  nothing  can  secure  us  absolutely.  In-» 
deed  the  larger  the  fortune,  the  more  room  for  acci« 
dents,  in  one  part  or  another  of  it ;  and  the  loss  of 
a  small  part  will  be  as  grievous  to  a  heart  set  upon 
riches,  as  that  of  a  larger  to  another  man.  Beaides, 
whoever  lives  only  to  the  purpose  of  saving  and  ac« 
cumulating  will  be  tempted  by  this  ruling  passion 
to  a  sinful  neglect  of  the  poor  and  the  worthy  among 
his  friends  and  dependants,  perhaps  among  his  rela* 
tions  and  very  children.  For  that  important  obli^ 
gation  of  providing  Jbr  their  oum,  and  epeciaUy  for 
those  of  their  own  house,  (on  which  St  Paul,  in  tha 
chapter  before  the  textf,  hath  laid  so  great  a  stress, 
and  which  the  covetous  imagine,  or  pretend,  they  are 
so  faithfully  performing)  doth  not  consist  at  all  in 
hoarding  up  for  them  as  much  as  they  can,  but  in 
bestowing  upon  them  as  much  as  they  need.  This 
not  only  the  context  proves,  and  the  use  of  the  origi- 
nal word  in  other  authors,  but  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  For  whoever  is  in  want  of  any  thing  requii 
site,  is  evidently  unprovided  for,  how  much  wealth 

•  Job  xxxi.  24.  f  1  Tim.  v.  S. 
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soever  another  may  say  he  keeps  for  hun»  whilst  he 
really  keeps  it  from  him.  And  when  any  one  hath 
made  provision  enough  for  those  who  peculiarly  be- 
long to  him^  to  put  them  in  a  way  suitable  to  their 
condition^  he  can  seldom  be  bound,  and  is  not  always 
at  liberty,  to  do  more.  The  care  of  them  indeed  is 
the  first  .demand  upon  him ;  yet  after  this  is  su£^ 
ciently  taken,  and  even  while  it  is  taking,  there  may 
be  many  other  most  equitable  claims ;  and  they  are 
all  of  them  entitled  to  a  proportionable  regurd  by 
that  general  precept  of  reason,  as  well  as  Scripture, 
withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due,  when 
it  is  in  the  power  qfthy  hand  to  do  it  *.  Some  occa- 
sions present  themselves  to  every  one,  and  frequent 
occasions  to  the  rich  and  great,  on  which  extending 
acts  of  liberality  far  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  a 
family,  is  indeed  but  discharging  a  debt ;  which  tHe 
participation  in  common  of  human  nature  brings 
upon  us,  and  he  that  hath  made  us  all  of  one  blood  j^ 
expects  we  shall  pay.  Nor  will  he  fail  to  impute  it 
for  heinous  guilt,  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  (as  our 
Saviour  hath  given  us  awful  warning)  if  they  whom 
he  hath  particularly  qualified  for  works  of  charity, 
and  expressly  appointed  the  stewards  and  dispensers 
of  what  he  hath  bestowed  on  them  purposely  for  that 
end,  shall,  in  breach  of  so  sacred  a  trust,  confine  to 
themselves  the  bounty  which  was  placed  in  tbeir 
hands,  that  all  around  them  might  receive  a  proper 
share  of  it. 

But  some  of  the  higher  part  of  mankind  adven- 
ture to  go  still  greater  lengths  than  this,  to  preserve 
the  possession  of  what  they  have :  detain  from  others^ 
without  scruple,  what  even  in  legal  justice  they  are 
entitled  to ;  and  defend  themselves  against  the  demand 

*  Prov.  iii.  27.  f  Acts  xvii.  26. 
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of  it  on  the  advantage  ground  of  their  wealthy  or  their 
rank  and  station,  which  render  it  often  difficult  and 
expensive,  sometimes  impossible  for  their  inferiors  to 
obtain  redress.  A  most  ungenerous,  dishonest,  tyran- 
nical use  of  the  prerogatives  of  their  condition !  Every 
one  must  see  it  to  be  so  :  and  they,  upon  whom  the 
eyes  of  every  one  are  fixed,  should  have  no  little  re- 
gard to  this  consideration,  ampngst  others  that  are 
still  weightier.  The  privileges  granted  by  law  to 
some  were  ^ranted  for  the  security  of  the  public 
good,  not  the  patronage  of  private  oppression  And 
those  which  others  take  to  themselves,  of  awing  or 
ruining,  by  the  superiority  of  their  fortune  or  their 
credit,  such  as  presume  to  think  of  recovering  what 
is  denied  them,  are  contrary  to  the  whole  intent  of 
law  and  of  human  society.  Not  to  say,  that  who- 
ever hath  a  spark  of  true  greatness,  will  be  desirous 
to  put  any  one,  with  whom  he  hath  a  controversy, 
fairly  on  the  level  for  an  equitable  decision  of  it, 
and  will  say,  with  Elihu  in  Job,  if  thou  canst  answer 
me^  set  thy  words  in  order  before  me,  stand  up.  JSe- 
Jiold^  my  terror  shall  not  make  thee  afraid,  neither 
slwU  my  hand  he  heavy  upon  thee  *. 

But  perhaps  they  will  plead,  that  the  demands, 
which  they  refuse  to  satisfy,  are  unjust  imposition^. 
And  without  question,  if  that  be  really  and  evidently 
so,  they  not  only  are  warranted  to  stand  out  them- 
selves, but  ought  to  protect  others  in  doing  it,  as  far 
as  they  properly  can.  But  then,  it  is  never  allow- 
able  to  make  this  plea,  without  being  satisfied  of  its 
truth;  and  men  cannot  be  reasonably  satisfiedofany 
thing,  concerning  which  they  have  not  impartially 
sought  for  full  information,  and  coolly  considered  it. 
They  may  have  entertained  suspicions,  they  may 

*  Job  xxxiii.  5.  7. 
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have  heard  reports,  they  may  have  received  positive 
assurances,  perhaps  from  the  prejudiced,  perhaps 
from  the  ignorant ;  but  these  things,  without  know- 
ing what  the  other  side  hath  to  answer,  are  no  foun- 
dations at  all  to  determine  upon,  in  matters  of  pro- 
perty :  where  it  should  ever  be  observed,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  that  though  we  are  indeed  concerned  to 
inquire  what  demands  are  ill  grounded,  and  reject 
them ;  yet  we  are  much  more  concerned  to  inquire 
what  are  well  grounded,  and  comply  with  them^ 
Our  interest  is  only  at  stake  in  one  case,  and  often 
.a  very  small  interest  too ;  hut  our  honour  and  con- 
science in  the  other.  For  whoever  presumes,  in  any 
matter,  to  say,  he  will  not  do  what  justice  or  equity 
requires  he  should  do,  may  in  other  respects  be  a 
worthy  man,  but  in  this  he  is  very  blameable :  and 
were  the  same  temper  to  influence  his  whole  con-' 
duct,  he  would  be  completely  wicked.  Indeed,  to 
say  the  truth,  unjustly  withholding  things  is  much 
the  same  crime  as  unjustly  taking  them  away.  And 
whoever  is  in  reality,  as  well  as  name,  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, were  it  ever  so  much  in  his  power,  by  his  own 
authority,  or  the  complaisance  of  others,  to  procure 
himself  unequitable  profits  or  savings,  without  any 
possibility  of  control ;  will  not  endeavour,  will  not 
permit  that  a  preference  or  favour,  injurious  to  any 
one  person  in  the  world,  shall  ever  be  shewn  him. 
He  will  check  the  baseness  of  those  who  would  pay 
court  to  him  by  such  vile  practices,  and  obviate  the 
fears  of  such  as  apprehend  they  may  displease  him 
by  acting  uprightly,  where  it  makes  against  hira. 
Far  from  contriving  or  desiring  to  be  eased  at  the 
expence  of  those  beneath  him,  he  will  require  to  be 
put  on  no  better  a  footing  than  other  men ;  and  to 
be  charged  with  his  full  share  of  the  burthens  of  so- 
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ciety,  since  he  receives  his  full  share  of  its  benefits. 
No  matter^  that  while  he  behaves  thus^  others^  and 
it  may  be  those  of  his  own  rank^  will  not  fail  to  be- 
have very  differently,  nor  he  perhaps  to  be  a  sufferer 
by  it.  He  will  be  content,  if  they  please  to  have  it 
so,  that  seeking  and  enjoying  unfair  advantages  shall 
be  their  character ;  and  refusing  and  despising  them^ 
his* 

But  besides  the  sins,  which  may  be  committed  in 
the  getting  or  keeping  of  wealth,  there  are 

3.  Others,  committed  too  frequently  in  using  it ; 
which  persons  of  superior  rank  and  fortune  must  be 
charged  to  avoid,  and  which  undoubtedly  the  text 
comprehends.  For  putting  their  trust  in  riches,  ia 
just  as  much  the  description  of  those  who  place  the 
happiness  of  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  large  estates^ 
as  those  who  place  it  in  the  possession  of  them.  Nay 
indeed,  as  a  very  great  part  of  the  ancient  wealth 
consisted  immediately  in  plenty  of  those  things, 
which  give  pleasure  in  the  consumption  of  them ; 
so  voluptuousness,  which  surely  the  apostle  would 
not  omit  on  this  occasion,  was  perhaps  more  espe* 
cially  designed  to  be  forbidden  than  rapaciousness^ 
or  excessive  parsimony.  And  it  confirms  this,  that 
when  our  Saviour  was  cautioning  his  hearers  against 
laying  up  treasure  far  themsehes,  instead  of  being 
rich  towards  God ;  the  parable  by  which  he  chose 
to  do  it,  was  that  of  a  person,  who  having,  as  he 
thought,  abundant  provision  of  good  things^br  many 
years,  determined  upon  it  from  thenceforth  to  take 
his  ease,  eat,  drink  and  he  merry  *.  Now  this  man  is 
the  representative  of  a  numerous  multitude,  who 
agree  entirely  in  his  general  scheme,  though  they  dif- 
fer from  each  other  in  several  particulars. 

•  Luke  xii.  17.  21. 
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Some  trust  in  their  riches  so  very  inconsiderately, 
that  they  trust  there  will  never  be  an  end  of  them, 
let  them  be  squandered  as  extravagantly  as  they  wilL 
So  they  set  out  with  gratifying  themselves  in  every 
thing,  and  looking  after  nothing ;  till,  having  heea 
the  admiration  of  the  weak,  and  the  pity  of  the  wise 
for  a  few  years,  and  contributed  to  undo  their  equals 
by  their  example,  and  their  inferiors  by  the  honour 
of  employing  and  not  paying  them;  they  are  reduced 
from  tlie  grandeur,  which  they  should  not  have  af- 
fected, to  difficulties  that  they  need  never  have 
known.  But  they  will  feel  them  now  the  more  se- 
verely for  their  preceding  indulgences,  and  yet  per- 
haps will  be  tempted  to  plunge  forward^  through 
meanness  and  wickedness,  into  deeper  ruin,  instead 
of  retreating  as  soon  as  they  perceived  their  mistake: 
which  last  if  they  would  do,  with  an  ingenuous  ac- 
knowledgment of  it,  they  would  deserve  to  be  treated 
with  much  tendernesss,  as  having  erred  only  through 
inexperience,  and  thoughtless  levity,  not  ill  design. 

Others,  if  they  do  not  dissipate  their  estates  in  so 
wild  a  manner,  yet  use  them  principally  to  minister 
to  their  sensuality  and  debauchery ;  vices,  which 
men  of  superior  fortune  somehow  imagine  they  have 
a  sort  of  right  to  be  guilty  of :  and  men  of  superior 
rank  behave,  too  many  of  them,  as  if  they  had  no 
other  end  of  their  being.  Conmionly  they  do  so  in 
the  beginning  of  life,  and,  in  truth,  not  unconmionly 
to  the  end  of  it.  Yet  it  is  evident,  beyond  denial, 
that  reason  no  more  allows,  and  inclination  no  more 
excuses,  these  things  in  the  highest  of  mankind  than 
the  lowest ;  and'  were  all  mankind  to  practise  them 
without  restraint,  there  would  be  no  living  in  tlie 
world.  Indeed  there  is  not  any  degree  of  vicioqs 
practice,  but  hath  its  proportionable  degree  of  mis- 
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chiefs  to  some  one  or  other  following  it ;  especially 
as  one  wrong  step  leads  on  imperceptibly^  and  at 
last,  (as  the  guilty  are  apt  to  think)  unavoidably,  to 
many  others  :  and  thus  the  most  harmless  and  best- 
na  Jed  vices  in  appearance,  produce  perhaps  the 
cruellest  injuries.  But  the  fatal  effects  of  sensual 
indulgences  and  dissolute  pleasures  on  the  healths, 
the  fortunes,  the  usefulness,  the  reputations,  the 
peace  of  those  who  give  way  to  them,  on  the  quiet 
and  prosperity  of  families,  on  the  good  order  and 
strength  of  civil  society;  are  so  obvious  in  them- 
selves, so  often  insisted  on  from  this  place,  and  so 
universally  acknowledged,  (how  little  soever  the  ac- 
knowledgment influences  men)  that  there  can  be  no 
need  to  enlarge  on  them  at  present.  And  were  they 
much  less  notorious  than  they  are  ;  yet,  since  God 
hath  been  pleased  to  interpose  his  peremptory  com- 
mands in  a  case  where  surely  he  may ;  and  to  deliver 
by  express  revelation  such  rules  for  the  government 
of  every  appetite,  as  his  infinite  wisdom  saw  to  be 
fit ;  it  behoves  the  greatest  of  those,  who  presume 
to  transgress  the  limits  which  he  hath  set  them,  to 
consider  well  with  themselves  what  plea  they  will 
make  to  him  another  day  for  so  doing.  That  nature 
prompts  them  to  it,  is  not  always  a  truth ;  for  their 
excesses  are  often  a  perversion,  a  force  upon  nature : 
and  it  is  never  a  justification,  unless  it  be  justifiable 
for  men  to  do  every  thing  to  which  they  are  inclined : 
when  yet  they  shew  perpetually,  that  they  can,  if 
they  please,  curb  their  strongest  inclinations  of  this 
sort,  on  motives  far  less  considerable  than  those  of 
religion.  And  for  the  remaining  excuse  of  general 
custom,  what  is  wrong  for  one  to  do  is  wrong  for 
more;  and  God  will  not  dispense  with  his  laws, 
merely  because  a  number  of  his  creatures  join  to 
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disobey  them:  besides  that  persons  of  rank  are 
bounds  both  in  honour  and  duty,  to  set  the  example, 
not  to  follow  it  blindfold.  Examples  of  rice  they 
have  set,  till  those  about  them  and  beneath  them  hare 
learned  much  more  of  it  than  their  superiors,  I  be- 
lieve, wish  they  had ;  but  they  must  wish  in  vain^ 
till  they  change  their  own  conduct.  And  indeed,  the 
men  of  condition  especially,  have  left  no  room  for 
any  of  themselves  to  make  a  distinguished  figure  in 
wickedness,  without  becoming  abandoned  to  the 
most  shocking  and  pernicious  degrees  of  it;  nor 
hardly  then.  But  by  a  virtuous  example  they  may 
be  most  honourably  singular;  for  the  esteem  of 
goodness  is  still  general,  however  rare  the  practice 
be.  And  not  only  the  sober  part  of  mankind,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  immoral,  (though  doubtless  more  de- 
lighted with  such  as  keep  them  in  countenance,  and 
often  poorly  afiecting  to  ridicule  others)  yet  do,  and 
must,  inwardly,  both  respect  and  envy  the  worthy 
few,  who  adorn  exalted  rank  by  an  uniform  r^;ular 
rity  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  every  temptation  to  the 
contrary. 

Another  very  bad  use  of  wealth,  in  which  too  many 
seem  to  place  (if  one  may  judge  from  the  vehemence 
with  which  they  pursue  it)  no  small  part  of  their 
happiness,  is  that  of  gaming.  Whence  it  arises,  that 
so  strange  a  passion  fixes  itself  so  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  such  numbers,  is  hard  to  say ;  whether  it  be  an 
absurd  covetousness,  an  unmeaning  fondness  for 
victory,  a  groundless  persuasion  of  superior  skfil^ai 
idle  conceit  of  being  favoured  by  fortune,  or  a 
wretched  longing  to  get  rid  any  how  of  unwelcome 
thoughts  and  tedious  hours.  Whatever  be  its  orign, 
its  efiects  are  most  fatal.  That  all  play  is  at  all  times, 
and  to  ail  persons,  either  unlawful  or  ine^qpedient,  I 
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would  by  n6  means  affirm.  But  that  very  often  it 
IS  so^  cannot  be  denied ;  and  every  one,  who  takes  a 
Bhare  in  it,  should  consider  seriously  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  what  he  doth.  If  it  inclines  him  to  pas- 
sionate, and  perhaps  profane  expressions ;  if  it  in- 
wardly agitates  his  mind,  sours  his  temper,  or  wastes 
his  spirits ;  if  it  tempts  him  to  any  sort  or  degree  of 
fraud  or  unfairness ;  -  if  it  mixes  him  with  company 
dangerous  or  unsuitable  to  him ;  if  he  devours  more 
time  than  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  the 
business  of  his  station,  public  or  private,  or  to  the 
regular  order  of  his  family ;  if  it  takes  up  any  part 
of  the  time  that  ought  to  be  spent  in  religious  recol^ 
lection  of  his  ways,  or  other  improvement  of  his  soul 
lit  home  in  piety  and  virtue ;  if  either  by  its  direct 
and  immediate,  or  any  concomitant  expences,  it  leads 
him  into  difficulties  and  distresses,  that  may  lead  him 
Into  sin ;  if  it  consumes  a  greater  part  of  his  income 
than  justice  to  his  creditors,  the  duty  of  providing 
for  those  who  belong  to  him,  or  of  liberal  charity  to 
every  proper  good  purpose  allows ;  or  if,  without 
any  other  harm,  it  engages  his  heart,  and  a  fondness 
for  it  grows  upon  him ;  if  it  lowers  his  character, 
and  so  lessens  his  ability  of  doing  good  in  the  world ; 
nay,  supposing  it  doth  him  no  harm  at  all,  yet  if  it 
doth  harm  by  his  means  to  others ;  if  it  brings  the 
worthless  and  the  wicked  into  credit  and  familiarity 
with  their  betters ;  if  it  entices  the  well  meaning  by 
example,  or  forces  them  by  false  shame,  into  doing 
any  thing,  which  either  iu  itself,  or  in  their  circum- 
stances, is  unlawful  or  unwise :  in  every  one  of  these 
cases  it  is  without  question  very  blameable.  And 
whoever  impartially  considers  how  he  shall  preserve 
himself  clear  from  guilt,  as  to  all  of  them,  will  assur- 
edly find  it  requisite  either  to  abstain  from  play  en- 
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tirely,  or  to  restrain  it  in  every  respect  to  mucK  nar- 
rower bounds  than  most  men  do.  For  the  great  have, 
in  this  matter,  as  well  as  many  more,  trusted  to  their 
riches  so  indiscreetly,  and  neglected  other  consider- 
ations so  entirely ;  and  their  inferiors,  down  to  the 
lowest  of  those  that  can  call  themselves  persons  of 
fashion  (and  even  beneath  that  rank)  have  followed 
them  so  thoughtlessly  and  wildly,  that  play  is  be- 
come one  of  the  principal  sins  of  the  present  age,  is 
spread  to  a  degree  that  none  of  the  former  ever  knew, 
and  daily  brings  forth  fruits  that  many  succeeding 
ones  may  have  cause  to  lament. 

But  supposing  wealth  be  neither  spent  in  this,  nor 
any  of  the  gross  vices  mentioned  before ;  yet  if  it  be 
employed  in  ministering  to  a  course  of  more  decent 
and  refined  luxury,  or  in  supporting  such  a  pomp  of 
life  as  nourishes  vanity  ^nd  pride,  or  in  filling  so  much 
time  with  unprofitable  entertainment>  that  little  room 
is  left  in  the  mind  for  objects  of  importance :  these 
things  also  the  rich  and  great  must  be  also  charged 
to  amend.  For  though  their  condition  will  permit 
plenty  and  elegance,  diversions  and  amusements, 
perhaps  dignity  and  grandeur  ;  yet  it  will  not  permit 
their  living  to  these  things,  their  being  quite  taken 
up  with  them,  and  lost  in  them.  For  not  only  the 
transition  is  too  easy  from  several  innocent  pleasures 
to  forbidden  ones,  and  expensiveness  in  any  way 
breeds  powerful  temptations,  both  to  omit  right  and 
to  do  wrong  things,  but  supposing  these  dangers 
avoided,  yet  a  life  devoted  wholly  or  chiefly  to  the 
gratifications  of  sense,  the  enjoyment  of  greatness, 
or  indulgence  of  trifles,  is  not  the  life  of  a  rational 
agent ;  less  still  of  a  moral  and  religious  one  ;  but 
least  of  all  of  a  miserable  sinner,  who  has-  so  very 
much  to  account  for,  and  that  so  very  soon.     And 
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what  our  account  will  endiu^  if  we  make  it  our  great 
business  here  to  delight  ourselves^  without  looking 
further^  St.  Paul  hath  given  us  a  strong  intimation, 
when  he  saith,  they  that  live  in  pleasure  are  dead 
whilst  they  Uve  *.    Our  Saviour  too  hath  forewaAied 
us  at  large  to  the  same  purpose,  in  that  awful  pa- 
rable of  the  rich  man,  who,  being  neither  charged 
with  injustice  nor  debauchery,  but  only  described  as 
clothing  himself  in  purple  and  fine  linen,/aring  sump- 
ttumsly  every  day,  and  receiving  these  as  his  good 
things,  on  which  he  placed  his  heart :  did  notwith- 
standing after  death  Uft  up  his  eyes  in  torment,  and 
petitioned  in  vain  for  the  mitigation  of  his  sentence  f: 
an  undeniably  just  one  upon  all  those  who  trust  in 
tmcertain  riches,  or  any  thing  they  can  procure  with 
them,  instead  of  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us  M 
things  richly  to  enjoy.  But  this  part  of  the  text  must 
be  reserved  for  the  subject  of  another  discourse.     I 
would  only  observe  further   at  present,  that  our 
blessed  Lord  hath  cautioned  us  no  less  against  the 
cares  than  the  pleasures  of  this  life ;  and  that  his  rea- 
son to  avoid  overcharging  our  hearts  with  either,  is 
the  most  forcible  that  can  be ;  lest  that  day  come 
upon  you  unawares  \.    Riches  and  greatness  no  one 
thinks  can  secure  him  from  death ;    but  they  can 
make  many  forget  it  as  absolutely  as  if  they  did  think 
so ;  and  please  themselves  with  the  imagination,  that 
they  have  much  good  laid  up  for  many  years,  till,  when 
they  apprehend  it  least,  their  soul  is  required  of  them  §. 
Therefore  we  should  often  call  to  mind  the  Psalmist's 
admonition:    They  that  trust  iii  their  wealth,  and 
boast  themselves  in  the  multitude  of  their  riches,  none 

♦  1  Tim.  V.  6.  t  Luke  xvi.  19—31. 

t  Luke  xxi.  34.  ^  Ibid,  ^li-  1^*  20. 

VOL.  H.  K 
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cfthem  can  redeem  hie  irother,  nor  gice  God  a  rmh 
eom  for  hkmey^^  that  he  ehould  Uve  for  eter^  and  wot 
see  corruption  :  when  he  dieth,  he  shall  carry  nothing 
€UDay  ;  hie  glory  shall  not  descend  after  him.  Man 
thai  is  in  honour,  and  understandeth  not,  is  Hie  the 
beasts  that  perish  * :  like  them  in  this  world ;  but 
will  wish  in  vain  to  be  like  them  in  the  next,  when 
all  that  have  lived  unmindful  of  God^  the  kings  if  ike 
earth,  (as  St  John  foretells)  and  the  great  and  tk 
rich  and  the  mighty,  shall  hide  themsehes  in  the  dem, 
and  in  the  rocks  (fthe  mountains  ;  andshaUsay  to  tig 
wumntains  and  the  rocks.  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  usjhm 
the  face  cfhim  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  He 
face  if  the  Lamb:  for  the  great  day  tf  his  wrathis 
come,  and  who  shall  be  able  to  standi^? 

•  Psalm  sdix.  6, 7.  9. 17.  ^0.  f  Rev.  vL  15, 16, 17, 
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Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  toorld,  that  they  he 
not  high  minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  hut 
in  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us  richly  aU  things  to 
efyoy:  that  they  do  good,  that  they  he  rich  in  good 
works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  commmdcate. 

I  HAVE  already,  in  two  discourses  on  these  words, 
explained  and  enforced  the  two  cautions,  which  St 
Paul  requires  that  the  ministers  of  God's  word  shall 
give  to  persons  of  wealth  and  rank,  against  the  sins 
to  which  they  are  peculiarly  liable.  And  now  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  duties,  of  which  he  enjoins  they  shall  be 
peculiarly  reminded. 

L  The  first  is,  to  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth 
us  all  things  richly  to  efyoy. 

After  warning  them  against  placing  their  happiness 
in  the  pre-eminences,  the  possessions  or  pleasures  of 
this  world,  it  was  very  natural  to  direct  them  where 
they  should  place  it :  for  somewhere  we  must.  And 
his  precept  carries  the  proof  of  its  own  fitness  along 
with  it.  For  the  living  God  must  have  the  greatest 
power  to  reward  our  trust,  and  he  who  giveth  us  all 
things  richly  to  enjoy,  hath  shewn  himself  to  have  the 
greatest  will  also.  All  that  we  are,  and  have,  and 
can  hope  for,  proceeds  from  him,  and  depends  upon 
him.  Since  therefore  he  hath  made  us  capable  of 
knowing  this ;  duty,  gratitude  and  interest,  conspire 

k2 
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to  demand^  that  we  devote  our  whole  being  to  him ; 
use  what  he  hath  bestowed  on  us  agreeably  to  the 
rules  which  he  hath  prescribed^  and  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ends  which  he  had  in  view  ;  nor  ever  be 
so  absurdly  attentive  to  his  gifts  as  to  forget  the 
Giver  ;  whose  bounty,  the  more  largely  we  taste  of 
it,  ought  surely  to  inspire  the  warmer  love.  And 
therefore  the  rich  and  great,  on  whom  Providence 
hath  conferred  so  many  distinguished  benefits  and 
privileges,  (of  the  value  of  which  they  seem  in  ge- 
neral highly  sensible)  are  bound  beyond  others,  to  a 
most  affectionate  piety  in  return  :  and  yet,  is  it  not 
on  the  whole  visibly  true,  that  these  of  all  others  ex- 
press the  least  piety  in  the  whole  compass  of  their 
behaviour  ? 

Too  many  of  them  scorn  to  observe  or  acknow- 
ledge any  rule  of  conduct  at  all,  unless  it  be  fashion, 
worldly  advantage,  or  pleasure.  A  great  part  of  those 
who  will  own,  and  occasionally  seem  zealous  for  the 
obligations  of  virtue,  or  however  of  some  virtues,  ma- 
nifest very  little  sense,  if  any,  of  the  duties  of  religion. 
Some  have  never  had  the  condescension,  or  imagine 
they  never  had  the  leisure,  once  to  think  of  it :  others 
have  heard  objections  against  it,  or  at  least  have 
heard  there  are  such ;  which,  to  prove  themselves  no 
bigots,  they  resolve  to  believe  are  unanswerable,  with- 
out further  inquiry.  And  not  a  few,  who  are  fiiHy 
persuaded,  ^illter  a  sort,  both  of  the  greatness  and 
the  99odness  of  God,  still  are  as  absolutely  negligent 
of  him,  as  if  no  regard  whatever  were  due  to  him  for 
'either.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  reverence  authority,  and 
love  mercy,  and  believe  in  veracity,  and  be  sorry  for 
offences,  amongst  men ;  why  are  not  all  these  things 
unspeakably  more  necessary  in  relation  to  our  Cre- 
ator? Some  persons,  it  may  be,  when  they  are 
pressed  upon  the  subject,  will  plead,  that  they  are 
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by  no  means  without  inward  regard  to  God :  though 
they  cannot  say^  they  give  much  outward  demonstrs^. 
tion  of  it,  in  acts  of  worship.  But  how  real,  h'^^ 
deep,  how  practical,  this  regard  is,  they  would  do  well 
to  ask  their  hearts  very  carefully :  for  he  that  sees 
their  hearts  knows  with  certainty ;  they  that  see  only 
their  lives,  can  form  a  strong  presumption :  and  no 
one  will  ever  be  a  gainer,  by  attempting  to  deceive 
either  God,  or  man,  or  himself.  , , 

But  supposing  them  sincere,  what  reason  can  there 
be,  why  respect  to  God  should  not  be  paid  outwardly^ 
when  respect  to  every  superior  besides  is  ?  For  surely 
his  knowing  we  have  it,  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
omitting  to  express  it :  since  visible  and  stated  acts 
of  homage  to  him  appear  notwithstanding,  both  from 
reason  and  experience,  highly  requisite,  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  a  sense  of  religion  in  our  own  minds,  and 
to  spread  it  in  the  world.  Or  could  we  have  doubted 
of  this  otherwise ;  yet,  when  he  hath  expressly  re- 
quired himself  to  be  worshipped,  both  in  public  and 
in  private.  What  pretence  have  we  to  a  shadow  of 
piety,  if  we  either  disobey  or  think  meanly  of  that 
command  7  And  they  among  the  great,  who  neglect 
to  honour  God,  discern  very  clearly  the  necessity, 
not  only  of  their  inferiors  paying  honour  to  them, 
but  of  their  paying  honour  to  persons  that  are  a  little 
above  them :  and  would  think  the  excuses  extremely 
frivolous  in  their  own  cases,  which  they  are  deter- 
mined shall  be  good  and  valid  in  his.  What  can  this 
inconsistence  mean?  Surely  they  do  not  think  it 
beneath  them,  to  fall  down  and  hneel  before  the  Lord 
their  Maker*,  while  they  can  bow  so  very  low  to  a 
fellow-creature,  perhaps  a  worthless  one.  And  yet 
really  the  manner  in  which  they  sometimes  speak  of 
religion,  looks  a  good  deal  this  way.    I  mean,  when 

*  Psalm  xcv.  6. 
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they  own  its  importance  to  keep  the  vulgar  in  order, 
and  their  obligation  to  attend  on  its  exercises  con* 
scientionsly,  for  that  purpose;   but  intimate,  tkat 
somehow  or  other  they  themselves  are  exempted. 
Now  the  diflTerence  in  the  eyes  of  God,  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  of  men,  is  as  nothing :  and  if  any 
part  of  the  world  hath  need  to  be  restrained  by  th^ 
ties  of  religious  duty ;  the  upper  part,  being  the  least 
subject  to  other  restraints,  hath  the  greatest  need : 
nor  can  it  be  more  their  interest,  that  the  rest  of  man- 
kind should  have  a  sense  of  piety  kept  up  amongst 
them ;  than  it  is  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
that  the  great  should.    But  if  this  were  otherwise, 
they  may  depend  upon  it^  that  if  they  will  slight  re- 
ligion ;  such  as  see  them  do  so,  will  not  be  influenced 
by  them  to  respect  it.    And  therefore  all  the  chmee 
they  have  is,  either  to  shew  some  regard  to  its  pfe- 
cepts  themselves ;  or  to  be  content,  that  their  fimn- 
lies,  their  dependants,  and  the  world  about  them, 
shall  have  none.    This  latter  is  the  resohitios,  thai 
many  seem  to  have  taken :  what  will  follow  from  it, 
hath  been  already  felt  too  much ;  and  if  they  go  on^ 
will  be  felt  continually  more.    But  God  grant  tiiey 
may  rather  see,  before  it  be  too  late,  both  the  wicked- 
ness and  the  folly  of  throwing  off  that  reverence 
which  is  so  justly  due  to  him,  whose  laws  are,  everf 
one  of  them,  provisions  for  our  temporal  happiMai 
in  this  world,  as  well  as  our  eternal  felicity  in  tbe 
next.  Men  of  rank  and  fortune,  have  a  much  greater 
concern  in  the  welfare  of  society,  than  others ;  and 
therefore  are  more  bound,  in  point  of  prudence,  ts 
support  religion :  they  have  a  much  greater  abffity 
of  doing  it,  and  are  particularly  intrusted  with  it,  tad 
therefore  are  more  bound  in  point  of  consdence. 
But  what  completes  their  obligation,  in  both  respects, 
is,  that  if  they  neglect  it,  the  endeavours  of  otheis 
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wiB»  humanly  speaking,  be  all  in  vain.  There  may 
be  some  hope,  even  for  a  wicked  nation,  while  the 
fear  of  God  remains  in  any  considerable  number  of 
the  wealthy  and  ruling  part  of  it :  but  when  they 
once  come  to  be  thoroughly  corrupted,  then  every 
thing  is  ripe  for  ruin.  And  therefore  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  after  complaining  very  pathetically,  of  the 
sinfulness  and  impiety  of  the  bulk  of  his  country- 
men, still  thought  there  was  one  resource  left.  But 
when  he  found,  that  those  of  high  condition  were 
as  bad,  or  worse,  than  the  rest ;  he  immediately  gives, 
up  all,,  and  pronounces  their  destruction.  I  said 
(speaking  of  the  common  people)  these  are  pot^r, 
they  are  foolish;  they  knew  not  the  way  of  the  Lord^ 
and  the  judgment  of  their  God.  I  wittget  me  unto 
the  great  men,  and  will  speak  wUo  them:  for  they 
haee  known  the  way  if  the  Lord,  and  the  judgment  ^ 
.their  God.  But,  these  have  altogether  broken  the 
yoke,  and  hurst  the  bonds.  Wherefore  a  Hon  out  of 
the  forests  ^haU  tear  them,  and  a  wo^tf  the  evening 
shall  spoil  them;  a  leopard  shall  watch  over  their 
cities; — because  their  transgressions  are  many,  and 
their  baeksUdings  are  increased  *. 

But  is  it  possible  for '  us  to  keep  up  a  sufficient 
profession  of  religion,  to  secure  both  public  order 
and  domestic  tranquillity ;  yet  by  no  means  have  a 
sufficient  sense  of  it,  for  obtaining  eternal  life :  and 
what  will  the  former  avail  us  without  the  latter  ?  It 
is  not  a  merely  prudential  and  political  piety ;  it  is 
not  one,  that  will  only  form  our  behaviour  into  an 
outward  regularity,  or  affect  our  hearts  transienUy 
now  and  then,  that  will  stand  us  in  stead  hereafter : 
it  must  be  a  fixed  inward  principle,  that  moves  us 
effectually  to  look  beyond  every  thing  in  this  world, 
to  God  the  fountain  of  all  good :  and  to  take  him  for 

•  Jeremiah  v.  4 — 6. 
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omr  hope  and  cmr  portion  in  the  land  of  the  Uvimg*. 
He  offers  himself  for  such^  and  surely  we  ought  to 
accept  the  offer.  He  is  able  to  make  us  happy,  and 
nothing  else  is:  whatever  earthly  good  we  have 
most  pleasure  in,  quickly  fails :  or  if  it  did  not,  in  a 
few  years  life  itself  will  fail;  and  what  is  our  hope 
when  God  taketh  away  our  soul  f  ?  In  that  awful 
hour,  if  we  have  not  him  to  trust  in,  we  shall  have 
nothing ;  and  the  foundation  must  be  laid  now,  if 
we  would  build  upon  it  then.  But  honours,  riches 
and  pleasures,  unaccountably  turn  away  men's  atten- 
tion from  these  obvious  truths ;  and  present  them 
with  such  temptations  to  trust  in  themselves  and 
external  advantages  of  their  condition,  for  all  the 
happiness  they  need;  that  they  cannot  be  admo- 
nished too  often,  to  trust  only  in  the  living  God;  and  . 
that^  only  in  such  a  manner,  as  he  hath  declared 
they  safely  may. 

Some  have  a  bold  and  irreverent  confidence,  that 
all  is  well  with  them  in  respect  to  the  divine  favour, 
on  no  other  ground  than  that  they  are  guilty  of  oxily 
such  &ults  as  the  generality  of  the  world  are ;  as  if 
God  would  not  dare  to  punish  a  majority ;  and  men 
might  be  as  wicked  as  they  would,  provided  there 
were  but  enough  of  them  so.     But  over  and  above 
this,  persons  of  rank  seem  extremely  apt  to  think, 
that  they  shall  be  treated  with  peculiar  indulgence : 
whereas  indeed,  since  much  hath  been  given  them,  much 
will  be  required  of  them  J ;  and  in  comparison,  mercy 
wiU  soon  pardon  the  meanest,  but  the  mighty  shall  he 
mightily  tormented  \.    Others  acknowledge  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  virtuous  life  for  all  men,  but  indulgently 
presume  their  own  to  have  been  so,  which  in  strict- 
ness hath  been  far  otherwise ;  and  then  trusting  in 
themselves  that  they  are  rigJUeous  ||,  imagine  God  their 

•  Psalm  cxlii.  6.  +  Job  xxvii.  8.  J  Luke  xii.  48. 

§  Wisd.  vi.  6.  II  Luke  xviii.  9. 
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debtor.  Or  if  they  do  confess  they  have  been  faulty> 
repentance  and  amendment,  (which  they  apprehend 
to  be  sufficiently  in  their  own  power  at  any  time)  they 
conceive,  linmediately  blots  out  all,  and  gives  them 
a  claim  of  right  to  pardon  and  reward.  Now  on  the 
contrary,  reason  itself  shews,  that  forgiveness  is  an 
act  of  mere  voluntary  mercy :  and  that  nothing  is 
due  from  justice,  even  to  a  creature  perfectly  obe- 
dient, but  that  his  being  be  not  made,  on  the  whole, 
worse  than  not  being.  To  this,  experience  adds, 
that'our  best  obedience  is  very  imperfect :  and  agree- 
ably to  both,  the  Gospel  teaches,  that  by  the  deeds  qf 
the  law  shall  no  flesh  he  justified;  for  aU  have  sinned, 
and  come  short  (f  the  glory  of  God:  that  we  are  jus^ 
tified freely  hy  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  thai 
is  in  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  tohe  0 
propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood;  that  he  might 
be  just  and  thejustifler  of  Jam  which  belieceth  in  Jesus  *. 
It  teaches  also,  that  we  are  not  stifficient  qf  ourselves 
even  to  think  any  thing  ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  qf  God  *)*. 
That  by  his  graee  we  are  what  we  are ;  and  when  we 
perform  good  works,  it  is  not  we,  but  the  grace  qf 
God  which  is  with  usX;  and  proceeds  from  his  holy 
Spirit,  which  he  unU  give  to  them  that  ask  him\. 

A  doctrine,  which  so  entirely  excludes  boasting  ||,  ^ 
must  be  very  disagreeable  to  human  pride  in  general : 
but  especially  mortifying  to  those  whom  the  flattery 
of  the  world,  and  of  their  own  hearts,  hath  accus- 
tomed to  consider  themselves  in  a  light,  extremely 
different  from  that  of  miserable  sinners.  For  this 
reason  amongst  others,  in  the  early  ages,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,  were  called^  effectually :  and 
down  to  the  present,  worldly  greatness  hath  ever 
been  a  powerful  obstacle  to  Christian  humility,  in 

♦  Rom.  iii.  20.  26.  +  2  Cor.  iii.  5.  J  1  Cor.  xv.  10. 
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feith  as  well  as  practice.  What  our  Saviour  said  to 
the  Jews :  Hcvo  can  ye  helieve,  which  receive  hmumt 
mie  qf  another,  and  seek  not  the  honour ,  which  cometk 
Jrom  God  only  *,  holds  but  too  true  coiibeming  the 
upper  part  of  those  who  call  themselves  his  disciples. 
They  therefore  should  apply  with  peculiar  care,  to 
become  such  indeed;  by  looking  into  their  own 
breasts,  and  considering  well  their  need  of  the  divine 
mercy;  casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high 
thing  that  exdUeth  itself  against  the  knowledge  fjfGod; 
and  bringeth  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedh 
ence  of  Christy.  Trusting  in  ourselves  can  afford  us 
only  a  false  peace  for  a  time,  which  will  ruin  us  at 
last :  hut  whoso  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord,  mercy 
embraceth  him  on  every  side  X.  He  hath  a  covenant 
right  to  pardon  and  comfort,  assistance  in  all  good, 
protection  from  all  evil,  and  everlasting  life  to  crown 
the  whole. 

But  then  to  make  his  title  sure,  he  must  exert  his 
trust  in  all  circumstances,  and  walk  by  faith,  not  by 
sight  §.  Even  good  persons  are  strangely  apt  to  lay 
much  too  great  a  stress  on  worldly  advantages.  Hence 
it  is,  that  they  desire  them  so  earnestly,  and  delight 
in  them  so  highly ;  without  considering  that  God, 
and  a  good  conscience,  can  make  us  far  happier  with- 
out them,  than  others  are  with  them.  Were  we  but 
convinced  of  this,  we  should  feel,  with  what  justice 
the  Psalmist  pours  contempt  on  the  vehement  pur- 
suers of  what  this  earth  hath  to  give.  There  be  mamy 
that  say,  who  wiU  shew  us  any  good?  but.  Lord,  Uft 
thou  up  the  light  qf  thy  countenance  upon  us.  l%m 
hast  put  gladness  in  my  heart  more  than  in  the  time, 
that  their  com  and  their  tvine  increased.  I  unU  lay  me 
down  in  peace;  and  take  my  rest;  for  it  is  thou,  liord, 

♦Jolmv.44.       t^Corx.^.      |  Ps.  xxxii.  10.        $2Cor.v.7. 
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mhf^  that  n^ekest  me  dweU  m  sttfety  *.  Fo?  want  of 
reflecting  on  wbom  we  depend^  we  are  apt  to  be 
elated  m  our  prosperity,  and  say,  toe  shall  never  be 
moved;  when  indeed  it  is  the  Lord  of  Ins  goodness 
that  hath  made  our  hill  so  strong:  and  the  moment  he 
iums  Ms  face  from  us,  we  shall  he  trouUedf.  From 
the  same  cause  we  are  apt  to  be  dejected  when  af* 
flictions  befall  us^or  dangers  threaten  us ;  forgetting^ 
that  though  great  and  many  are  the  irofubles  of  the 
righteous,  the  Lord  deliver  eth  him  out  of  them  all  % 
in  this  worlds  if  it  be  expedient  for  him ;  if  not^  he 
shall  be  supported  under  them,  and  they  shall  in- 
crease^his  reward  in  the  next.  But  the  wicked,  God 
shall  destroy  for  ever,  and  root  them  out  cfthelandef 
theUving:  the  righteous  also  shaU see  it  md /ear,  and 
say,  with  awful  approbation  of  the  divine  justice, 
lo,  this  is  the  man  that  took  not  God  for  his  strength, 
hut  trusted  unto  the  multitude  of  his  riches,  and 
strengthened  himself  in  his  unckedness  f . 

We  should  all  therefore  learn  to  lire  more  to  our 
Maker ;  to  imprint  on  our  hearts,  and  exert  in  our 
whole  behaviour,  a  stronger  sense  of  his  present  pro- 
vidence,  and  future  rewards.  It  would  be  a  direction, 
a  security,  an  improvement,  a  comfort  to  us,  beyond 
expression.  But  especially  they,  who  have  the  great- 
est number  of  interesting  and  pleasing  objects  in  this 
world  to  fix  their  thoughts  upon ;  they,  who  may 
seem  to  have  the  least  need  of  looking  further,  have 
indeed  the  greatest,  to  be  frequently  charged,  as  the 
Jews  were  by  Moses ;  beware,  lest  when  thou  hast 
eaten  and  art  fdl,  and  hast  built  goodly  houses  and 
dwelt  therein  ;  and  when  thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  in- 
creased, and  dU  thou  hast  is  multiplied,  then  thine  heart 
be  Ufled  up,  and  thou  for  get  the  Lord  thy  God\    Now 

•  Ps.  iv.  6.  9.  t  Ps.  xxx.  6,  7.  X  Ps.  xxxiy.  19. 
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if  those  persons  forget  him^  who  have  the  most  rea- 
son to  remember  him  thankfully^  it  is  double  guilt, 
and  indeed  proportionable  folly.  For  what  can  be 
more  obvious,  than  considering  all  our  good  things, 
as  the  marks  of  his  kindness  to  us,  must  unspeak- 
ably enhance  their  value ;  nor  can  it  lay  us  under 
any  other  than  beneficial  restraints  in  the  use  of  them. 
Then  besides,  how  naturally  doth  this  consideration 
lead  us  forward  to  the  yet  more  delightful  one,  of 
that  sweet  security,  in  which  we  may  live  here  under 
the  superintendency  of  so  gracious  a  Being  ;  and  of 
those  infinitely  better  things,  which  he  hath  yet  in 
store  for  us  hereafter.  This  God  is  our  God  for  ever 
and  ever.  He  shall  be  our  guide  unto  death  *.  Thou 
shall  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  after  that  receive 
me  with  glory.  Wham  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  f 
and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison 
of  thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  failethy  but  God  is  the 
strength  of  my  Jwart  and  my  portion  for  ever  f.  There 
is  nothing  enthusiastic,  nothing  extravagant,  in  such 
reflections  and  feelings  as  these,  when  they  are 
grounded  on  good  evidence  of  our  title  to  God's 
favour ;  and  in  that  case  we  cannot  act  a  more  piooa 
or  more  rational  part,  than  to  indulge  and  enjoy  tiiem. 
Only  we  must  not  dwell  upon  contemplation  so  as 
to  forget  action ;  but,  as  the  Psalmist  directs,  trua 
in  the  Lord,  and  be  doing  goodX.  Agreeably  to  which 
rule, 

11.  The  second  duty  prescribed  in  the  text,  as  pe- 
culiarly necessary  for  the  rich  and  great,  is,  that  they 
do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works.  Extensive 
and  important  as  this  duty  is,  its  nature  is  so  well 
understood,  and  the  motives  for  practising  it  so  ob- 
vious, as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge 
particularly  upon  it.  And  indeed,  if  men  of  rank  and 

♦  Ps.  xlviii.  14.         t  Ps.  Ixxiii.  23,  24,  25.        I  Ps.  xxxvii.  3, 
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fortune  observe  duly  the  preceding  part  of  the  Apos- 
tle's charge^  they  will  easily  be  induced  to  observe 
the  concluding  one.    If  they  are  neither  so  high 
minded  as  to  neglect  and  despise  their  fellow-creair 
tures ;  nor  so  selfish  as  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  in 
the  acquisition^  the  possession,  or  voluptuous  enjoy- 
ment of  them,  for  their  happiness,  but  expect  ilonly 
from  their  acceptance  with  the  limng^God  ;  th^  Will 
naturally  imitate  him  whom  they  desire  to  pleaiEie;  {Par- 
ticularly in  his  beneficence,  the  most  amiable  of  all 
his  perfections.    And  it  is  not  by  their  wealth  only 
that  they  are  able,  and  therefore  called  to  do  good, 
but  by  their  whole  behaviour,  by  the  example  of 
their  piety  and  justice,  their  abstinence  from  crimi- 
nal and  imprudent  pleasures ;  by  an  active,  yet  mild, 
public  spirit,  and  an  honourable  disinterestedness  in 
private  life,  united  with  a  decent  frugality ;  by  at- 
tention to  the  interests,  present  and  future,  of  their 
families,  their  friends  and  dependants ;  conducted  in 
such  a  manner,  as  always  to  be  consistent  with  a 
general  care,  to  encourage  and  recommend  worthy 
persons  and  actions,  and  treat  the  unworthy  with  the 
disapprobation  and  contempt  which  they  deserve. 
These  are  methods,  by  which  those  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence may  do  much  greater  service  to  mankind 
than  large  liberalities  would  do ;  and  by  a  contrary  be- 
haviour, in  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  instances, 
they  may  easily  be  authors  of  more  mischief  than 
their  whole  estates  would  compensate  for.    Now  the 
Apostle  hath  determined,  that  though  they  bestow 
aU  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  yet  if  they  have  not 
the  charity  to  act  in  other  respects  as  they/Ought,  it 
wiU  profit  them  nothing  *. 

But  still,  though  almsgiving  is  by  no  means  the 
whole  of  beneficence,  yet  it  is  an  essential  part  in 

*  1  Cor.  xiii.  3. 
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those  wlioiii  God  hath  qualified  for  it  And  he  hath 
gmen  them  aU  tkings  rieUy  and  in  plenty,  not  merdy 
jfor  themselTes  io  e^foff,  in  the  vulgar  a&kae,  but  that 
others  may  enjoy  a  due  share  of  them,  and  they  the 
pleasure  of  imparting  it ;  the  worthiest  and  highest 
enjoyment  of  wealth  that  can  be.  This  therefore  is 
the  purpose  for  which  we  should  remember  we  are 
intrusted  with  it,  and  be  bountiful  in  propdrtion  to 
the  trust ;  for  to  withhold  but  part  of  what  is  dae, 
knowingly,  is  the  same  kind,  though  not  the  same 
degree  of  unfaithfulness,  as  to  withhold  the  whole 
Indeed  how  much  exactly  is  due,  God  hath  no  where 
determined ;  nor  could  there,  in  the  midst  of  so  great 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  have  been  given  particu- 
lar rules,  fitted  to  every  case :  nor  hath  any  pious 
mind,  that  endeavours  to  judge  and  act  as  rightiiy  as 
it  can,  the  least  reason  to  be  anxious  for  want  of  a 
more  precise  knowledge,  where  it  is  not  to  be  had. 
But,  in  general,  that  both  our  charity  and  our  gene- 
rosity should  bear  some  decent  and  liberal  propor- 
tion to  our  abilities,  and  the  rich  in  this  world  be 
rich  in  good  works  also,  not  only  the  text  enjoins, 
but  common  reason  dictates ;  and  if  we  are  deficient, 
the  poor  widow,  with  her  two  mites  *,  will  far  outdo 
us  in  th^t  very  virtue,  by  the  practice  of  which  our 
Maker  justly  expects  we  should  appear  distinguished. 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  the  rich  to  give  plentifully, 
but  they  must  do  it,  on  every  fit  occasion,  speedily ; 
be  ready  to  distribute,  and  not  stay  till  the  circum- 
stances of  the  poor  are  beyond  recovery,  or  their 
spirits  broken  under  the  weight  of  their  misfortunes, 
but  make  haste  to  help  them,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
prevent  distress.  Say  iiot  unto  iky  neighbour.  Go 
afid  come  again,  and  to-morrow  I  will  give,  when  thou 
hast  it  by  thee  f,  a?id  delay  not  to  sliew  him  mercff  J. 

♦  Mark  xii.  42,       f  Prov.  iii.  28.  \  Ecclus.  xxix.  8. 
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Nor  is  it  enougb  to  be  outwardly  expeditious,  but  we 
must  be  inwardly  wiUing  to  communicate ;  not  part 
with  our  benefactions  grudgingly  and  (^necessity,  as 
obeying  the  divine  command  merely  because  we  dare 
not  disobey  it,,^  God  loveth  a  dteeifid giver*.  To 
the  poor  indeed  it  is  aU  one  from  what  principle  we 
give^  but  to  us  the  difference  is  infinite.    In  the  heart 
lies  all  the  value.    Ever  so  little  will  be  accepted  of 
Heaven,  if  it  proceed  from  a  mind  that  would  gladly 
have  done  more ;  and  ever  so  much  will  be  despised, 
if  we  secretly  wish  we  could  have  saved  it.  St.  PauVs 
exhortation  therefore  is  of  unspeakable  importance : 
He  that  shetveth  mercy ^  let  him  do  it  with  cheerful- 
ness ^i.     And  indeed,  what  can  we  have  more  cause 
to  rejoice  in  doing  ?  It  is  very  comfortable  to  think, 
that  we  are  able ;  it  is  delightful  to  think  that  by  our 
means  the  miseries  of  God's  creation  are  lessened ;  it 
is  no  small  satisfaction  to  be  loved  and  blessed  in  this 
world,  but  it  is  the  greatest  possiUe  to  lay  up  in  store 
for  yoursehes  a  good  foundation  against  the  next,  that 
we  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  Itfe  %,  and  have  it  said  to 
us  by  our  Judge  at  the  last  day.   Well  done,  good 
andfait^ul  servant,  thou  hast  beenfaitJful  over  a  few 
things,  I  win  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things:  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  if  thy  Lordj. 

*  t  CiK.  U.  7.  t  Rom.  xii.  8.  1 1  Tim.  tL  19. 
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And  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them. 


These  words  are  part  of  our  Saviour's  answer  to  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist^  who  came  to  inquire 
whether  Jesus  were  himself  the  Messiah^  or  biily  a 
prophet  commissioned  to  foretel  his  coming.  For  it 
appears  from  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
that  many  of  the  Jews  expected,  besides  Eh'as,  ano- 
ther prophet  to  precede  or  accompany  their  great 
Deliverer :  mistaking  perhaps  the  prophet  described, 
Deut.  xviii.  for  an  attendant  of  the  Messiah,  instead 
of  the  Messiah  himself,  whom  they  were  apt  to  con- 
sider only  in  the  character  of  a  king.  And  as  Jesus 
had  now  manifested  himself  some  time  to  the  world, 
without  taking  this  character  upon  him,  it  was  natu- 
ral enough  for  John's  disciples  to  imagine,  that  per- 
haps he  came  in  the  other  only.  John  himself  in- 
deed knew,  and  probably  had  told  them  the  contrary; 
but  finding  them  still  desirous  of  further  satisfaction, 
was  extremely  willing  they  should  have  it :  and  to 
make  the  inquiry  as  easy  to  them  as  possible,  directs 
them  to  propose  the  question,  not  in  their  own  name, 
but  in  his.  On  their  doing  it,  Jesus  performs  in  their 
sight  a  considerable  number  of  his  usual  beneficent 
miracles,  joined,  as  it  should  seem,  with  suitable  in- 
structions ;   and  then,  without  declaring  himself  ex- 
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pressly^  (which  he  chose,  for  wise  and  kind  reasons^ 
to  avoid  before  the  multitude)  dismisses  them  with 
an  answer,  taken,  the  greatest  part  of  it,  out  of  the. 
words  of  Isaiah  ;  in  which  he  had  foretold  that  the 
Messiah  should  perform  just  such  miracles,  and  give 
just  such  instructions.  For  we  read,  that  m  that 
same  hour  he  cured  many  qf  their  ii^rmities  and 
pk^ues,  and  unto  many  that  were  hUnd  he  gave  sight*. 
Then  he  answered  and  stud  unto  them.  Go  and  shew 
John  again  those  things,  which  ye  do  hear  and  see. 
The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk  ;  the{ 
lepers  are  cleansed:  and  the  dec^hear ;  the  dead  are 
raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached 
to  them. 

The  prediction,  of  his  applying  himself  peculiarly 
to  instruct  the  lower  part  of  the  world,  it  is  pro- 
bable, he  purposely  reserved  to  the  last  place ;  be- 
cause his  doing  it,  (besides  its  being  the  completion 
of  a  prophecy)  was,  though  not  a  miracle,  as  the  rest 
were,  yet  a  singular  proof,  both  of  the  humanity  of 
his  temper  and  doctrine,  and  of  his  disinterestedness 
too.  For  this  method  was  incapable  of  doing  him 
service,  and  in  fact  did  him  no  small  prejudice  with 
those,  who  had  the  power  of  that  nation  in  their 
hands.  The  Jewish  teachers  and  rulers,  who  were 
the  same,  kept  the  common  sort  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance ;  and  on  that,  amongst  other  accounts,  were 
highly  reverenced  by  them.  The  familiarities  there- 
fore, to  which  Jesus  condescended,  immediately  set 
all  these  against  him ;  and  famished  them  with  an 
opportunity  of  representing  him  and  his  disciples  as 
equally  contemptible.  Thus,  when  their  own  officers, 
(whom  it  seems  his  discourses  had  struck  as  power- 
fully as  they  did  the  rest  of  the  multitude)  could  not 

•  Luke  vii.  21. 
VOL.  II.  L. 
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help  applauding  him  before,  their  faces^  Never  man 
9pake  Uke  this  Man ;  their  answer  is^  Hace  any  ^ 
ike  Rulers,  or  the  Pharisees,  believed  on  him  f  This 
people,  which  knoweth  not  the  law,  are  cursed  *.  Bat 
indeed  the  humble  and  unbiassed  minds  of  the  illite- 
rate are  much  better  judges  of  truths  when  proposed 
to  them^  than  such  as  are  blinded  with  learned  pre* 
judice^  worldly  interest^  or  sensual  pleasures.  To  the 
former  therefore  principally  our  Saviour  vouchsafed 
his  instructions,  grieving  to  see  them  scattered 
abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd  f  ;  and  they,  re- 
ceiving his  doctrine  into  honest  and  good  hearts  %$ 
liecame  in  great  numbers  his  followers :  and  at  first 
were  almost  the  only  ones  he  had.  For  St.  Luke 
tells  us,  he  Iffted  up  his  eyes  on  his  disciples  and  said. 
Blessed  he  ye  poor,  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  cf  God\. 
The  Gospel  indeed  makes  all  blessed  who  receive  il» 
both  by  its  useful  precepts,  and  its  gracious  pro- 
mises ;  yet  the  poor  especially,  as  they  have  tnoM 
need  of  those  directions  and  supports  in  this  life^ 
and  assurances  of  happiness  in  the  neict,  which  it 
communicates.  But  then,  to  receive  them,  they  must 
be  not  only  poor,  but  his  disciples.  It  is  not  beiii^ 
in  a  low  condition,  but  being  virtuous  and  pious  in 
that  condition,  that  entitles  persons  to  God's  fiivour^ 
as  it  is  not  being  wealthy  and  great,  but  making  an 
ill  use  of  wealth  and  greatness,  that  provokes  hte 
displeasure.  So  that  the  happiest  or  the  wretchedest 
here,  may,  according  as  they  behave>  be  inikiitdy 
more  happy  or  wretched  hereafter.  Our  Savioitf 
therefore^  we  find,  in  St.  Matthew,  expresses  himadf 
thus :  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  H,  they  whose 

*  J<An  vii.  45—49.  +  Matth.  ix.  36.        J  Luke  viii.  16^ 
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dispositions  nxe  suited  to  their  mean  circumstances^ 
reasonable  and  resigned,  lowly  and  submissive. 

Preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  comprehends 
therefore,  of  necessity,  instructing  them  in  the  duties, 
as  well  as  the  comforts,  belonging  to  their  state.  And 
as  our  Lord  and  Master  did  both,  so  should  his  minis- 
ters. The  duties  of  the  rich  and  great  I  have  lately 
recounted,  and  pressed  upon  them,  very  freely,  from 
this  place.  And  now,  I  hope,  you,  that  are  the  infe^ 
nor  part  of  the  world,  will  patiently  bear,  in  your 
turn,  the  same  well-meaning  plainness  of  speech  that 
your  betters  have  borne ;  and  make  the  proper  use  of 
it,  as  God  grant  them  to  do.  Under  the  genend 
term,  poor,  is  contained  a  considerable  variety  of  de- 
grees;  each  therefore  should  apply  peculiarly  to 
themselves  the  precepts  that  peculiarly  belong  to  them, 
and  take  no  offence  at  the  rest  Of  such  as  are  com^ 
mon  to  a&,  they  may  all  reap  the  benefit ;  and  the 
highest  may  receive  some  admonition  from  what  is 
said  to  the  lowest ;  as  it  will  contribute  to  regulate, 
not  only  their  way  of  thinking  and  behaving  to  their 
inferiors,  but  their  temper  and  conduct  in  other  res- 
pects.  For  to  be  poor  in  spirit,  a  very  different  thing 
from  mean-spiritedness,  is  incumbent  on  the  wealthi- 
est and  the  noblei^. 

1.  The  first  duty  to  be  enjoined  you,  is,  contented- 
xiess  in  your  poverty.  A  hard  saying,  you  will  be 
apt  to  think,  when  scarce  any  one  is  contented  in 
the  midst  of  riches  and  honours.  But  the  discontent 
,of  suchi  you  will  own,  is  without  reason.  And  if  it 
can  at  all  arise  from  mere  humour,  without  any  thing 
in  fiujt  to  justify  it,  possibly  yours  may  be  unjustifi- 
nble  too.  In  order  to  try  then,  whether  it  be  or  not, 
let  us  consider  what  ground  for  complaint  you  cab 
allege. 

l2 
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That  some  should  have  greater  plenty  than  others^ 
is  no  more  a  hardship^  than  that  some  should  have 
better  health  or  understandings^  or  longer  lives.  If 
there  could  be  a  claim  of  right  to  any  of  these  things^ 
all  men  would  have  an  equal  claim ;  but  as  they  are 
entirely  the  free  gifts  of  God,  he  may  certainly  give 
them  in  what  proportion  he  pleases.  He  hath  made 
some  orders  of  beings,  as  we  see  with  our  eyes,  much 
lower  than  the  lowest  of  men ;  he  hath  made  others, 
as  we  are  taught  in  Scriptures,  much  higher  than 
the  highest  of  men ;  and  doubtless  he  could  have 
made  them  unspeakably  higher  than  they  are.  If 
then  any  part  of  the  creation  may  complain  of  mere 
inferiority,  every  part  may  complain  without  end.  If 
any  part  may  complain  merely  because  it  suffisis 
something,  no  part,  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  it 
exempt  from  aU  suffering.  And  amongst  other  ei^ 
why  may  not  God  permit  some  to  feel  poverty  ? 

Indeed,  without  perpetual  miracles,  how  can  it  be 
prevented  ?  For  supposing  equality  of  circumstances 
were  to  be  established  at  this  very  time,  it  could  never 
subsist.  One  person  would  be  industrious  and  pru- 
dent, and  mend  his  affairs  ;  another,  negligent  or  in- 
judicious, and  ruin  them.  Now  that  each  should  pos- 
sess for  his  own,  what  his  own  care  and  labour  hath 
acquired,  is  no  more  than  strict  justice ;  that  what 
each  dies  possessed  of,  should  descend  to  his  owH 
children  and  relations,  preferably  to  others,  is  suidy 
but  reasonable.  And  yet  from  hence  will  of  course 
follow,  by  degrees,  all  the  wealth,  and  all  the  poverty, 
that  we  now  see. 

The  first  Christians  indeed  at  Jerusalem  had  al 
their  possessions  in  common  * ;  but  this  neither  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  their  practice  any  where  else,  mft 

•  Acts  ii.  44,  45.  iv.  34,  35, 
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to  have  lasted  there,  nor  to  have  been  designed  to 
last,  nor  to  have  been  more  than  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment. For  St  Peter  tells  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  that 
they  needed  not,  unless  they  pleased,  either  to  have 
sold  their  land,  or  put  any  of  the  purchase-money 
into  the  common  stock ;  but  that  pretending  they 
had  put  it  in  all,  (which  entitled  them  to  a  main- 
tcaiance)  when  indeed  they  had  secreted  a  part,  and 
how  large  a  part  we  know  not,  was  an  impious  fraud  ^. 
Community  of  goods  therefore  was  no  command  then ; 
and  very  soon  affcer  we  find,  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor  established  and  al- 
lowed every  where  amongst  believers.  Nor  can  the 
destroying  of  it  be  attempted,  without  the  most  dread^ 
ful  injustice,  confusions  and  mischiefs  in  human 
society ;  nor  could  the  attempt  succeed.  And  even 
supposing  every  one  were  to  agree  in  the  scheme, 
who  can  say  what  would  follow  upon  it  ?  in  all  like- 
lihood so  universal  a  neglect  of  industry,  that  but 
few  of  the  present  conveniences  of  life  would  be  pro- 
vided ;  and  perhaps  mankind  in  general  would  be 
more  destitute  than  most  of  the  poor  are  now. 

If  then  there  must  be  high  and  low  in  the  world, 
why  is  it  harder  that  you  should  be  of  the  latter  sort 
than  that  others  should  ?  Were  they  in  your  place, 
ought  not  they  to  be  content  ?  And  if  so,  why  ought 
not  you  now  ?  It  may  be,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  you  make,  the  difference  of  your 
happiness  is  very  small,  or  possibly  you  have  the 
most.  The  pleasures,  for  which  you  envy  the  great, 
are  usually  very  tasteless  to  them ;  and  would  be  so 
to  you  very  soon,  if  you  were  in  their  place.  Then, 
amidst  all  that  they  seem  to  enjoy,  you  little  know 
what  many  of  them  suffer,  and  how  much  of  it  they 

*  Acts  V.  1—4. 
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suffer  from  being  in  tke  station  they  are.  Ycmi  will 
say  indeed^  that  the  inconveniences  you  feel  yoa 
cannot  avoid ;  whereas,  if  they  feel  any,  it  is  their 
own  fault.  But,  in  truth,  there  are  disquiets,  belongs 
ing  to  their  rank,  from  which  yours  is  exempt.  Or 
allowing  it  to  be  their  own  fault,  what  follows  f 
Why,  that  your  sufferings  proceeding  from  God's 
providence,  if  you  behave  well  under  them,  you  will 
be  rewarded  for  them ;  and  theirs,  proceeding  from 
their  own  wrong  conduct,  without  repentance  they 
will  be  punished  for  them  over  and  above.  And  who 
can  tell,  but  were  you  in  the  same  situation,  you 
might  fall  into  the  same  faults  ?  Power  and  rank, 
and  leisure  and  plenty,  may  indeed  be  used  to  ex» 
cellent  purposes ;  but  prove  commonly,  in  fact,  such 
strong  temptations  to  the  worst  of  sins,  that  a  station 
less  exposed  to  danger,  and  which  obliges  you  in 
several  respects  to  behave  only  as  all  persons  ought 
to  behave,  may  be  the  greatest  worldly  blessing  you 
could  have  had ;  even  though  it  were  accompanied 
with  much  more  grievous  outward  disadvantages 
than  it  is.  But  indeed  some  of  those  disadvantages 
consist  in  mere  opinion  and  fancy.  You  are  miser- 
able, because  you  think  yourself  poor ;  at  the  same 
time  there  are  those,  who,  if  they  were  but  in  your  « 
condition,  would  be  happy,  for  they  would  Uiink 
themselves  rich.  And  the  very  persons  whom  you 
envy,  because  they  are  above  you,  it  may  be  are 
pitying  themselves  all  tlie  while,  because  others  are 
above  them.  This,  you  see,  is  only  fancy  and  folly  on 
both  sides. 

But  as  to  more  real  inconveniences.  Just  in  the 
same  manner,  that  custom  makes  a  life  of  pleasuro 
insipid  to  the  great ;  it  makes  a  life  of  labour  and 
hardship  tolerable,  and  comfortable  to  their  inferiors ; 
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unleaa  they  set  their  own  minda  to  make  it  otherwiaft. 
Indeed  when  persons  are  reduced^  from  oase  and  af- 
fluence^ to  take  pdns  ajid  feel  straits ;  this  is  a  bur^ 
den  much  heavier.  But  even  then,  reason  and  timfl^ 
9nd  especially  religion,  will  teach  you  to  support  it 
very  well.  If  it  proceed  from  your  own  fault ;  you 
luive  little  eau^e  to  repine,  and  an  useful  admonition 
to  learn  more  wisdom.  If  from  God's  disposal  of 
things,  his  justice  and  goodness  will,  sooner  or  later, 
(unply  recompense  you  for  it ;  and  all  his  servants 
vill  have  compassion  on  you,  and  help  you,  in  the 
mean  while.  The  exhortation  therefore  is  very  vea* 
sonable :  Fear  not,  my  son,  thai  we  are  made  poor  ; 
Jor  thou  hast  much  wealth,  ff  thou  fear  Ood,  and  de- 
part from  all  sin,  and  do  that  which  is  pleasing  in  his 
sight  *.  Whatever  is  brought  upon  thee  take  cheer- 
fnUsf;  and  be  patient,  when  thou  art  changed  to  a  low 
fistate  t-  But  such  as  are  bom  to  that  estate,  may, 
fot  the  most  part,  be  very  happy  in  it,  if  they  wiU. 
And  io  many  of  them  are  visibly  full  as  happy  as  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  that  the  defect  must  lie  in  their 
temper,  not  their  circumstances,  if  others  are  un- 
happy. When  indeed  any  uncommon  diificuUies 
befall  them ;  when  they  have  numerous  families,  and 
perhaps  little  employment ;  or  when  old  age  disables 
them  from  working;  or  sickness  calls  for  relief, 
which  they  have  not  the  means  of  procuring ;  then 
their  case  is  very  grievous ;  and  all,  who  know  it, 
should  be  tenderly  affected,  and  assist  them  plenti- 
fully. But  even  at  such  times  of  distress,  they  should 
recollect,  that  their  superiors  are  by  no  means  en- 
tirely free  from  the  same  uneasinesses.  Persons  4>f 
^considerable  rank  often  find  it  hard/enough  to  bring 
up  a|id  provide  for  a  number  of  children  decently ; 

•  Tob.  iv.  ^l .  t  Ecclus.  ii.  4. 
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and  when  infirmities  and  diseases  attack  the  wealth* 
iest,  though  they  may  have  better  advice  and  ac- 
commodations than  others^  yet  these  things  are  not 
able  to  lighten  the  burthen  near  so  much^  as  they 
that  want  them  imagine.  And  whoever  hath  health; 
which  the  common  people  that  live  regularly,  have 
the  most  of;  and  a  good  conscience,  which  all  may 
have  that  will ;  seldom  needs  to  be  miserable  on  ac- 
count of  his  circumstances.  Health,  saith  the  wise 
son  of  Sirach,  is  abooe  all  gold:  and  a  strong  body 
above  infinite  wealth.  There  is  no  riches  above  a  sound 
body :  and  no  joy  above  the  joy  of  the  heart  ^. 

These  comforts  therefore  you  should  value  as  they 
deserve :  you  should  reflect  also,  that  of  every  natu- 
ral gratification,  which  God  hath  provided  for  man, 
(and  all  the  artificial  ones  are  trifling  in  comparison) 
he  hath  provided  you  a  good  share.  You  can  behold 
the  light  of  the  sun,  breathe  the  freshness  of  the  air, 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  seasons,  relish  your  food, 
and  be  refreshed  by  your  sleep,  as  well  as  the  great- 
est monarchs  on  earth.  The  higher  and  social  plea- 
sures too  of  kind  affections,  real  friendships,  frank 
and  cheerful  conversations,  are  as  much  within  your 
reach,  as  they  can  be  within  any  one's,  if  not  more. 
And  if  your  rank  be  not  an  honourable,  it  is  however 
a  necessary  one ;  and  proper  care^  to  do  the  business 
of  it  skilfully  and  diligently,  will  and  must,  and  you 
cannot  but  be  sensible  does,  make  you  regarded,  and 
sought  after  by  your  betters.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, even  the  poor  have  suflicient  cause,  not  only  to 
be  content,  but  thankful  to  Heaven,  for  its  goodness 
to  them. 

Still  the  straits  and  hardships  of  some  of  thenif 
though  God's  help  makes  the  worst  supportable,  may 

*  Ecclus.  XXX.  15,  16. 
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leave  them  small  reason  to  be  fond  of  life.  But  so 
may  the  pams  and  sorrows  of  the  wealthiest.  And 
even  this  situation  affords  you  one  advantage^  that 
you  will  have  less  inducement  to  regret  the  approach 
of  death ;  may  detach  your  affections  without  reluc- 
tance from  a  worlds  the  enjoyments  of  which  are 
sadly  embittered  to  others  by  the  thoughts  of  leav- 
ing it ;  and  comfort  yourselves  with  the  prospect  of 
going  to  that  place^  where  the  wearu  he  ai  rest,  and 
the  servant  is  free  from  his  master  *r  O  death,  how 
bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee  to  a  man  that  liveth 
at  rest  in  his  possessions,  that  hath  prosperity  in  all 
things  I  But  acceptable  is  thy  sentence  to  the  needy, 
and  to  him  that  is  vexed  with  aU  things  f .  Yet  were 
deliverance  from  present  evils  by  future  endless  in- 
sensibility the  thing  hoped  for^  this  would  be  a  me- 
lancholy relief.  But  religion  sets  before  us^  an  in- 
finitely brighter  view  of  things :  assuring  us^  that 
God  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith, 
and  heirs  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  hath  promised  to 
them  that  love  him  %.  Here  then  is  the  strong  conso- 
lation^ that  on  however  bad  a  footing  any  may  be^  in 
their  temporal  concerns^  we  are  all  on  a  level,  as  to 
our  eternal  interests :  or  if  there  be  any  difference, 
it  is  in  favour  of  the  suffering  part  of  mankind. 
Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  ;  for  they  shall  be  comr- 
forted%. 

But,  admitting  that  there  is  by  no  means  any 
ground  to  complain  of  God,  the  poor  will  allege, 
however,  that  they  have  reason  frequently  to  com- 
plain of  their  fellow  creatures,  the  rich  and  great, 
for  shewing  so  little  regard  to  them  in  their  neces- 
sities.   And  far  from  denying  this,  it  is  our  duty,  who 

.     •  Jobiii.  17.  19.  +  Ecclus  xli.  1,  2. 
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are  ministers  of  tlie  Gospel,  to  plead  it  fw  Hiem,  ud 
excite  others  to  abound  more  and  more  in  tendor 
eompassion  and  liberality  towards  them. 

But  then,  whilst  we  endeavour,  on  aU  occasion^ 
that  due  care  may  be  taken  of  you  who  are  poor; 
we  must  remind  you,  not  to  be  insensible  of  what  is 
done,  nor  to  require  more  than  is  reasonable*  And 
here,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  common  people  of  this 
nation  ought  ta  esteem  it  an  unspeakable  blessing, 
that  they  live  m  a  land  of  laws  and  liberty ;  where 
the  meanest  is  protected  from  the  oppression  of  the 
greatest,  to  a  degree  that  would  be  incredible  in  most 
countries.  For  too  many  countries  there  are.  In 
which  your  small  properties,  your  whole  disposal  of 
yourselves,  and  your  very  lives,  would  be  subject  to 
the  will  of  arbitrary  masters :  and  you  would  neither 
dare  to  speak  a  free  word,  nor  even  to  worship  your 
Maker,  in  the  way  that  your  consciences  direct  you. 
Surely  then  your  condition  requires  of  you,  great 
thankfulness,  not  only  to  God,  but  to  your  earthly 
superiors,  who  allow  and  preserve  to  you  such  Talu* 
able  privileges  ;  and  great  respect,  in  your  nuuoBm*, 
both  of  behaving  towards  them,  and  thinking  ef 
them ;  which  is  very  ill  shewn  by  murmuring  against 
them  for  things,  that  you  cannot  be  judges  of,  and 
in  all  likelihood  are  utterly  misinformed  about. 

But  farther :  the  lowest  part  of  the  poor,  in  par- 
ticular,  should  consider,  whdt  ample  provision  for 
their  wants  is  made  here  by  law  ;  such  as  no  other 
nation  upon  earth  hath  established:  what  nolde 
foundations,  for  their  relief  under  sickness  or  aoei^ 
dents,  and  for  the  education  of  their  children,  private 
charity  hath  laid :  and  these  things  should  dispose 
them  to  a  better  opinion,  both  of  the  comforts  of 
their  own  condition,  and  of  the  goodness  of  those. 
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to  whom  they  are  owing.  If  still  you  are  any  of  you 
in  distress,  recollect,  whether  your  own  mismanage^ 
ment  hath  not  been  the  principal  occasion  of  it ;  and 
lay  the  blame,  which  you  ought,  upon  yourselves, 
before  you  lay  any  upon  others :  however,  even  in 
this  case  you  are  to  be  relieved ;  but  not  so  liberally 
as  if  you  had  deserved  better.    Consider  too,  whe« 
ther  even  now  you  are  not  able  to  get  or  to  save  more 
than  you  do ;  wA  remember  that  m>  one  is  bound 
to  give  you,  what  your  own  diligence  and  frugality 
would  supply  you  with,  if  you  pleased.     But  sup- 
posing your  want  and  your  merit  as  great  as  possible, 
it  is  not  every  one  to  whom  you  apply  that  can  do 
for  you  what  you  imagine.    Undoubtedly  the  rich 
are  often  hard  hearted  ;  but  perhaps  the  poor  are> 
full  as  often,  immoderate  in  their  expectations  and 
unjust  in  their  censures.     You  do  not  know  what 
sums  people  are  able  to  give  in  charity ;  for  in  all 
likelihood,  you  are  neither  well  acquainted  with  their 
incomes,  nor  the  various,  demands  that  there  are  upon 
them,  of  other  sorts :  which  last  may  easily  be  greater 
than  you  can  weU  apprehend.    Besides,  you  do  not 
know,  what  they  do  give  in  charity.    That  which 
they  refuse  to  you,  or  your  acquaintance,  they  may 
bestow,  and  perhaps  much  more,  on  others,  who  pos* 
sibly  are  fuU  as  proper  objects,  whatever  you  may 
think.    And  I  doubt  not,  but  many  a  good  man  is 
frequently  cursed,  for  denying  a  trifle  to  a  clamorous 
public  petitioner ;  who  hath  been  largely  and  wil- 
lingly bountiful  to  private  distresses,  perhaps  but  the 
hour  before ;  and  it  may  be,  doth  more  service  by 
his  prudent  choice,  than  his  liberal  distribution. 
We  ought  not  indeed  to  pass  over  any  of  the  poor, 
from  partiality  or  penuriousness ;  but  give  to  every 
one  that  asketh*,  so  far  as  our  circumsttmces  permit 

*  Luke  vi.  30. 
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us,  and  the  end  of  giving  will  be  served  by  it.  But 
as  giving  to  some  would  do  harm,  and  we  cannot 
give  to  all  enough  to  do  them  good,  charity  itsdf 
forbids  us  to  interpret  this  precept  in  the  fulness  of 
its  literal  extent  Yet,  God  forbid,  that  any  should 
seek  a  pretext  for  relieving  few  or  none,  because 
many  are  undeserving,  and  they  cannot  relieve  every 
one.  Such  a  plea  will  not  excuse  them  in  the  opi- 
nion of  men  here  ;  much  less  in  that  awAil  judgment 
hereafter,  when  the  rich  and  the  poor  shidl  meet  Uh 
gether  before  the  Lord,  the  Maker  of  them  ali*.  But 
as  the  wealthy  should  not  contrive  to  evade  alms- 
giving, so  the  needy  should  not  be  forward  to  sus* 
pect  them  of  it ;  but  resolve  to  judge  nothing  before 
the  time,  until  the  Lord  come,  who  will  make  mamfe^t 
the  counsels  of  the  heart  f . 

One  thing  more,  to  be  observed  by  you  in  favour 
of  your  condition,  is,  that  God  hath  not  left  you  to 
depend  solely  on  the  piety  and  charity  of  the  rich ; 
but  provided,  that  their  love  of  gain,  their  vanity, 
or  their  luxury,  shall  be  made  what  they  do  not  de- 
sign them  for,  the  means  of  doing  some  good  to  their 
inferiors,  by  employing  them ;  as  well  as  much  harm 
by  setting  them  an  ill  example.  More  good  might 
be  done  indeed,  and  all  the  harm  avoided,  would  they 
act  from  the  principles  they  ought.  For  the  folUes 
and  vices  of  one  part  of  mankind,  are  far  from  bdng 
the  proper  method  of  maintaining  the  other.  But 
however,  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  kindness 
of  Providence,  to  have  ordered  things  so,  that  they 
who  mean  you  little  or  no  service,  shall  do  you  a  great 
deal:  and  contribute,  without  thinking  ofit,tomake 
your  condition  comfortable,  while  perhaps  they  are 
making  themselves  wretched,  both  in  this  life  and 
that  which  is  to  come. 

*  Prov.  xxii.  2.  t  1  Cor.  iv.  5. 
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Upon  the  whole  then  it  appears,  that  you  have  na 
ground  of  complaint  against  God ;  and  much  less, 
perhaps  than  you  imagined,  against  men ;  that  your 
state  hath  many  comforts  belonging  to  it;  and 
usually  not  many  necessary  sufferings,  beyond  what 
others  feel.  But  when  any  of  you  have  the  most, 
only  do  your  duty  faithfuUy  and  prudently,  and  you 
may  compose  your  minds  with  a  full  assurance,  that 
at  length  all  shall  end  well :  Your  light  qffUctions 
which  are  hut  for  a  moment,  shall  work  for  you  an  eter- 
nal weight  of  glory  *,  in  the  next  world :  and  in  this, 
as  God  hath  enabled  you  to  bear  them  hitherto,  he 
will  doubtless  enable  you  to  bear  them  still :  nay, 
perhaps  lighten  your  burthen  when  you  least  think 
of  it.  For  the  poor  shall  not  alway  be  forgotten : 
the  pati^  abiding  of  the  meek  shall  not  perish  for 
ever  f .  The  eye  of  the  Lord  is  tq)on  them  that  fear 
him,  on  them  that  put  their  trust  in  his  mercy  ;  to  de^ 
Uver  their  soul  from  death,  and  keep  them  cdive  in  the 
time  of  faxmneX.  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good: 
so  shalt  thou  dweU  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  sludt 
he  fed  ^.  Some  means  or  other  Heaven  will  point 
out  to  you,  to  prevent  you  falling  into  the  utmost 
extremities.  Providence  is  your  security :  the  great- 
est persons  on  earth  have  no  better.  Without  a  title 
to  God's  favour,  no  one  can  be  happy :  and  with  it 
no  one  needs  be  miserable.  For  whether  a  man  be 
rich  or  poor;  if  he  have  a  good  heart  towards  the 
Lord,  he  shall  at  aU  times  rejoice  mth  a  cheerful 
countenance  ||. 

•  2  Cor.  iv.  17.         t  Psalm  ix.  18.        \  Ibid,  xxxiii.  18,  19. 
§  Psalm  xxxYii.  d*  ||  Ecclus.  xxvi.  4. 
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— and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them. 

One  principal  mark  of  true  religion  is  its  tendeney 
to  make  men  first  good>  then  happy.  Precepts  of 
piety  and  virtue  unattended  with  rewards^  will  always 
be  ineffectual :  and  promises  of  rewards^  indepen- 
dent upon  piety  and  virtue^  must  of  necessity  be 
£ftlse.  Christianity  therefore  comprehends  both^  and 
proposes  them  equally  to  all  mankind:  requiring 
obedience  fir^m  the  greatest^  as  a  condition  of  God^n 
fiEivour ;  and  offering  eternal  felicity  to  the  meaneM 
on  performance  of  their  duties.  For  this  reason  I 
have  lately  set  before  you  the  peculiar  duties  of  Uie 
upper  part  of  the  worlds  and  have  since  proceeded 
to  those  of  the  lower.  The  only  one  of  the  latter, 
which  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  is,  that  they  be 
content  with  their  condition ;  and  neither  murmur 
at  all  against  God,  who  never  gives  them  cause ;  mr 
complain  of  men  more  than  they  have  cause ;  nor 
be  dejected  in  their  own  minds ;  but  compose  and 
support  themselves  by  attending  to  the  comforts  of 
the  state  they  are  in,  as  well  as  the  inconveniences 
of  it.  With  this  I  chose  to  begin,  and  to  insist  on  it 
largely,  because,  when  once  the  poor  are  convinced 
that  they  may  be  happy,  they  will  naturally  and 
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iheeirfully  endeavour  to  become  so :  for  which  end 
hey  must  learn^ 

2.  To  be  humble :  a  virtue  closely  connected  with 
he  former.     For  as  pride  is  usually  the  origin  of 
Uscontent ;  so  discontent  in  return  nourishes  pride ; 
ill  after  thinking  fgJsely  their  present  situation  too 
)ad  for  them^  men  come  by  degrees  to  think  hardly 
fctty  su£Bciently  good.    Now  all  may  find  great  rear 
;on  for  humility,  on  viewing  the  imperfections  and 
railties  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  their  own 
n  particular :  but  the  poor  have  additional  subjects 
>f  mortification  to  refiect  on ;  they  see  and  feel  them* 
;elves  inferior  to  most  around  them,  dependant 
probably  on  some  for  their  livelihood;  and  are  tx^ 
eluded  ftom  the  possibility  of  many  improvements 
Mud  advsmtages,  which  others  enjoy,  still  this  is  no 
apround  for  dissatisfaction.     For  that  some  are  in  A 
better  condition,  cannot  really  change  theirs  into  a 
irotse.    It  remains,  notwithstanding,  just  what  it 
vrould  be,  if  none  were  better.    And  making  co«^ 
parisons  only  to  disquiet  yourselves  is  great  folly* 
But  making  them^  to  learn  from  that  inferiority  in 
which  you  are  placed,  a  suitable  way  of  thinking,  and 
behaving,  is  so  needful  and  so  obvious  a  lesson  both 
of  wisdom  and  duty,  that  neglecting  it  is  inercus^ 
able« 

Those  minds  must  be  grievously  hardened  in  the 
wrong,  that  can  have  no  impression  made  on  them 
by  such  peculiarly  strong  calls  to  be  modest  and  sub- 
missive. Nor  will  this  prove  a  less  unhappy  dispo- 
sition, than  it  is  a  faulty  one :  but,  in  all  likelihood, 
you  will  sviSer  more  from  the  absurd  haughtiness  of 
your  temper,  than  all  the  hardships  of  your  outward 
circumstances  put  together.  Instead  of  esteeming 
or  pitying  you,  the  world  will  dislike  and  scorn  you* 
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For  the  son  of  Sirach  expresses  only  what  every  one 
in  some  measure  feels^  when  having  said,  three  mrti 
of  men  my  wul  hateth,  and  I  am  greatly  (ff ended,  at 
their  life:  he  puts  down  in  the  first  place,  a  poor 
man  that  is  proud*.    Pride  in  those,  who  should  be 
the  farthest  from  it,  is  extremely  disgustful,  even 
when  it  is  harmless :  but  usually  it  leads  on  to  inao- 
lent  behaviour.    Now  insolence  to  superiors  may 
produce  unspeakable  mischiefs  to  you ;  but  will  al* 
ways  produce  some ;  and  though  it  be  confined  to 
your  equals  or  inferiors,  will  be  the  source  of  per- 
petual uneasiness  as  well  as  guilt    Yet  I  am  afraid 
it  is  exceeding  conmion  for  the  lower  ranks  to  use 
those  who  are  but  a  little  beneath  them  with  such 
contempt  and  harshness  as  they  seldom  or  never  ex- 
perience from  the  highest  above  them ;  and  would 
not  think  it  tolerable  if  they  did.    But  surely  thepa 
you  should  be  willing  to  give  the  treatment,  you  ex-* 
pect  to  receive :  and  seeing,  as  you  must,  how  well 
condescension  becomes  your  betters ;  think  how  iU^ 
assuming  and  overbearing  becomes  you.     But  sup- 
posing your  haughtiness  injurious  or  displeasing  to 
no  one  else,  it  will  be  greatly  detrimental  to  yourselt 
You  have  formerly  been  in  good  circumstances  per- 
haps, or  you  are  descended  from  a  good  family ;  and 
therefore  you  will  not  bring  down  your  heart  to 
your  present  condition.  But  what  follows  from  this  ? 
Only  that  struggling  under  the  yoke  makes  it  gall 
you  the  more ;  and  you  are  ten  times  uneasier  than 
you  need  to  be :  whereas  would  you  but  accommo- 
date your  spirit  to  your  station ;  you  would  soon  be 
sensible,  that  with  men  as  well  as  God,  he  that  huuh 
hleth  himself  shaU  he  exalted  f :  you  would,  enjoy,  in 
this  world,  a  peaceful  composure  of  soul ;  and  in  the 

*  £cclus.  XXV.  2.  f  Matth.  xxii.  12, 
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)xt,  that  blessedness^  which  is  reserved  for  the 
eek  and  lowly. 

But  of  all  sorts  of  pride  in  the  poor,  the  strangest 
id  most  pernicious  is  that,  which  tempts  not  a  few 
'  them  to  imagine,  they  are  of  too  much  conse« 
lence  to  do  any  thing  for  their  own  maintenance, 
(deed  when  they  have  formerly  been  of  good  rank 
td  lived  in  plenty,  especially  when  their  fiUl  from 
is  not  owing  to  wilful  sins  or  follies,  it  should  be 
e  endeavour  of  their  relations  and  friends  to  pro^ 
de  for  them  in  some  degree,  suitably  to  what  they 
lee  were.  But  if  such  as  are  especially  concerned^ 
ther  cannot  or  will  not  do  this,  there  is  little  room 
expect,  thftt  others  should  contribute  enough  to- 
urds^  it  to  be  effectual.  And  therefore  the  uur 
ippy  persons  whose  case  it  is,  unless  Providence 
ise  them  up  some  unlooked  for  support,  sink  down 
course  to  the  level  of  the  common  poor :  and  it 
miot  be  more  the  duty  of  the  charitable  to  help 
em,  than  it  is  theirs  to  help  themselves  by  any 
rt  of  honest  employment,  for  which  they  are  qua- 
ied.  Once  heaven  had  placed  you  in  a  higher 
ihere :  now  it  hath  reduced  you  to  a  lower :  the  oc- 
ipations  of  the  latter  are  as  much  incumbent  upon 
m  at  present,  as  those  of  the  former  were  before : 
id  your  attention  to  them  will  be  as  amply  rewarded 
r  the  Disposer  of  all  things.  You  must  support 
lurself,  either  by  virtuous  diligence  or  by  vicious 
curses.  The  latter  nothing  can  justify :  the  former, 
whatever  way  you  are  called  to  exercise  it,  will 
r  no  reproach,  but  an  honour  to  you.  And  the  rich 
id  great,  far  from  rejecting  and  disowning  their 
K>r  kindred  or  acquaintance,  for  condescending  to 
ly  usefid  business,  when*  necessity  requires,  ought 
encoumge  and  applaud  them.    For  it  is  an  excel- 

V6L.  II.  H 
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lent  xnftrk  of  a  righi;  and  good  mind,  that  they  ratbei^ 
choose  to  work  with  quietness,  and  eat  their  aum  hread\ 
tdbsn  importune  others,  or  lead  themselves  into  temp- 
tation. And  indeed  the  temptations  arising  ftm^ 
poverty  and  distress,  are  so  very  dangerous  to  ihp9l 
who  have  lived  in  affluence  and  credit ;  that  as  wam^ 
as  ever  they  find  difficulties  coming  upon  themi^.^ 
they  have  any  regard  to  a  good  conscience)  thqp 
must  immediately  reduce  their  own  expence^^lowei 
the  appearance  and  expectations  of  those  who  de» 
pend  on  them,  and  bo  conduct  every  thing,  as  oMf 
least  expose  them  to  the  hazard  of  acting  amiiSj^  asi 
hest  secure  them  an  honest  sttbsl&rtence*  For,  Fhl^ 
ever  a  fSEdse  honour  may  suggest  to.the  cqntraryj  >^ 
ter  is  he  that  labaureth  and  ahoimd^  an  oj^  Mngi^ 
than  he  that  boasteth  hmself  and  watUeth  br^md  fi 
The  mention  of  this  ixiatter  hath  led  me  ins€flisili]| 
to  a 

Sd  duty  of  the  poor,  and  a  very  important  oim 
that  of  Industry ;  to  which  humility  will  greatly  in- 
cline them,  nor  will  contentment  be  at  all  inconsktr 
ent  with  it  For  a  principal  reason  why  the  poor 
may  be  justly  contented,  is,  that  by  diligence  they 
may  go  on  very  comfortably ;  and  their  beiqg  wdl 
enough  satisfied  with  their  present  situation  is  ih> 
manner  of  objection  against  endeavouring  to  bett^ 
it,  when  opportunity  ofiers.  Every  one  indeed  is 
bound  to  be  industrious,  in  a  way  suitable  to  his  laidK, 
and  contribute  his  proportion  to  the  common  giNA 
in  which  he  shares.  Those  of  high  degree  are  alilv 
ito  do  much  good  singly ;  the,  poor  have  eaek  pf  ^i^a 
very  little  separate  powar :  but,  considered  as  a  «j(i)ir 
'leotive  body,  it  is  on  their  application  and  lalMV 
vthat  the  weakh  and.  strength  of  nations,  all  tha 

^2  Th^.  iii.  12.  t  Ecdiif .  x.  S7 
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vmA6l¥m  and  el^mces  of  Jfife,  inde^  the  ^f^^cfei 
and  gPQd  order  of  aocietioft  d^pend ;  for  notl^iig^  l^ujb 
light  caoaployment  will  ke»p  tbem  out  of  wropg^ 
71|^  ooii3id(^ratioii8  xmkfi  their  diligence  pf  infinite 
unportance  to  the  public ;  imd  there  are  oth^f  Si  her 
ftfles  their  intere3t  in  the  public^  that  inal:e  it  of 
It^iial  importance  to  themaelyes.  It  is  true,  in  p(H^t 
ttf  0Qnfli(uence>  the  rich  are  no  leas  obliged  to  it  tltftQ 
jTQU ;  but  in  point  of  worldly  necessity,  the  differ^ce 
U  very  wide.  Nor  yet  is  it  any  disadvantage  to  you 
on  the  whole,  that  in  this  particular  you  cannot  w<ell 
«.yQid.  a^ing  as  you  ought.  For  to  how  miMiy  9f 
jrour  superiors  is  it  i^e  greatest  imhappiness,  that 
lihfsr  cjrcuinstances  enable  them  to  lead  ^he  Uves 
^j  dol 

.  ^  fiut,  in  your  j»tuatiQn,  jndulgiug  idleness  and:  its 
^oibpanions  cm  last  hut  a  very  short  time ;  anift  ^n 
will  bring  after  it  such  dreadful  coQBequ^Ilaes,  of  di^ 
icess  and  reproach,  aiid  temptation  to  every  thing 
bad,  (es^tending  not  only  to  you,  but  to  all  who  be- 
long to  you)  that  you  must  resolve  to  follow  some 
|i<»iest  employment  closely.  Beiteversomuchagainst 
yaur  liking  at  first,  you  will  certainly  come  in  time  to 
h^  very  wellpleased  with  it.  Every  one  that  hath  per^ 
fevered  hath  found  it  so.  And  then,  you  will  spend 
the  rest  of  your  days  in  satisfaction  and  comfort : 
7DU  will  be  at  peace  within,  and  respected  both  by 
ijomr  equ^  and  your  betters  :  if  you  have  dUldren, 
•jKiu  will  lookuponihem  with  delight,  and  they  upof 
|r«u  with  gratitude;  you  will  make  a  provision 
against  sickness  and  accidents ;  and  wjiisi  you  come 
JkibM  age,  you  will  he  able  to  aiSbrd  yoursetf  the  rest 
iHiS  quiet  you  want,  because  you  were  willing  to  t^e 
-ffluai  he&re ;  whereas  tibey,  who  make  ease  and 
pleasure  the  lousiness  of  th^ir  early  years,  will  find 

M  2^ 
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dhame  and  sorrow  the  portion  of  the  remainder; 
They  wickedly  neglect  the  appointed  way  of  sup- 
porting themselves ;  and  such  as  do^  will  commonly 
have  bitter  experience  of  what  it  is  to  crave  support 
from  the  bounty  of  others.  The  life  qf  him,  that  dt^ 
pendeth  on  another  maris  table,  saith  the  son  of  Sirach^ 
is  md  to  he  counted  for  a  life — Begging  is  sweet  in 
Ike  mouth  qf  the  shameful,  hut  in  his  belly  there  shall 
him  afire  ^.  Sayings  of  this  nature  are  not  in  the 
least  designed  against  persons,  whom  Providence 
hath  rendered  incapable  of  supplying  their  own  ne* 
cessities.  They  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  but 
ought  to  be  assisted  with  tenderness  and  respect 
God  hath  sent  them  to  us  to  receive  at  our  hands 
what  is  their  due ;  and  whoso  mocketh  such  poor, 
Solomon  hath  declared,  reproacheth  their  Maker -f. 
But  those  who  would  not  be  industrious  when  they 
could,  deserve  but  little  relief  afterwards,  unless  deep 
repentance  entitle  them  to  a  better  share ;  and  they 
that  will  not  now  when  they  can,  deserve  none  at  aD. 
It  was  St.  Paul's  repeated  command  to  the  Thessar 
lonians,  that  if  any  one  would  not  work,  neither  skoudd 
he  eat  X*  And  we  should  all  observe  this  conmiand, 
both  in  the  disposal  of  our  own  charity,  and  of  any 
other  with  which  we  are  intrusted,  either  by  private 
benefactors  or  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  Overseen 
of  the  poor  are  intrusted  by  the  latter  ;  intrusted  to 
act  with  humanity  and  compassion  indeed,  but  with 
prudence  and  frugality  at  the  same  time.  All  there- 
fore who  in  their  turns  come  to  serve  that  office,  I 
hope  consider  very  seriously  that  the  poor,  who  are 
fit  for  employment,  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  fini 
it  for  themselves,  or  have  it  found  for  them ;  and  ilHt 
when  either  of  these  things  €an  at  all  be  done,  main* 

♦  Ecclus.  xl.  29,  ^0.       t  Prov.  xvii.  5.        J  2  These,  iii.  10. 
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taimng  them  in  idleness  is  only  teaching  them  to  be 
useless  and  wicked.  Indeed  the  poor  themselves 
should  consider,  that  contriving  to  live  upon  alms, 
when  they  are  able,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  live  upon 
the  produce  of  their  own  labour,  is  injuring  the  com* 
munity,  by  doing  nothing  to  promote  its  welfare ; 
injuring  all  who  contribute  to  their  support,  by  lay- 
ing a  needless  burthen  upon  them  ;  injuring  the  rest 
of  the  poor,  by  keeping  from  them  what  else  they 
would  receive  in  greater  plenty.  For  no  one  can  be? 
stow  so  much  on  proper  objects,  who  is  misled  to 
bestow  on  improper  ones.  too.  And  the  frequency 
of  such  impositions  makes  many  unwilling  to  give 
what  else  they  would;  and  furnishes  others  with  a 
specious  pretence  for  withholding  what  else,  with 
any  decency,  they  could  not.  Therefore  industry, 
besides  its  being  an  indispensable  duty  of  the  poor, 
in  itself,  is  necessary  to  their  practising  a  further 
duty,  to  which  I  proceed  in  the 

4th  place ;  that  is  Honesty.  For  to  beg^  instead 
of  working,  is  one  sort  of  dishonesty.  To  undertake 
any  work  for  another,  and  not  do  it  diligently,  is  a 
second  sort ;  often  a  very  provoking,  sometimes  a 
very  mischievous  one.  Yet  there  is  a  third  still 
grosser,  to  which  idleness  tempts  them  but  too  pow- 
erfully, mentioned  in  Agur's  wise  prayer,  lest  I  be 
poor  and  steed  *.  Now  stealth,  open  or  secret,  how 
conunonly  soever  it  be  committed,  is  much  too 
plainly  a  sin  to  be  in  general  defended ;  and  therefore 
I  need  not  prove  to  you  the  unlawfulness  of  it*  But 
there  are  two  cases  notwithstanding,  in  which  some 
of  the  poor  seem  to  think  it  scarce  any  fault  at  all : 
when  either  a  very  small  matter  is  taken  away,  or  it  is 
from  a  very  rich  person,  which  makes  it  small  to  hint 

*  Prov.  XXX.  9. 
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Biit  every  one  hath  the  same  right  to  Ae  I^tet  put 
of  his  property  that  he  hath  to  the  greittest.  And 
let  any  one  be  ever  so  wealthy^  his  wealth  is  hit  otm; 
and  though  unquestionably  he  ought  to  give  of  it  tl 
tile  poor^  yet  they  have  no  manner  of  author!^  ttf 
take  it  without  his  consent  If  they  had^  it  ia  easy 
to  C(ee  into  what  universal  confusion  the  exerdat  of 
that  authority  would  bring  the  world.  But  ficrOer: 
small  misdemeanors  of  this  kind  occasion  great  dm^ 
quiet;  men  apprehend  themselves  unsafe  nt  aU 
about  them ;  know  not  whom  to  trust ;  and  die  im 
nocent  are  often  suspected  and  sufferers^  for  whai 
the  guilty  thus  do.  Besides,  almost  all  offenden  hs^ 
gin  with  little  faults ;  and  from  these  they  vedtmf 
gradually  on  to  worse  and  worse,  till  they  come  to 
makk  no  scruple  of  the  most  capital  crimes,  and  pei^ 
hi^^s  fall  ufider  the  sentence  due  to  them.  Always 
remember  therefore  to  beware  of  small  sins ;  and 
carefully  observe  one  rule  more,  that  when  any  thing 
is  committed  to  your  trust,  being  dishonest  in  that, 
and  disposing  of  any  part  of  it  in  a  manner  which  yoU 
know  you  ought  not,  and  are  not  allowed,  isoneof  tte 
basest  kinds  of  stealing.  Wastefulness  also,  and  evUA 
mere  negligence,  approach  to  the  same  sin  ;  folr  1^ 
both  you  injuriously  diminish  what  is  not  your  riWa. 
But  the  most  active  cause  of  dishonesty  in  the  pO€* 
is,  that  finding  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains  t^X^ 
site  to  get  but  a  small  matter,  they  are  sti'oi^ly 
tempted  to  shorten  their  trouble  by  unfair  methi^ 
And  possibly  you  may  thus  gain  some  advaiitSgeS 
for  a  while ;  but  very  possibly  also  you  may  fail^lOid 
be  discovered  and  punished  even  for  your  fit#l  at^ 
tempt ;  or  if  not,  every  new  attempt  will  expose  yoii 
anew  to  the  same  danger  ;  and  it  is  not  one  in  gred 
numbers  that  escapes  long.     Besides,  the  continual 
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cooaracmsneBs  of  ymiv  guitt,  and  feirf  ol  b^n|f' fo 
outy  and  hated  attd  scorned  ever  after^  will*  be  a  com 
thraal  torineiiftto  jon ;  nay,  if  you  are  onlysuapectedy- 
and  eannot  folly  eonfote  the  8uspioioii>  lehich  4 
jl^ilty  person  can  never  do,  this  alone,  in  all  probii^ 
Irilily,  may  be  enough  to  ruin  you»  For  the  livdi«- 
hood  of  the  poor  depends  almost  entirely  on  thdir 
cfaaneter,  and  their  character  chiefly  comusts  ki  their 
honesty.  That  will  make  amends  for  consideraM^ 
cMects  in  other  points,  but  nothing  wlU  make  amends 
for  want  of  that.  Or  could  you  escape  every  evil 
that  you  justly  fear  through  this  whole  life,  yet  ror 
member  another  is  to.  follow  it  very  soon,  in  which 
you  must  account  for  all  your  deeds.  And  he  wh<^ 
liath  commanded,  that  no  man  defraud  or  go  beyond 
his  brother  in  any  matter,  hath  declared  at  the  saaife 
time,  that  the  Lord  U  the  woenger  qftM^futh  *. 

A  further  virtue  which  the  poor  are  greatly  con^ 
4^med  to  practice,  much  more  carefully  than  many 
of  them  do,  is  that  of  speaking  truth.  But  this  te 
«o  near  akin  to  behaving  honestly,  the  reasons  for 
lioth  are  so  much  the  same,  and  they  that  do  nothing 
amiss  have  so  little  temptation  to  say  any  thing  false, 
that  I  shall  pass  it  over  at  present.    The 

6th  duty  therefore  of  the  poor,  which  I  shall  idslst 
4>n,  is  that  of  Frugality :  without  which  your  honesty 
win  never  be  secure,  and  the  fruits  of  your  industry 
will  be  very  foolisUy  thrown  aw^  Ind^ied  to  deny 
yoHrselves  what  you  cab  weU  aflfeid^Md  ft^ly  want> 
•would  be  cru^  and  unnatural ;  suiting  the  worst 
inconveniences  of  poverty  without  need.  But  to 
make  your  strait  circumstances  yet  straiter,  for  the 
sake  of  idle  gratifications,  and  distress  yourselves  in 
necessaries,  only  to  indulge  in  trifles  and  vanities^ 

-    *  1  Thess.  iv.  6. 
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delicate  food,  shewy  dress,  ensnaring  di  veraioiia,  k 
every  way  wrong.  You  will  be  hankering  after  man 
and  more  pleasures  and  amusements,  till  they  qnitt 
beggar  you;  your  superiors  all  the  while,  whom  yo« 
aflfect  to  imitate,  will  despise  you ;  your  equala  wffl 
hate  and  censure  you ;  and  your  children,  for  wbooi 
at  this  rate  you  will  provide  nothing  but  a  bad  ex* 
ample,  will  have  cause,  I  had  almost  said,  to  cant 
you:  whereas,  by  avoiding  unnecessary  expence% 
you  will  preserve  the  fruits  of  your  labour  entire ; 
be  able  to  make  good  use  of  advantages ;  to  stand 
your  ground  under  losses  and  disappointments,  for 
they  must  be  expected ;  to  lay  up  for  yourselves,  if 
you  prove  to  have  occasion ;  if  not,  for  those  that 
come  after  you ;  nay,  to  give  alms  out  of  your  litdc; 
and  exchange  it  for  treasures  in  heaven.  Saving  Is 
very  different  from  being  covetous  ;  it  is  the  surest 
foundation  for  being  bountiful.  And  even  the  poor 
should  extend  bounty  to  any  that  are  stiU  poorer, 
whenever  they  can  really  spare  it.  Nature  and  rea» 
son  call  upon  them  to  do  so ;  agreeably  to  which  the. 
Apostle  requires  men  to  work  with  their  own  hmukp 
that  they  may  hace  to  give  to  him  that  needeth  *•  And 
as  our  Saviour  hath  taught  us  f,  that  our  chari^ 
shall  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  our  abilities,  the 
lowest  have  as  much  encouragement  as  the  highest 
to  do,  even  in  this  way,  all  the  good  they  can.    A 

6th  virtue,  closely  connected  with  frugality,  is  So- 
briety. One  should  think,  that  they  who  find  them- 
selves perpetually  in  i^raits  could  have  little  temp- 
tation to  be  guilty  of  excesses.  But  uneasiness  at 
their  condition  drives  some>  a  false  notion  of  recruit*^ 
ing  their  spirits  invites  others,  and  unmeaning  cus- 
tom seduces  yet  more,  into  that  destructive  vice  of 

•  Eph.  iv.  28.  t  Mark  xii.  42. 
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inking ;  which^  after  soothing  you  perhaps 
a  short-lived  gaiety  and  forgetfidness  of  sorrow^wiU 
greatly  augment  the  dejection  of  your  minds,  as  weH 
as  the  difficulties  of  your  affiiirs ;  and  thus  force  you 
almost  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  remedy,  which 
will  be  followed  of  course  by  an  increase  of  the  same 
evils,  till  your  fortunes  and  healths  are  both  com- 
fdetely  ruined.  Your  morals  too,  for  the  most  part, 
by  indulgence  in  this  one  respect,  will  be  gradually 
corrupted  in  every  other,  even  if  you  do  escape  those 
desperate  sallies  of  wickedness  which  prove  more 
speedily  &tal.  Your  fiunilies  at  the  same  time,  if 
you  have  any,  will  be  abandoned  to  wretchedness ; 
your  children  perhaps  murdered  in  their  in£Emcy,  by 
giving  them  the  same  liquors  with  which  you  are 
more  leisurely  destroying  yourselves ;  or  if  they  do 
survive,  are  pretty  sure  to  inherit,  from  such  parents, 
nothing  but  bad  habits  of  body  and  mind.  If  there- 
fore you  have  any  sense,  either  of  prudence  or  hu* 
manity,  you  will  surely  avoid  this  treacherous  sin ; 
which  pernicious  arts,  and  mistaken  policy,  have 
placed  but  too  much  within  the  reach  of  the  lowest 
of  the  poor :  or  if  you  have  fallen  into  it,  you  will 
renounce  it  instantly,  and  resolutely  bear  the  uneasi- 
ness which  abstaining  from  it  may  give  you  for  a 
while,  (for  you  will  certainly  overcome  it  by  perse- 
verance) rather  than  plunge  forwards  to  your  utter 
undoing  here  and  hereafter.    A 

7th  duty  of  the  poor,  which  must  be  mentioned, 
is  that  of  Chastity ;  a  duty,  indeed,  of  all  persons, 
but  so  fieur  peculiarly  incumbent  on  them,  as  the  trans- 
gression bf  it  brings  them  to  more  immediate  ruin. 
In  one  sex  it  is  followed  by  total  loss  of  honest  em- 
plojrment  and  reputation ;  by  contempt  and  scorn, 
even  from  the  men  that  have  seduced  them ;  by 
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grievoQB  temptations  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  thdr 
criminal  pleasures,  and  to  become  abandoned  tc  cia» 
mon  prostitution,  and  with  it  to  every  sin,  the  oi» 
sequence  of  which  will  be  every  misery  of  hulliaa 
life.  In  the  other  sex  it  is  almost  always  acoomp» 
med  with  breach  of  solemn  promises ;  with  shockiiig 
hardn^s  of  heart,  where  the  utmost  affection  haA 
))een  professed ;  with  heavy  expences  that  oftdik  leM 
to  the  grossest  dishonesty.  And  both  sexes,  in  coni- 
moh^  it  exposes  to  loathsome  and  fatal  disieaaes^  and 
to  a  dreadful  sentence  of  future  condenmstiion :  fior 
they^  ^kiek  do  such  things,  the  Scripture  hafli  de- 
clared shall  not  inherit  the  hing€hm  of  God  *^  Bewaie 
then  of  a  sin  so  peculiarly  dangerous ;  and  for  that 
purpose  beWare  of  every  indiscretion  that  may  Oh 
tice  you  to  it.  I  now  proceed,  in  the 
.  Sth  place,  to  another  duty  of  the  poor,  wliieh  cm 
flhould  think  might  sufficiently  recomtnend  ittelf, 
<}ood  Temper  amongst  each  other.  This  la  neoen- 
sary  in  every  rank,  in  order  to  have  any  real  enjoys 
ment  of  life ;  but  the  more  necessary  in  yours,  as  yon 
have  the  fewer  enjo3rments  of  other  sorts.  If  you  re- 
ceive harsh  treatment  from  those  above  you,  that 
perhaps  you  cannot  help ;  but  there  is  no  manner  ef 
need  of  your  giving  it  amongst  yourselves*  Yon 
have  felt  probably  what  bitter  things  injurious  lan- 
guage and  insolent  behaviour  are ;  why  then  will  yra 
make  use  of  them  ?  You  know  by  experience  4ie 
need  of  tenderness  and  pity,  why  will  you  not  shew 
it  to  those  who  have  equal  need  ?  You  and  they  are 
fellow-sufferers  in  the  world ;  surely  that  should  ntfite 
you  in  mutual  kindness,  not  provoke  you  to  in- 
crease your  evils,  by  being  hard  upon  one  anothet* 
And  yet,  I  fear,  some  of  the  greatest  hardships,  bodi 

*  Gal.  V.  m. 
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111  WdM  trtd  tl^i  whidtK  4^e  IftWeir  pitrt  of  niAdkitfd 
tUic^tgo,  prdceied  firbiA  ^t^ife  Who  are  of  loW  raifli 
ihfentiielved.  And  how  fea  th^y  ara  6a{MiUe  of  eaii^ 
ii^  siieh  otitrag&ii,  aiid  hdw  sad  the  iffeetd  df  Kheiii 
««,  Soleilion  httth  express^  b jr  a  tciry  iltrcmg  ooifi^ 
furilon:  A pwr mak that ^appresmh th» p^ 
m  ^fieeping  fwn,  ibhkh  leateih  no/odd\  I  hat$ 
0idyai 

'  Mi  aiid  last  duty  to  nicommetid^  btit  otie  pecidiady 
iriiplied  in  preachhig  the  Gospel  tb  you,  a  serioub  attd 
deep  reverenc^il  for  religiofa.  Religion  is  intended^lidf 
btdy  ftnr  the  directibn,  biit  the  comfort  of  all  degifee< 
iof  men ;  and  all  have  need  enough  of  it,  but  you  the 
inbst  by  fiir.  Others  haye  honours,  or  pleasures,  I9# 
wealthy  elegant  atniisements  or  curious  inquirielii  i6 
engage  their  dioughts ;  and  find  sotne  kind  df  MtiA^ 
&ction  in  these  things,  such  as  it  is,  and  so  h>ii|f  is 
it  lasts.  Ant  you  hate  nothing,  that  eyen  iiiexbA  Ooa^ 
aiderable,  to  sweeten  this  World  to  yoti,  but  the  eit*' 
|iectatioh  of  a  better.  And  Well  may  it  be  for  yoU^ 
that  you  ar^  reduced  to  that,  lis  your  only  choice, 
which  beyond  comparison  would  be  yoiir  best,  if  yOu 
had  ever  such  plenty.  Seek  your  consolation  there- 
fore in  what  ii  Abundantly  capable  of  giving  it  yoii ; 
jBiake  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  your  business,  and 
its  promises  yonr  joy.  Christianity  is  peculiarly 
formed  for  your  benefit.  Its  laws  are  your  charter, 
by  wMeh  you  claim  a  right  to  pity  and  love  from 
yoiir  superiors,  as  membl^s  of  the  same  body ;  and 
We,  its  minildters,  are  your  advocates  to  plead  your 
eause  with  them ;  authorized  to  offer  them  eternal 
happiness,  for  being  kind  to  you ;  to  denounce  con- 
demhatioii  agaiiilst  them,  if  they  use  you,  in  any  one 
respect,  cruelly  f  and  to  assure  yo>i,  at  the  same  time, 

•  Phjv.  xxviii.  3. 
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that  the  worst  treatment  they  can  give  you  shall  tarn 
to  your  good.  Think  then  how  justly  St  Jamea  balk 
dedared  the  poor  in  this  world  rick  in  faith*;  and  Irt 
the  rich  and  great,  if  they  will,  be  profane  and  vici- 
ous, and  take  the  consequences :  but  let  no  man  he- 
gj^^  you  ofyo^  rewards  f,  either  by  corrupting  your 
principles,  or  mideading  your  practice.    Rel^oa 
hath  graciously  provided  for  you  the  repose  and  cobi* 
fort  of  this  sacred  day,  which  else  you  had  never 
known.    Make  it  not  a  time  of  acting  contnury  to 
religion,  but  statedly  use  the  opportunities  it  gives 
you,  of  learning  and  being  reminded  of  your  several 
duties,  which  you  must  be  sensible  you  need;  of 
having  the  honour  to  join  on  equal  terms  with  the' 
highest  of  your  fellow-creatures,  in  presenting  peti- 
tions and  praises  to  God  in  his  house,  and  feeding 
at  his  holy  table.     The  remainder  of  your  Sabbatk 
employ,  partly  in  considering  your  waysX^  and  im- 
proving your  hearts  in  reading,  meditation^  and 
prayer  in  private :  partly  by  a  cheerful,  but  harmless 
and  prudent,  social  enjoyment  of  the  leisure  which 
heaven  hath  allowed  you.    When  the  days  of  labour 
return,  recommend  yourselves  every  morning  to  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty,  return  him  thanks  every 
night  for  his  protection,  and  offer  up  to  him,  in  your 
hearts,  the  work  of  each  day,  as  done  in  obedience 
to  his  will,  and  in  hopes  of  his  reward :  for  these 
things  you  will  find  a  support  and  refreshment  be- 
yond  all  belief.  In  your  whole  conmiunication  leani 
both  to  avoid  and  abhor  that  monstrous  custom  of 
oaths  and  curses,  which  are  intermixed  continually 
in  the  common  discourse  of  too  many  of  the  poor ; 
with  great  irreverence  towards  God,  who  hath  ex- 
pressly forbidden  them ;  to  the  great  horror  and  grief 

*  James  ii.  5.  f  Col.  ii.  18.  \  Hag.  i.  5.  ?• 
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0f  all  good  persons ;  with  great  danger  of  running 
into  frequent  peijuries,  and  all  manner  of  pro&ne* 
ness ;  and  without  any  pretence  of  profit  or  pleasure^ 
td  make  the  least  amends  for  so  much  sin.  I  cannot^ 
md  need  not,  go  through  the  other  obligations  of 
rdigion  at  present*  Your  attendance  here,  your  Bi* 
bles  and  other  good  books  at  home,  will  sufficiently 
inform  you  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  them ; 
and  I  beg  you  not  to  imagine,  that  because  you  are 
each  of  you  singly  of  little  consequence  in  the  world, 
Qod  will  take  little  notice  of  your  conduct ;  but  think 
and  act  like  the  Psalmist,  /  am  small,  and  of  no  re^ 
putation,  yet  do  I  not  forget  thy  Commandments\ 
There  is  nothing  beneath  God's  attention,  any  mor6 
than  above  it.  The  meanest  things  on  earth  were 
made  and  are  continually  preserved  and  inspected  by 
ImflL  But  indeed  the  most  considerable  thiiig  on 
earth  is  the  behaviour  of  his  rational  creatures ;  and 
whether  that  be  right  or  wrong  is  of  infinite  moment 
in  his  sight ;  but  whether  they  be  high  or  low,  of 
none  at  all.  He  regardeth  not  the  rich  more  than  the 
poor,  for  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands  t,  and  shall 
all  account  to  him  for  their  deeds.  Our  blessed  Re- 
deemer preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  at  least  as 
much  as  to  the  rich ;  he  laid  down  his  life  equally 
for  both ;  the  Holy  Spirit  offers,  equally  to  both  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  his  grace ;  the  souls  of  both 
are  equally  capable  of,  and  will  equally  be  consigned 
to,  everlasting  happiness  or  misery.  /  saw,  saith  St. 
John,  a  throne,  mid  him  tJuU  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face 
the  earth  and  the  heavens  fled  away,  and  there  wm 
fomid  no  place  for  them.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small 
andgreatfStandb^ore  God:  atid  the  bookswere  opened, 

•  Psalm  cxix.  141.  +  Job  xxxiv.  19. 
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md  the  dead  were  judged  out  cf  those  thimge  which 
were  written  m  the  hooks,  according  to  their  waris*. 
.  This  awful  scene  first  imprint  strongly  on  your 
own  minds ;  then  on  all  you  can,  especially  on  thoie 
who  belong  to  you.  You  have  little  else  to  give  them, 
but  if  you  give  them  effectually  a  practical  sense  of 
their  duty  to  God  and  man,  it  is  an  inheritance  be* 
yond  all  treasures.  You  must  see  how  wicked,  and 
how  miserable  by  their  wickedness,  multitudes  el 
your  own  rank  are :  suffer  it  not  to  be  tlit  case  of 
those  who  are  dearest  to  you ;  but  use  the  little  spare 
time  you  have  (for  you  will  always  have  some),  and 
thelitde  ability  you  possess  (for  God  will  assist  yonX 
to  instil  into  their  hearts  such  early  principles  of  piet]t 
and  virtue,  as  may  afford  you  just  hopes  of  theif 
being  good  and  happy  by  your  meana  in  this  woiid, 
and  then  following  you,  to  increase  your  blessedaesi 
in  the  next. 

♦  Rev.  XX.  11,  12. 
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In  thoie  days  was  Heaehah  sick  tmto  death;  and 
Jmuah  the  prophet,  the  San  afAmox,  came  unto  Mm, 
and  said  wUd  him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  set  thine 
home  in  order :  for  thou  shalt  die,' and  not  Hoe. 
When  Henekiah  turned  his/ace  toward  the  wall,  and 
projfed  unto  the  Lord. 

These  words  present  to  our  view  a  person  of  il^e 
highest  nmk,  m  the  prime  of  life^  and  the  full  tide 
of  prosperity^  seized  with,  a  mortal  disease :  a  case^ 
which  ought  strongly  to  remind  the  securest  of  us 
all^  how  uncertain  our  condition  is  here  on  earth.  By 
the  goodness  of  God^  a  prophet  was  sent  to  him^  to 
admonish  him  of  the  preparation^  that  his  st^te  re- 
quired :  and  the  same  goodness  hath  provided^  that 
you  shall  all  be  frequently  admonished  of  the  same 
thing,  by  the  ™i>«tL  pf  L  word.  The  «tooniti.n 
^iven  him,  was  the  means  of  prolonging  hii;  days  in 
peace  and  comfort :  and  those  given  you,  if  received 
|n  a  right  manner,  may,  both  naturally  and  providen- 
tially, contribute  to  procure  you  longer  and  happier 
lives  in  this  world ;  andlvirill  certainly  lead  you  to  a 
Hfe  of  eternal  happiness  in  the  next. 

The  denunciation  made  to  Hezekiah, .  however 
JEiwfiil,  is,  by  virtue  of  the  original  sentence  of  God, 
equally  true  of  every  man,  l%ou  shalt  die,  and  not 
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live.  The  healthiest  of  us  is  sick  of  an  incurable  dis- 
temper :  whether  it  shall  last  a  few  years^  or  a  few 
days  only^  before  it  carries  us  off,  is  all  the  doubt : 
and  the  difference  is  much  less,  than  we  are  apt  to 
think  it.  Would  we  but  consider,  how  quick  the 
time  is  gone,  which  we  have  lived  over,  and  are  dead 
to,  already ;  to  how  small  a  matter  the  remaindeTj 
which  will  flee  away  just  as  fast,  can  at  most  amount; 
and  how  much  short  of  that  we^  may  fall,  and  in  all 
likelihood  shall,  since  most  men  do ;  we  should  have 
little  need  of  monitors  concerning  mortality.  Youth 
is  but  the  morning,  and  man  full  of  strength  but  the 
noon  of  a  short  day :  throughout  the  whole  of  which^ 
every  refreshment  of  nature  intimates  to  us  ita  con- 
tinual decays ;  every  loss  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance 
tells  us,  how  frail  we  are  ourselves ;  every  sickneai 
calls  upon  us,  with  a  louder  voice,  to  think  of  our 
dissolution ;  and  those  disorders,  which  may  seem  to 
whisper  it  more  gently,  often  bring  it  on  with  sur- 
prising suddenness.  But  at  least  old  age  gives  us^ 
usually  the  feeling,  always  the  plain  sight,  of  its  more 
immediate  and  unavoidable  approach. 

Such  constant  warning  of  this  important  and  irre- 
vocable change  was  doubtless  intended  to  produce  a 
constant  regard  to  it :  and  if  we  take  every  way.  to 
drive  out  of  our  minds,  what  Providence  hath  tiJ^en 
so  many  ways  to  fix  in  them ;  it  is  really  Jightkig 
against  God  *,  and  that  in  a  point  of  the  utmost  con- 
cern to  us.  But  then  the  thought  of  our  latter  end 
is  not  designed  to  disquiet  and  deject  us  withoot 
need  or  use ;  but  only  to  engage  us  in  reasoniqg 
upon  it  so  justly,  and  preparing  for  it  so  wisely^  as 
that  when  it  comes,  (for  sooner  or  later  it  must)  we 
may  meet  it  with  comfort. 

•  Acts  V.  39. 
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It  is  Very  true,  the  best  prepaMtion  for  siekiidui 
and  death  is  a  good  life ;  and  whikt  we  negleet  thiSf 
no  other  can  be  effectual.    But  then  too  many  haye 
neglected  it :  and  there  is  the  utmost  necessity  for 
liliem  to  think,  and  to  be  assiste4  in  thinking,  of  what^ 
fever  they  can  do  towards  retrieving  so  fatal  an  error. 
Nay,  with  respect  to  others ;  as  the  rules  of  a  good 
life  extend  to  our  behaviour  in  all  circumstances,  sa 
there  must  be  some  of  them  peculialrly  ttppropriated 
to  the  nearer  prospect  of  our  departure  hence.  Aod 
as  every  thiijig  should  be  learnt  in  the  best  degree  it 
can,  before  we  want  it  for  practice ;  imd  such  things 
especially,  as  are  difficult  and  yet  of  moment ;  so 
studying  in  our  health  the  duties  of  a  sick  bed ;  con* 
triving  beforehand  to  make  them  as  few  and  easy  as 
possible ;  and  forming  ourselves  to  a  disposition  of 
going  through  them  as  we  ought,  is  no  small  part 
of  religious  wisdom.    If  you  delay,  till  the  time  of 
illness  comes,  (and  who  can  foresee,  how  soon  that 
may  happen  ?)  for  some  things  it  will  be  too  late ;  of 
some  you  will  be  ignorant ;   others  you  will  forget ; 
and  those  about  you  too  cdmmonly  will  be  unable,  or 
unwilling,  or  afraid  to  remind  you  of  them.    They, 
whose  office  it  is,  will  scarce  have  an  opportuni^ 
given  them  of  attending  you :  or  if  they  have,  will 
scarce  know  on  the  sudden,  how  to  make  great  use 
of  it    And  upon  the  whole,  but  little  will  be  done 
of  what  should  be  done. 

We  all  pray,  as  often  as  we  join  in  the  Litany, 
against  stulden  death.  They  are  undoubtedly  the 
happiest,  who  have  the  least  occasion  to  pray  agaiAst 
it :  but  there  are  few  if  any  who  have  none. .  And 
auch,  as  profess  to  desire  instead  of  fearing  it^  wouU 
4p  wdl  to  consider,  whether  they  are  so^  very  sure  Aft 
^s  implies,  that  every  piurt,  both  of  their  worldly 
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Man  and  of  their  eternal  concerns^  is  in  the  best 
order  and  condition  to  which  they  can  bring  it :  or 
whether  in  reality  this  appearing  readiness  to  die  it 
any  time,  without  warning,  be  not  merely  a  dread  to 
think  of  dying  at  all,  as  a  matter  near  at  hand ;  un- 
less it  be  somewhat  stUl  worse,  disbelief  or  forget^ 
ftdness  of  what  will  follow  after.  But  in  vain  do  we 
petition  that  our  death  may  not  be  sudden,  if  we  re» 
solve  that  it  shall :  which  in  effect  we  do,  in  {Hropor^ 
tion  as  we  omit  those  provisions  for  the  time  of  its 
coming,  without  which  it  must  in  the  worst  sense 
eome  ^pan  us  vmamares*,  be  its  advances  ever  so  slow^ 
We  ought  therefore  to  learn  in  health  what  will  be 
incumbent  on  us  in  sickness.  And  since  few  choose 
to  teach  themselves  the  precepts  which  belong  to  S0 
unpleasing  a  situation,  it  remains,  that  all  be  tangtt 
them  l^here :  and  the  lesson  is  of  universal  benefik 
For  in  his  turn,  every  one  must  expect  to  be  ui  i 
state  of  wearisomeness  and  pain,  of  weakness  and 
danger :  and  besides  the  particular  duties  of  thai 
state,  are,  more  or  less,  the  general  duties  of  human 
life :  so  that  whoever  is  truly  considerate  and  seriousi 
will  doubtless  be  glad  to  have  them  laid  before  hinb 
This  therefore  I  shall  endeavour  to  do,  in  the  metM 
pointed  out  by  the  text :  which  mentions  the  obliga* 
tions  of  sick  persons, 

I.  Respecting  their  fellow-creatures  :    m#  MH 
house  in  order. 

II.  Respecting  more  immediately  God  and  dieir 
own  souls.  Then  HeTsekiahprayedunto  the  Lard 

The  phrase,  which  expresses  the  former,  set  Ikktt 
house  in  order,  may  be  translated  more  literally  gte 
command  concerning,  or,  to  thine  house.  ABdvtMi 
dkeetiola  may  well  be  enlarged  beyond  our  §ut^ 

*  Luke  xxi.  84i 
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strictly  so  called  by  a  parity  of  reason^  to  cbmpra- 
heaid,  both  such  regulations  of  all  affiors  in  which  wo 
are  interested,  and  such  advice  to  all  persons^  with 
whom  we  are  connected,  as  appear  needful.  I  shall 
treat  of  it  therefore  in  each  of  these  views ;  but  at 
present,  only  in  the  first 

Now  this  includes  the  general,  and  for  aught  we 
kB0w,final  arrangement  ofour  worldly  concerns.  As 
these  are  frequently  either  extensive,  or  intricate,  or 
perfectly  understood  by  none  but  ourselves ;  every 
one  ought  to  be  careful,  and  since  they  are  not,  shaM 
^ienbeput  in  remembranee,  as  the  office  for  the  sick 
in  so  many  words  appoints,  to  take  order  for  settling 
tkeir  temporal  estates,  while  they  are  in  health.  Not 
many,  it  may  be  feared,  have  reason  to  be  cpntented^ 
that  every  thing  should  lie,  at  the  hour  of  their  death, 
just  as  it  doth  now.  Some  have  spent  a  gre^  part 
of  their  lives  in  putting  their  houses  out  of  otdeiv 
in  perplexing  and  ruining  their  affisurs,  by  extrava- 
gance,  negligence  or  ill-mankgement.  These  have 
aingular  need  to  restore  them,  without  delay,  to  the 
best  posture  they  can.  And  such,  as  may  have  acted 
very  prudently  on  the  supposition  of  living  long, 
may  yet  have  done  little  or  nodiing  in  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  dying  soon.  Now  sickness  frequently 
affords  but  little  time ;  and  almost  always  brings 
along  with  it  uneasiness  full  enough  for  us  to  bear, 
without  the  additional  weight  of  business.  Besides 
kk  tiiat  condition,  our  judgment,  or  memory,  or  at* 
feution  may  be  impaired :  weakness  of  spirits  may 
snligeet  us  to  undue  impressions  from  those  who  are 
alNkut  us:  our  truest  friends  and  ablest  and  propeiw 
Mt  Advisers  may  be  accidentally  absent,  or  artfully 
kept  from  ios:  in  short,  one  way  or  other,  there  ism 
great  haaard  of  our  doing  things  wrongly,  or  at  best 

n2 
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imperfectly.  Fears  or  sospicions  of  this  may  griev- 
ously disquiet  us,  and  add  to  our  danger :  or^  thou|^ 
we  apprehend  that  no  evils  will  arise,  from  our  want 
of  timely  caution;  to  those  whom  we  leave  behind  us, 
they  may  come  to  feel  very  dreadfiil  ones.  And  why 
should  not  all  this  be  prevented  ?  We  must  leave 
what  we  have  whether  we  dispose  of  it,  or  not.  And 
if  we  defer  disposing  of  it,  because  we  have  not 
the  heart  to  do  it ;  such  a  heart  should  not  be  ioh 
dulged>  but  amended.  The  difficulty  of  settliiig 
things,  or  the  uncertainty  how  to  settle  them,  wiH 
scarce  grow  less  by  putting  it  off  to  the  last,  if 
any  alteration  of  circumstances,  or  of  our  opinioii» 
should  happen  after  our  disposition  is  made,  it  mi^ 
be  altered  accordingly.  And  that  strange  imagi- 
nation of  being  nearer  death,  for  having  completed 
this  or  any  provision  for  it,  is  a  poor  absurd  8up» 
stition  confuted  by  daily  experience.  On  the  cob* 
trary,  you  will  be  more  at  ease,  aqd  likely  to  live  the 
longer,  for  having  done  your  diity  in  this  respect 
And  by  making  sure  to  do  it  in  time,  you  may  ob* 
viate  great  injustice,  grievous  contentions  and  emut 
ties,  long  and  vast  expences,  where,  if  they  be  not 
obviated,  the  fault  will  lie  at  your  door.  • 

Every  one  therefore  should  take  the  earliest  an 
of  these  matters.  But  if  any  one  hath  omitted  it,.tlte 
office  before-mentioned  expressly  requires,  that  he  k 
admonished  in  his  sickness  to  make  his  will,  and  to.  4h 
dare  his^debts,  what  he  oweth,  and  what  is  owii^mlB 
him,  for  the  better  discharging  qf  his  conscience,  and 
the  quietness  qfhis  executors.  We  of  the  Clergy  hifl 
now  but  seldom  the  means  allowed  us  of  giving  jjpl 
this  or  any  other  admonition  at  such  times.  Thfufd^ 
it  i)3  not  our  fault  Consider,  if  it  be  not  younu -Bj^ 
however  that  be,  we  may  and  we  ought  to  do  it 
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firom'  the  pulpit,  where,  speaking  openly  to  all  iii 
general,  we  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  private  unfidt 
design,  into  whatever  particulars  tl^  subject  may 
lead  us. 

The  principal  point  at  which  men  should  aim  in 
settling  their  temporal  affairs,  is  justice :  and  one  of 
the  most  evident  branches  of  justice  is  pa3rin^  debts. 
Our  first  care  therefore  should  be  never  to  contract 
debts,  which  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  pay  :  and 
oar  next,  to  secure  the  payment  of  those,  which  we 
have  contracted,  as  fully  and  speedily  as  we  can*' 
Else  we  shall  be  in  continual  danger  of  injuring,  per- 
haps distressing  and  undoing  persons  and  families; 
only  for  thinking  well  enough  of  us  to  trust  us.  It  is 
extremely  dishonourable,  (I  might  use  a  harsher 
word)  at  any  season  of  life  to  indulge  our  idleness,^ 
gratify  our  &ncies  and  appetites,  or  support  our  rank 
at  their  expence.  But  when  sickness  gives  us  a 
prospect  of  never  being  just  to  them,  unless  we  are 
80  immediately,  we  have  then  every  possible  motive 
for  labouring  most  earnestly  to  indemnify  them.  And 
we  ought  to  prefer  the  demands,  which  they  have 
upon  us,  before  all  mere  proprieties,  however  reason- 
able ;  contrive  good  security  for  them  out  of  what- 
ever we  fairly  can  ;  and  if,  after  all,  we  cannot  do  it 
effectually,  recommend  them,  as  far  as  ever  there  is 
any  plea  for  it,  to  the  compassion  of  our  surviving 
representatives  and  relations.  But  as  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  they  will,  and  in  several  cases  there  may 
be  no  reason  why  they  should,  do  what  we  desire : 
the  only  sure  way  is,  to  provide,  before  it  is  too  late, 
finr  doing  it  ourselves.  If  our  circumstances  are  upon 
the  whole  sufficient  to  answer  all  claims ;  barely 
making  known  the  debts  due  from  us,  and  owing  to 
us,  or  at  most  stating  them  with  the  parties  con- 
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pemed,  may  be  enough ;  and  wliere  it  is  wanted^ 
ploying  some  thought  and  pains  on  such  mattefs^M 
we  are  able^  will  be  doing  very  good  sendee  both  to 
our  crediitors^  and  to  our  heirs. 

But  besides  those^  who  are  commonly  Called  ere* 
ditors^  there  is  another,  and  much  more  difeadful  tort : 
I  mean  those,  to  whom  we  have  done  iiguries,  andowe 
restitution*  Injuries  ought  never  to  be  done.  Whflii 
ihey  are  done,  restitution,  if  it  can,  ought  to  be  made 
immediately :  and  till  it  is  offered,  so  far  as  our  ability 
extends^  we  remain  both  debtors  and  sinners*  If  wo 
defer  it  to  the  last,  we  may  never  make  it  at  all :  and 
though  we  do,  whether  God  will  then  accept  it,  muirt 
be  doubtful :  but  if  even  then  we  refuse  it,  unless  the 
cause  be  that  we  excusably  mistake  the  nature  of  the 
case,  we  preserve  no  ground  for  hope.  It  is  un- 
speakably better  therefore  to  think  s^ously  at  any 
time,  than  never,  what  wrongs  or  what  harddiipa 
any  of  our  feUow-creatures  have  suffered  from  us  t 
and  to  what  suitable  compensation  they  are  entitled^ 
either  in  strict  justice,  or  in  equity  and  good  e<m* 
science.  The  answer  to  this  question  may  often  be* 
a  very  afflicting  one :  but  if  men  will  do  amiss,  thojT 
must  take  the  consequences.  It  may  also  in  somet 
cases  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  right  answer,  or  ta 
find  proper  methods  of  putting  it  in  practice,  if  we 
know  it :  but  we  must  not,  on  account  of  difficnltieiB^ 
lay  aside  the  thought  of  doing  our  duty ;  but  ask 
the  best  advice,  where  we  are  at  a  loss :  leave  direc- 
tions, to  be  executed  by  others,  where  we  have  not 
time  ourselves ;  and  at  least  make  due  acknowledge 
ments,  unless  particular  circumstances  forbid,  when 
we  cannot  make  amends.  Perhaps  nothing  f^irther 
than  acknowledgments  will  be  expected  by  tlMsej 
whom  we  have  injured :  and  then  we  are  bound  to 
nothing  further. 
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we  have  aU  odore  or  less  need  to  ask  pardoni 
another  of  our  duties  evidently  is^  to  grant  it  in  our 
turn :  when  others  have  used  us  ill^  not  to  reqompeMe, 
or  wish  them^  evil/or  evil  *  ;  not  to  deny  them  proper 
kindnesses ;  or  even  think  of  them  worse  than  they 
Reserve :  to  accept  any  submissions,  that  do  but  ap- 
proach towards  being  sufficient;  and  be  reconciled  to 
them,  not  in  words  alone,  which  is  adding  hypocrisy 
to  resentment,  but  in  reality  ;  affording  them  as  large 
proofe,  both  of  our  fiEtvour  and  confidence,  as  any 
good  and  wise  man,uninterested  in  the  matter,  would 
think  fitting ;  seriously  wishing  their  good,  in  soul, 
body  and  estate ;  and  being  ready  to  promote  it,  as 
fieur  as  we  properly  can.  This  is  the  full  meaning  of 
being  in  charity ;  which  we  ought  to  be  constantly  in 
with  all  men ;  and  if  the  reason  of  our  professing  to 
be  so,  i£(  merely  th^  we  imagine  our  end  to  be  near ; 
it  will  be  extremely  questionable,  whether  we  are  so 
indeed.  Yet  a  late,  nay  an  imperfect  reconciliation 
is  always  preferable  to  none,  provided  there  be  any 
sincerity  in  it.  For  the  expedient,  to  which  it  is 
said,  some  have  had  recourse,  of  forgiving  if  they 
die,  and  being  revenged  if  they  live,  is  as  wicked  and 
as  foolish  a  contrivance  to  deceive  themselves  and  to 
•mock  God,  as  the  human  heart  can  frame.  We  may 
indeed  have  forgiven,  yet  not  have  declared  our  for- 
giveness :  and  it  may  possibly  be  prudent,  nay  kind, 
in  some  cases  to  suspend  that  declaration,  at  least  in 
part,  for  a  while ;  though  seldom,  if  ever,  very  long. 
.But  at  farthest,  when  death  appears  to  threaten  us,  it 
18  high  time  to  allow,  both  ourselves,  and  all  with 
jvhom  we  are  concerned,  the  comfort  of  seeing  our 
.4i^rences,  if  possible,  entirely  made  up :  that  we 
ipiay  lie  under  no  imputation  at  our  departure  of  any 

*  RonuxiL  17» 
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(Mi^  ttmneet  for  those  mansions  of  peace,  that  we 
liope  we  are  going  to  inhabit.  The  same  office  there- 
tore,  which  I  have  ahready  quoted  more  than  <mo^ 
requires,  in  particular,  that  the  sick  person  be  es- 
korted  to/argwejram  the  bottom  of  hU  heart,  oUtkM 
kmfe  qffended  him  ;  and  if  he  hath  qffended  OMf  other, 
to  ash  them  forgiveness  ;  and  where  he  hath  dome  m^ 
jmy  or  wrong  to  any  man,  that  he  make  amends  to  the 
uttermost  (f  his  power. 

The  next  thing,  after  providing  for  the  payment 
of  our  debts,  and  which,  like  that,  should  be  done  in 
health,  but  much  rather  in  sickness  than  not  at  all, 
is  disposing  of  the  remainder  of  our  substance :  a 
matter  comprehending  too  great  a  variety  of  cases, 
to  permit  any  other  than  general  directions  from  this 
place.  The  principal  rule  is,  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
governed  in  it,  to  any  considerable  degree,  by  fan* 
ciful  fondnesses,  much  less  by  blameable  resent- 
ments :  but  act  on  such  grounds,  as  not  only  we  onr^ 
selves,  but  other  men  of  unquestioned  prudence  and 
impartiality,  think  are  good  ones.  For  where  we 
seem  to  be  most  at  liberty,  we  are  still  bound  to  make 
a  rational  use  of  that  liberty :  and  should  therefore 
carefully  judge  as  well  as  we  can ;  and  still  be  a  little 
diffident  whether  we  have  judged  right ;  not  wan* 
tonly  do  whatever  we  please,  and  be  confident  that 
we  cannot  do  amiss,  or  regardless  whether  we  do  or 
not.  Scarce  any  reasons  ought  to  exclude  our  chfl- 
dren:  whatever  limitations  and  restraints  may  be 
sometimes  advisable.  Nor,  in  default  of  children, 
should  any  other  than  very  strong  reasons  exclude 
those,  whom  nearness  of  blood  points  out  for  our 
heirs.  But  then  we  should  be  content  with  allowing 
as  moderate  a  prerogative  to  one  of  our  posterky 
or  kindred,  above  the  rest^  as  our  station  and  rank« 
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the  cittstitution  of  our  country/  and  the  established 
maxhns  of  society  will  admit:  and  not  leave  all  our 
fiunily  besideSiOt  any  part  of  it,  in  undeserved  straits 
and  contempt^  for  the  vanity  of  raising  a  single 
branch  higher  than  we  ought. 

Another  caution,  often  too  requisite,  is/thatif  our 
heirs  be  different  from  our  successors  in  any  station 
or  office  of  which  you  are  possessed ;  or  if  they, 
whmn  we  are  inclined  to  favour,  be  it  ever  so  justfy, 
aw  different  from  our  legal  heirs ;  we  ought  at  no 
time,  and  yet  less,  if  possible,  at  our  latter  end,  to  do 
any  thing  unequitable,  or  even  unhandsome,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  former,  or  to  express  our  dislike 
of  the  latter.  Mean  behaviour  will  sully  our  cha* 
racters,  and  generous  behaviour  give  a  lustre  tothem^ 
on  these  occasions,  beyond  most  others.  For  to  act 
right  against  our  own  interest,  or  that  6f  our  fiivourr 
ites,  is  peculiarly  honourable :  and  to  act  wrcmg; 
when  we  are  just  going  to  account  for  our  actions,  is 
peculiarly  shocking. 

Other  things  yet,  (sometimes  duties,  and  almost 
always  proprieties)  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  sub* 
ject,  are,  gifts  to  worthy  and  useftil  friends,  answer^ 
able  to  the  intimacy  in  which  we  have  lived  with 
them,  and  to  their  occasions  for  such  kindness :  also 
recompenses  to  domestics  in  proportion  to  their  ser^ 
vices  compared  with  the  exigency  of  their  circum- 
stances. But  however  we  may  be  at  liberty  in  rela- 
tion to  some  of  these  points,  we  are  strictly  bound 
to  the  observation  of  another  rule,  with  respect  to 
all,  who  are  about  us  in  our  sickness ;  of  a  different 
nature  indeed  from  the  preceding  ones,  but  which 
it  is  much  better  to  mention  here,  than  to  omit ; 
that  we  shew  them  peculiarly  at  that  time,  great  hu- 
manity and  goodness :  not  requiring  from  them  more 
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frfignjfig  or  constant  attendAnce  than  is  fit ;  nor 
BMire  care,  skill  and  dexterity,  than  is  to  be  w- 
pected :  recollecting,  that  our  illness  inclines  ua  to 
imagine  things  amiss,  in  a  degree  beyond  realitj ; 
and  that  others  ought  not  to  suffer  merely  beeaase 
we  do :  thinking  often,  how  disagreeable  an  aBce 
they  go  through,  and  what  benefit  and  comfort  we 
receive  from  it :  begging  them  to  forgive  us  those 
hasty  sallies  of  fretf ulness  and  impatience,  that  mnae- 
times  will  escape  us ;  and  making  them  good  amends 
in  every  way  that  we  can,  for  all  the  trouble  which 
they  ti^e  about  us. 

Another  article,  usually  considered  along  with 
some,  of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking,  is  the 
manner  of  our  fimeraL  Aiid  it  may  sometimes  be  very 
proper  to  direct  this  ourselves,  in  order  to  keep  on 
friends  from  the  imprudence  of  a  too  expensive,  or 
the  imputation  of  a  too  frugal  one.  Now  we  shall 
undoubtedly  give  a  proof,  both  of  humility  and  good 
sense,  by  avoiding,  (unless  motives  of  a  public  nature 
demand  it)  all  appearance  of  ostentation,  at  a  time 
that,  shews  the  vanity  of  worldly  pomp  in  so  strong 
a  light ;  and  appointing  that  only  such  regard  be 
paid  to  our  dead  body,  as  may  express  our  fidth  of 
its  rising  again ;  together  with  so  much  deference  to 
custom,  as  may  preserve  us  frt>m  the  charge  of  a  sin- 
gularity affected  without  reason.  Nor  let  it  be 
thought,  that  religion  hath  nothing  to  do  with  se* 
▼eral  of  these  matters^  which  I  have  now  specified. 
It  hath  to  do  with  every  matter,  where  there  is  a 
right  anda  wrong ;  and  whatsoever  things  are  temr^ 
able,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  (tf  good  report, 
you  are  to  think  on  these  things  * :  and  that  you  may 
we  are  to  teach  them. 

•  Phil.  iv.  8. 
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But  there  U  anotiber  ptfint,  of  much  greater  im^ 
portancej expressly  enjoined  in  the  office  for  the  sick; 
that  the  mm^ter  dundd  not  omU  emmutiy  to  mooe 
omek  as  are  qf  ability  to  he  liberal  to  the  poor^  Our 
clutrity  ought  indeed  to  shine  forth  unifonnly^  and 
warm  those  who  need  it^  through  our  whole  life :  not 
make  a  sudden  blasse,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  others  and 
our  owuy  at  the  close  of  it.  What  we  give  in  pur 
healthy  we  give  away  from  ourselves ;  and  we  may 
know^  and  the  world  must  presume,  that  we  do  it 
from  a  willing  heart:  whereas  delaying  it  to  the  lent 
hath  too  much  the  look  of  a  shallow  design  to  bribe 
God,  and  catch  the  applause  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
with  what  we  can  keep  no  longer.  |Iowever,  they 
wlu>  have  always  been  charitable,  should  still  go  op 
to  the  end,  exercising  the  same  virtue :  which  ha^ 
great  promises  made  to  it  from  God  in  ncknern. 
Bleeeedie  he  that  conridereth  the  poor  :  theLordwiU 
delker  him  m  time  qf  trouble.  The  Lord  will  pre^ 
serve  him,  and  keep  him  aUoe: — The  Lord  will 
strengthen  him  npon  the  bed  of  Umguishing^  They 
again,  who  could  not  give  so  much  in  their  Mves,  as 
they  wished,  can  sometimes  very  properly  give  conr 
siderobly  at  their  deaths ;  which  doubtless  God  will 
graciously  accept :  and  they  who  have  neglected  this 
duty  carelessly,  or  even  wilfully,  had  much  better^  on 
conviction,  amend  late,  than  never.  Therefore  all 
should  examine,  what  is  incumbent  on  them :  and 
supply  their  deficiencies,  if  they  have  been  guilty  of 
any.  Such  as  have  in  no  way  dcme  much  for  the 
poor,  in  proportion  to  their  circumstances^  may  be 
sure  they  have  not  done  enough.  Such  as  imagine 
they  have  done  them  great  good  by  the  expmices  of 
their  luxury  and  pride^  ahpidd  think,  whether  they 

•  Psafan  xIL  1,  2I 5. 
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have  not  done  them^  of  otheii»^  ais  much  or  more  harm 
by  the  same  means.  And  even  they,  if  ho  have  done 
the  most  real  and  unmixed  good,  ought  stBl  to  re- 
member, that  they  have  only  been  so  far  truly  chir 
ritabte,  as  charity  was  in  truth  their  inward  motive. 
These  considerations  may  give  many  cause  to  in- 
crease their  beneficence,  under  the  attacks  of  dis- 
eases, or  the  decline  of  health.  But  then  they  miust 
eareftilly  avoid  all  vain  glory  in  it :  else  our  Saviour 
hath  told  them,  that  in  being  seen  of  men  they  have 
their  whole  reward*:  nor  do  they  always  obtain 
even  the  applause  which  they  seek.  They  must  like- 
wise guard  against  all  conceit  of  merit :  and  look  on 
thtaiselves  not  as  making  a  present,  but  as  pa3ring 
a  debt,  to  God  and  their  brethren ;  and  that  so  im- 
perfectly, as  to  be  acquitted  of  sin  only  through  him 
who  died  to  procure  acceptance  for  their  best'  per* 
formances.  Whatever  is  done  thus,  though  it  should 
ftil  of  the  intent,  yet  exercises  the  true  spirit  of  alms- 
giving as  usefully  to  us  as  if  it  succeeded.  But  still 
we  should  exercise  it  with  aU  the  prudence  we  can :  else 
we  may  tempt  the  objects  of  our  liberality  to  idleness 
or  debauchery ;  and  perhaps  the  present  or  future 
managers  of  it  to  fraud.  Yet  the  danger  of  either 
abuse  ought  to  make  us,  not  less  bountiful,  but  only 
more  circumspect ;  and  as  early  in  our  benefactions 
as  possible,  that  we  may  bestow  or  settle  them  in  the 
properest  manner,  which  is  very  difficult  in  a  hurry 
at  the  last. 

And  here  it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  be^des 
the  common  charities,  to  which  the  present  age,  with 
all  its  faults,  is  remarkably  well  inclined,  there  are 
various  other  ways  of  doing  good.  Sometimes  a 
great  deal  may  be  done  without  any  expence ;  as  by 

•  Matt,  vh  1,  2. 
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leaking  public  beneficial  discoveries :  and  the  pos^ 
sessmrs  of  such  secrets  are  bound  in  conscience  not 
to  let  them  be  lost  Sometimes  again^  what  is  no 
particular  charity  to  any  certain  man^  may  be  a  gtent 
and  cpctensive  benefit  to  mankind :  as  foundations  for 
the  study^  or  rewards  for  the  improvement,  of  aitai 
or  sciences.  And  lastly,  what  may  seem  to  contri- 
bute nothing  to  the  temporal  advantage  of  men  may 
contribute  to  it  more  than  any  thing:  or  were.it 
ever  so  little,  may  be  of  unspeakable  service  to  what 
is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  their  eternal  hap* 
piness :  as  benefactions  for  the  support,  and  serious 
and  decent  exercise  of  religion.  If  religion  be  a 
truth,  (and  conscientious  preparation  for  death 
plainly  confesses  it  is)  providing  for  the  maintenance 
and  honour  of  it,  must  be  a  duty :  and  nuuiy  have 
been  so  niggardly,  so  unjust  to  it,  in  the  days  of  thdur 
health,  that  they  will  find  they  owe  it  large  compen- 
sations, if  they  refiect  as  they  ought  in  time  of  sick- 
ness. 

But  then  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
all  those  errors,  by  which  the  improvident  donations 
of  former  ages  have  brought  so  unhappy  a  disesteem 
at  present  on  the  most  ration^  acts  of  this  part  of 
piety :  acts  however  to  be  more  earnestly  recom- 
mended, and  more  liberally  performed  by  such  as  do 
acknowledge  its  value,  because  such  great  numbers 
do  not.  Only  we  must  never  imagine,  that  the  larger 
alms  or  oblations  can  purchase  us  either  a  licence  or 
a  pardon,  (otherwise  than  as  all  true  marks  of  repent- 
ance contribute  towards  the  latter)  for  any  kind  of 
sin,  particularly  of  injustice.  God  himself  hath  said : 
I  the  Lord  love  judgment:  I  hate  robbery  for  burnt 
cffering  ♦.    Nor  must  we  rob  our  own  families,  more 

*  Isaiah  Ixi.  S. 
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than  strangers^  of  what  they  are  entitled  to.  Btif 
then  they  are  not  entitled  to  all,  that  we  can  possi- 
bly leare  them :  but  an  equitable  share  of  it  is  due 
to  religious  and  charitable  uses.  If  indeed  we  have 
given  a  competent  proportion  before,  and  know  that 
they,  whom  we  shaH  leare  to  represent  us,  if  we  die, 
have  the  same  disposition :  that  may  suffice.  For 
different  circumstances  require  different  methods  to 
be  taken.  And  therefore  the  Scripture  observes^ 
that  agoodnum  willgtdde  his  cffairs  with  diseretiam  *• 
But  one  part  of  that  discretion  it  hath  expresdy  de- 
clared to  be  diapering  abroad,  and  giving  to  the  poor  f : 
which  whoever  doth  in  a  right  manner,  will  be  likely 
to  obtain  a  return  of  God's  bounties,  to  his  &mfly 
as  well  as  himself :  in  their  temporal  concerns  as 
well  as  their  spiritual,  if  that  be  really  best  for  them^ 
His  seed  shaU  be  mighty  upon  earth:  the  generatum 
if  thefaitJful  shall  he  blessed  Riches  and  pUmteam^ 
ness  shall  be  in  his  house:  his  righteousness  endnretik 
for  ever\. 

*  Psalm  cxii.  5.  f  Ver.  9.  %  Ps^lra  cxiL  2,  S. 
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In  tha^e  days  was  SezeUah  sick  unto  death;  and 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  ^Amo%  came  unto  Mm, 
and  said  unto  him,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Set  thine 
house  in  order:  for  thou  shalt  die^  and  not  live. 
Then  He^sekiah  turned  his  face  towards  the  waU, 
and  prayed  unto  the  Lord. 

In  discoursing  lately  on  these  words^  after  remind- 
ing you  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  healthy  and  tht 
need  of  preparing  for  sickness  and  death  before  either 
of  them  appears  to  be  at  hand^  I  proposed  to  assist 
you  in  this  good  work^  by  laying  before  you  the 
duties  of  the  sick. 

I.  Respecting  their  fellow  creatures. 

II.  Respecting  more  immediately  God  and  their 
own  souls. 

I.  The  former^  I  observed  to  you^  are  expressed 
in  the  text  by  the  words^  Set  thine  house  in  order,  or^ 
translating  more  literally^  Give  command  concerning, 
ox,  to  thine  house.  And  this  direction  may  well  be 
enlarged  to  comprehend^  both  due  regulations  of  all 
affairs  in  which  the  sick  are  interested^  and  proper 
advice  to  all  persons  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
In  the  first  of  these  views  I  have  already  treated  of  it* 

And  proceed  now  to  the  next  pointy  that  of  need- 
ful advice  to  those  of  our  own  family^  our  relations 
iUid  domestics^  with  whom  may  well  be  joined  at 
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least  our  friends,  and  those  with  whom  we  have 
in  familiarity. 

It  is  a  character,  which  God  gives  of  Abraham  with 
marks  of  great  approbation,  /  know  him,  that  he  will 
command  his  children,  and  his  household  after  him,  and 
they  shall  keep  the  way  qf  the  Lord  to  do  Justice  and 
judgment*.  Undoubtedly  both  he  and  the  other 
good  patriarchs  performed  this  duty  through  their 
whole  lives,  as  we  should  also  ;  but  we  find  it  re- 
corded of  several  of  them,  and  therefore  may  pre-^ 
isume  it  of  the  rest,  that  they  gave  more  sbkmn  ad- 
monitions to  their  families  at  their  deaths,  in  which 
too  our  Imitation  of  them  is  highly  requisite.  For 
the  dying  words,  and  those  which  probably  may  be 
such,  of  parents  and  masters  to  their  children  and 
servants,  of  friends  to  their  friends,  and  of  worthy 
persons  to  such  as  respect  them,  naturally  make  an 
uncommon  impression.  The  occasion  is  awful ;  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  are  usually  tender  and  affection- 
ate ;  apt  to  condemn  their  former  disregards,  and  to 
receive  what  is  now  said,  as  carrying  in  it  a  peculiar 
obligation  and  sacredness :  besides  that  it  may  often 
render  forsaking  bad  customs  and  acting  right  much 
the  easier  to  them,  if  they  can  say,  (what  the  world 
will  regard  more  than  a  better  reason)  that  such  was 
the  dying  injunction  of  such  a  friend. 

You  will  therefore  surely  improve  such  an  oppor« 
tunity,  as  their  prospect  of  being  deprived  of  you, 
though  not  a  certain  one,  affords  you  for  this  exceUcait 
purpose.  If  you  have  always,  or  for  a  considerable 
time,  led  a  pious  life,  you  will  testify  to  all  about 
you,  that  you  have  found  it  the  sure  way  to  inwa^ 
peace,  and  that  you  feel  the  faith  and  love  of  Grod  a 
ptrong  support  in  your  present  hour  of  suffering  and 

•  Gen.xviu.  19. 
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trial  if  you  have  been  remisS:  and  negligent  you  will 
excite  them^  by  speaking  of  the  remorse  which  it 
gives  you^  to  more  care  and  zeal.    If  you  have  fidlen 
into  gross  and  public  sins^  you  will  express  to  them 
fully  a  deep  sense  of  your  guilt.    For  be  assured, 
that  taking  shame  to  yourself  thus  would  be  true 
honour,  both  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.     Warn 
others  therefore  against  the  rocks  on  which  you  have 
isplit,  and  beseech  them  to  learn,  by  your  sad  expe- 
rience, without  wanting  to  add  their  own.     If  they 
are  well  disposed  and  good,  give  them  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  you  rejoice  in  it ;  and  exhort  them 
to  persevere  with  tokens  of  a  cheerful  confidence 
that  they  will..   If  you  discern  faults  or  weak  sides 
in  them,  or  dangers  to  which  they  will  be  liable, 
caution  them,  not  harshly,  but  in  the  kindest  and 
most  persuasive  manner,  to  avoid,  for  your  sake  as 
well  as  their  own,  what  you  foresee  will  else  prove 
hurtful,  if  not  fatal  to  them  :  and,  beg  of  them,  that, 
if  they  should  notwithstanding  go  wrong,  the  re- 
membrance of  your  words  may  at  least,  when  they 
find  they  have,  prevail  on  them  to  retreat  in  time. 
If  you  have  neglected  instructing  them  in  essential 
points,  acknowledge  it  to  them  with  sorrow,  and  be 
earnest  with  them  to  make  themselves  amends.    If 
you  have  instilled  into  them,  by  discourse  or  example, 
any  false  notions,  whether  speculative  or  practical, 
labour  to  set  them  right  as  completely  as  you  can. 
But,  throughout  the  whole  of  your  endeavours, 
exact  no  promises  from  them  that  may  be  snares ; 
lay  no  burthen  upon  them  that  may  prove  too  heavy ; 
let  nothing  superstitious,  or  any  way  unreasonable, 
jiothing  that  can  be  imputed  only  to  the  weakness  of 
your  condition,  enter  into  the  charge  that  you  leave 
with  them.    Surely  I  need  not  add,  (if  you  have  any 

VOL.  II.  o 
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sense  of  religion)  that  you  are  yet  less  to  enjoin  them 
what  may  gratify  resentment,  perpetuate  variance^ 
or  engage  them  in  transgressing  the  least  of  God'v 
laws.  For  it  would  he  the  vilest  ahuse  of  a  death*bed 
influence  to  extort  from  them,  hy  means  of  it,  assu* 
ranees  which  it  must  be  a  sin  to  give,  and  a  stiU 
greater  to  fulfil. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  when  men  approadi 
very  near  to  their  end,  they  are  ill  able  to  exhort, 
even  those  who  are  about  them,  distinctly  and  pro- 
perly. But  therefore  you  should  be  always  doing  it 
in  a  sufficient  degree,  that  you  may  have  less  need  to 
say  much  to  them  at  last.  And  when  a  threatening 
sickness  comes,  you  should  take  occasions  of  speaking 
before  it  is  gone  too  far ;  but  rather  force  yoursdlf  to 
say  a  little,  though  late,  than  omit  it  entirely.  And 
be  not  in  the  least  afraid  that  then  you  may  happen  to 
express  convictions  and  good  resolutions  that  wiH 
not  last,  and  urge  upon  others  better  advice  than  yon 
shall  follow  yourselves,  if  you  recover ;  but  consider 
it  as  one  very  weighty  reason  more  for  these  admor 
nitions,  that  such  a  declaration  of  your  sentimenti 
will  assist  in  tying  you  down  to  them ;  and  directing 
their  ftiture  behaviour  will  greatly  contribute  to  s^ 
cure  your  own.  Some  indeed  are  at  no  time  capaUo 
of  using  many  words  to  advantage.  But  perhaps  yet 
can  use  a  few  that  shall  have  the  effect  of  many ;  at 
least,  you  can  recommend  a  valuable  acquaintance 
an  instructive  awakening  book,  attendance  on  piiUk 
worship,  serious  recollection  from  time  to  tim^hiui^ 
ble  prayer  to  God  in  private.  If  therefore  it  be  pair 
sible,  fail  not  to  make  some  advantage  of  what  mKj 
prove  your  last  opportunity.  Think  how  dreadM 
will  it  be,  if  your  children,  your  servants,  your  fricndt 
should  have  ground  to  say  to  you  in  the  day  of  j«dg* 
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inent^  '^  Had  you  in  your  life  taught  me  any  thing  but 
sin,  and  folly,  or  trifles ;  had  you  at  your  death  warned 
me  of  my  duty  and  my  danger,  my  condition  might 
have  been  entirely  the  reverse  of  what  now  it  must 
be  for  ever."  And,  on  the  contrary,  what  delight  will 
it  bring  you,  not  only  to  see  them  happy  along  with 
you,  but  to  hear  them  acknowledge,  that  you  were  the 
cause  of  it ;  and  to  enjoy  their  gratitude,  as  part  of 
your  reward  to  all  eternity ! 

I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you, 

II.  The  duties  of  the  sick,  respecting  more  imme* 
diately  God  and  their  own  souls;  to  which  our 
thoughts  are  naturally  turned  by  the  words.  Then 
Hezekiah  prayed  unto  the  Lard:  for  every  sentiment 
of  piety  may  be  expressed  in  prayer. 

His  prayer,  indeed,  if  the  whole  of  it  be  recorded 
in  Scripture,  was  only  that  he  might  recover ;  a  re- 
quest, which  for  the  public  good,  he  had  urgent  rea^ 
sons  to  make  in  the  first  place.  And  that  being  in- 
stantly  granted,  he  had  no  need  to  apply  further  to 
God,  in  relation  to  his  sickness,  otherwise  than  by 
thanksgiving,  which  he  did.  But  they  who  have 
more  extensive  wants  at  that  time,  are  both  autho- 
rized and  bound  to  enlarge  in  proportion  the  subject 
of  their  addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace ;  and  there- 
fore I  shall  endeavour  to  comprehend  under  this  head 
all  the  religious  duties  of  the  sick. 

Great  multitudes,  in  this  nation  as  well  as  others, 
have  formerly  thought,  and  too  many  think  still,  that 
they  can  be  acceptable  to  God  by  acts  of  devotion, 
without  equitable  and  kind  behaviour  to  men,  or  vir- 
tnoos  government  of  themselves ;  which  persuasion 
liath  produced  an  absurd,  useless,  nay,  mischievous 
kind  Gi  religion  in  some,  and  contempt,  and  even 
hatred  of  all  religion  in  others.    But  amongst  us,,  at 
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present^  much  the  largest  number  build  their  hopes 
of  future  happiness^  if  they  have  any^  on  their  per* 
formance^  such  as  it  is^  of  moral  obligations ;  with 
little  or  no  regard^  either  in  their  lives  or  at  their 
deaths,  to  dictates  of  piety,  scriptural  or  natural :  at 
least,  beyond  a  few  formalities,  negligently  practised 
now  and  then,  just  as  they  please.  Indeed  very  many 
seem  to  fancy  that  the  time  of  sickness  is  the  unfittest 
of  all  others  for  attending  to  such  subjects ;  that  then 
persons  ought  to  think  as  little  as  possible,  and  of  the 
most  insignificant  things  they  can.  Now,  if  they  are 
but  able  to  keep  God  out  of  their  minds  when  they 
are  ill,  it  is  easy  to  do  it  when  they  are  well ;  and  so 
all  goes  on  as  they  wish. 

But  though  it  be  a  most  fatal  mistake  to  believe 
that  every  thing  may  be  done  at  our  latter  end,  yet  it 
is  also  a  very  pernicious  one  to  apprehend,  that 
nothing  can  be  done  when  the  danger  of  it  seems  to 
approach.  For  that  season  furnishes  most  fiavouraUe 
opportunities  for  such  reflections  and  such  behaviour, 
as  will  not  only  produce  the  happiest  effects  of  aD 
sorts  if  we  recover,  but  greatly  better  our  future  con- 
dition, if  we  die.  And  though  in  some  distempers, 
especially  some  periods  of  them,  religious  meditar 
tions,  agitating  the  sick  very  strongly,  would  oriy 
disorder  their  minds,  and  increase  the  hazard  of  their 
lives ;  yet  in  others  they  are  unspeakably  the  surest 
relief:  andwhere  they  do  give  uneasiness,  which  they 
are  far  from  doing  always,  will  soon  afford,  if  they 
are  pursued  as  they  ought,  most  valuable  degrees  of 
comfort  and  peace.  On  all  accounts  therefore,  be, 
who  hath  a  right  to  our  continual  and  most  awfid 
attention  in  every  part  of  life,  ought  to  have  it  paid 
him  peculiarly  in  that  part  which  reminds  us  of  i^ 
pearing  soon  before  him.     Not  that  it.  is  our  duty  in 
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the  least  to  imagine  distempers  worse  than  they  are, 
to  lay  stress  on  idle  forebodings,  or  to  despair  of  life 
even  when  juster  grounds  of  apprehension  appear. 
For  God,  who  raiseth  the  dead*,  can  raise  us  from 
the  liearest  approach  to  death,  whenever  he  will. 
But  yet  every  indisposition  is  a  call  from  heaven, 
and  some  are  very  loud  ones,  to  think  of  mortality ; 
and  to  remember  him,  who  should  never  be  forgot, 
our  Creator  t>  from  whom  we  come,  and  to  whom  we 
shall  return. 

Now  the  first  principle  of  all  regard  to  God  is 
faith.  And  it  would  be  well  if  many,  who  are  far 
from  suspecting  themselves  of  any  tendency  towards 
atheism,  would  seriously  ask  their  hearts,  what  proof 
they  give  of  having  in  earnest  so  much  as  the  faith 
of  natural  religion ;  whether  they  have  considered 
themselves  as  under  the  obligation  of  paying  consci-^ 
entiously  to  their  Maker  the  obedience  and  the  wor- 
ship, which  reason  requires.  But  supposing  they 
have ;  reason  shews  to  sinners  (and  we  are  all  such) 
what  they  have  to  do,  but  in  part :  and  what  they 
have  to  hope  or  fear,  so  very  imperfectly,  that,  how- 
ever men  may  persuade  themselves  to  think  other*- 
wise  in  the  days  of  high  spirits  and  presumptuous 
imaginations ;  yet,  when  sickness  brings  their  future 
account  near  to  their  view,  they  will  find,  that  nothing 
.could  have  directed  them  so  rightly  through  life  as 
God's  written  law  ;  and  nothing  can  support  them 
under  the  terrors  of  death,  like  that  covenant-right 
to  pardon  and  eternal  happiness,  which  is  there  alone 
offered  to  mankind;  and  even  there,  on  this  condir 
'  tion  alone,  that  they  trust,  not  in  their  own  righte- 
ousness, not  in  their  own  repentance,  not  in  their  own 
endeavours,  not  in  their  own  amendment,  for  God's 

♦  2  Cor.  i.  0.  +  Eccl.  xii.  1. 
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acceptance,  but  entirely  in  his  mercy  through  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  so  trust  in  that,  as  thank* 
fully  to  yield  themselves  up  to  the  influence  of  his 
blessed  Spirit,  and  in  this  strength  to  labour  after 
that  universal  holmess  of  life  and  heart,  unthnnU  whkk 
no  num  shall  see  the  Lord*.  Therefore  convince  your^ 
self  without  delay  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  this 
gracious  covenant,  which,  to  a  thoughtful  humble 
mind  will  soon  be  visible ;  and  if  you  are  convinced, 
entitle  yourself  without  delay  to  a  share  in  it^  and 
watchfully  preserve  this  foundation  from  being  at  any 
time  undermined ;  that  in  health  and  prosperity  yoa 
may  stand  firm  against  worldly  allurements,  and  in 
sickness  and  adversity  against  despondence. 

There  are  indeed  very  good  persons,  who^  in  ill** 
nesses,  particularly  of  some  sorts,  are  often  tempted 
to  partial,  or  even  total  unbelief.  And  if  any  seem* 
ing  reasons  for  it  be  suggested  to  their  minds^  thej 
ought  to  inquire  after,  and  oppose  to  them  reasonable 
answers.  But  where  little  or  nothing  lies  at  the  bot* 
tom  but  low  spirited  fears  that  they  do  not  believe  at 
all,  or  not  sufficiently,  what  their  very  solicitude,  and 
their  whole  conduct  shews  they  do ;  or  difficulties 
about  abstruse  points,  that  need  not  be  cleared  upt 
and  perhaps,  in  this  world  at  least,  never  will  or  can: 
the  right  way  is,  to  throw  them  all  aside  as  £Eur  as  we 
are  able ;  to  pray  to  God,  that  he  would  free  usfirmn 
anxiety  about  them  in  his  good,  time ;  to  be  distmhed 
the  least  that  is  possible  for  us,  if  the  same  scruples 
and  weaknesses,  after  some  interval,  return,  whidi 
they  are  very  apt  to  do ;  and,  with  the  strength  that 
we  have  remaining,  stand  by  the  judgments  made  in 
our  better  days  :  which,  if  we  have  been  serious  and 
considerate,  are  much  the  likeliest  to  be  true,  and 

*  Heb.  xii.  I4. 
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being  on  the  side  of  religion,  must  be  safe ;  for  we 
may  gain  by  it  infinitely^  but  lose  we  cannot.  And 
amongst  the  doctrines  of  religion  w6  should  not  per* 
plex  our  heads  with  disputable  matters,  when  we 
are  least  of  all  fit  for  them,  but  dwell  on  such  plain 
acknowledged  points,  as  may  best  afford  us  the  direc- 
tion  or  comfort  which  we  want  in  our  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

Being  settled  thus  on  the  ground^work  of  faith,  our 
next  concern  will  be  to  examine  the  suitableness  of 
our  past  behaviour  to  it.  Self-examination  is  a  con- 
stant duty,  but  especially  requisite  when  we  have  the 
most  immediate  need  to  know  and  amend  our  condi- 
tion ;  besides  that,  possibly  it  may  discover  to  us 
some  fault  of  ours,  for  which  the  hand  of  God  is  laid 
upon  us,  and  so  enable  us  to  obtain  the  removal  of  it. 
An  inquiry,  which  will  shew  the  best  of  men  but  too 
much  amiL  in  them.  wiU  doubtless  be  to  most  a  pain- 
ful  employment;  above  all  when  they  have  sufferings 
enough  to  bear,  besides  that  of  a  wounded  spirit  *. 
And  why  then  should  we  not  lighten  this  burthen  be- 
forehand, by  avoiding  to  act  wrong,  which  is  the  only 
sure  way ;  or,  which  is  the  next,  by  rectifying  it  in- 
stantly ?  But  whatever  we  have  made  necessary,  we 
must  support ;  and  being  awakened  to  present  re* 
morse,  is  unspeakably  better  than  going  on  in  a 
dream  to  future  misery.  Directions  for  making  this 
inquiry  must  be  learnt  from  the  discourses  that  pro- 
fessedly treat  of  it.  But  the  chief  are  these :  to 
compare  the  whole  of  our  actions,  words,  and 
thoughts,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  with  the  rule  of  our 
duty,  conscientiously,  and  yet  coolly ;  neither  accus- 
ing ourselves  of  what  we  have  not  done  amiss,  nor 
suppressing  what  we  have ;  neither  disturbing  our 

*  Prov.  xviii.  14.  'M^^k 
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own  peace  on  account  of  mere  infinnities,  nor  di&* 
guising  wilful  sins  under  gentle  appellations ;  remenH 
beringy  that  God  is  merciful  and  good,  yet  remenh 
bering  also,  that  he  is  just  and  holy ;  reflecting,  that 
we  are  in  his  presence,  and  praying,  that  he  wouH 
make  us  known  to  ourselves. 

After  discovering  thus  how  we  have  been  guflty, 
we  must  examine  also  how  far  we  have  repented. 
Now  repentance  implies  disapprobation  of  what  we 
have  done  ill,  and  consequently  sorrow  for  it ;  witkr 
out  which  inward  change  an  outward  alteration  of 
our  conduct  will  avail  us  nothing.  But  whether  the 
concern,  even  of  great  sinners,  be  vehement  and  pasr 
sionate,  or  silent  and  composed,  is  of  small  moment, 
provided  it  be  real  and  deep.  Sorrow,  that  we  have 
acted  contrary  to  our  interest,  is  a  rational  principle; 
that  we  have  transgressed  the  rule  of  morals,  is  a 
virtuous  one ;  that  we  have  disobeyed  our  heavenly 
Father,  is  a  religious  one.  And  whoever  is  truly 
moved  by  all  these  considerations,  it  will  be  an  use* 
less  and  hurtful  nicety  for  him  to  disquiet  himself 
about  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  mixed,  if 
together  they  do  but  produce  the  proper  effect.  And 
this  effect  may  and  will  be  different  in  differrat 
eases.  Our  concern  for  mere  frailties,  if  it  make  us 
humble  and  watchful,  will  be  accepted,  though  it  doth 
not  prevent  some  relapses  into  the  same  failing^. 
But  our  penitence  for  gross  aad  deliberate  sins  must 
evidence  itself  by  forsaking  them,  else  it  hath  no 
claim  to  pardon.  And  indeed  the  repentance,  enr 
couraged.by  so  many  noble  promises  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  that  which  accompanied  the  convert 
sion  of  Jews  and  Heathens  to  Christianity ;  but  the 
remission  of  wilful  offences,  committed  after  profiea* 
fiing  it,  (and  we  have  professed  it  from  our  childhood) 
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will  be  found  very  sparingly  mentioned.  For  it  is 
expected  of  Christians  to  keep  the  laws  of  Christy 
else  they  receive  his  grace  m  vain*.  However,  there 
are,  God  be  thanked,  assurances  of  mercy  given  to 
the  worst  of  us,  on  returning  from  our  transgressions. 
But  none  are  given  to  sorrow  without  amendment 
If  any  were,  the  whole  intent  of  the  Gospel  would  be 
defeated,  and  Christ  be  made  the  minister  qfsinj. 

We  must  not  therefore  imagine,  that  a  little,  or  a 
great  deal  of  grief  in  sickness,  if  we  could  be  sure  of 
feeling  it  then,  which  we  cannot,  will  entitle  us  to 
forgiveness.  For  the  bitterest  of  such  anguish  may 
have  neither  piety  nor  virtue  in  it,  but  be  merely  the 
concern  of  a  malefactor,  (continuing  in  his  heart  as 
much  so  as  ever)  that  he  is  likely  to  be  punished  for 
his  deeds.  Or  suppose  there  be  some  convictions  of 
a  better  kind,  grounded  even  on  Christian  faith ;  yet 
when  there  is  no  time  for  trying  what  fruits  they 
will  bring  forth,  and  when  multitudes,  after  the  like 
convictions,  have  immediately  or  soon  relapsed  into 
their  old  iniquities,  what  dependance  can  there  be 
upon  them  ?  God  indeed  knows,  if  they  would,  in 
case  of  recovery,  be  effectual ;  but  he  who  feels  them 
hath  no  means  of  knowing  it  And  were  he  certain 
that  they  would,  how  doth  it  appear,  that  when  they 
come  so  late,  they  will  be  accepted  ?  The  penitent 
thief,  whose  pardon  is.  the  chief  argument  alleged 
to  prove  this  point,  might  possibly  repent  long  be- 
fore he  was  ti^en,  might  be  taken  long  before  he 
was  executed,  might  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Gos- 
pel, till  he  hung  with  our  Saviour  upon  the  cross ; 
and  he  exercised  there  a  faith  so  circumstanced,  as 
ours  cannot  be :  on  all  which  accounts  there  is  no 
room  for  a  parallel  to  be  drawn  between  him  and 

*  2  Cor.  vi.  9.  +  Gal.  ii.  17. 
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wicked  Christians  now^  who  continue  obdurate  tiO 
the  approach  of  death. 

.  And  what  shall  we  say  then  concerning  them! 
The  mild  spirit  of  our  religion  will  not  permit  us  to 
judge  harshly  of  them ;  faithfulness  to  the  souls  of 
men  will  not  suffer  us  to  pronounce  in  their  favour. 
All  we  can  determine  with  certainty  therefore  is, 
that  such  repentance  as  they  still  remain  capable  of, 
united  with  Christian  faith;  is  the  best  and  only  thing 
to  which  they  can  have  recourse.  Right  behaviour 
then  will  certainly  make  their  case  in  some  degree 
better ;  and  wrong  behaviour,  even  then^  when  every 
thing  conspires  to  remind  them  of  what  they  ought 
to  have  remembered  sooner,  must  make  it  unspeak- 
ably worse.  Their  duty  therefore  is  clear,  be  their 
hopes  ever  so  doubtful ;  and  there  is  always  room 
for  some  hope  whilst  life  is  preserved.  They  may 
have  more  time,  they  may  have  more  mercy  granted 
them,  than  they  can  see  cause  to  expect.  God  is  not, 
even  in  their  case,  a  cruel  Being  enraged,  but  a  wise 
and  good  one  justly  displeased.  Frightening  them- 
selves beyond  a  capacity  of  thinking  and  acting 
reasonably  must  do  harm,  be  their  spiritual  condi- 
tion ever  so  dangerous.  They  cannot  know  it  to  be 
desperate,  and  therefore  ought  by  no  means  to  give 
it  up.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  though  God  may  as- 
sure them  internally  of  pardon  and  happiness,  yet  in 
general  very  strong  persuasions  of  that  kind,  in  sncb 
circumstances,  are  greatly  to  be  suspected  as  enthu- 
siastic, delusive  imaginations ;  and  the  modester  and 
less  confident  men  are,  the  better  grounded  is  their 
prospect.  But  so  extremely  uncomfortable  a  one 
will  it  ordinarily  prove,  that  there  is  great  weight  ia 
the  Son  of  Sirach's  precept :  Before  judgment  wd- 
amne  thyself y  and  in  the  day  of  vmtatiom  thorn  shaU 
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find  merey*  HnnMe  thyse^ before  thou  he  sick:  in 
the  time  qfsins  shew  repentqnce — and  drfer  not  until 
death  to  be  justified  *. 

The  penitence  left  to  a  bed  of  languishing^  ought 
to  be  only  the  more  solemn  completion  of  that  which 
we  practised  daily  in  our  health.    And  most  of  us 
haye  so  much  to  rectify,  and  all  have  so  much 
need  to  do  it  well,  be  it  more  or  less,  that  we  should 
not  fail  to  take  the  earliest  and  surest  time  for  it ; 
when  it  will  be  most  acceptable  to  God,  and  most 
advantageous  to  our  own  souls ;  when  there  will  be 
least  ground  for  doub^  aud  scruple  afterwards^  whe- 
ther we  left  our  sins,  or  they  left  us  ;  whether  we 
acted  on  ingenuous,  or  servile  motives.    But  what- 
ever we  have  unhappily  omitted  till  sickness  calls, 
let  us  then  at  least  set  about  it  instantly ;  not  be 
ashamed  of  repenting,  or  being  known  to  repent,  for 
it  is  in  sinning  that  the  only  shame  lies ;  not  be  sa- 
tisfied with  feeling,  and  owning  to  men  a  sense  of 
our  guilt,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  them;  but  confess  to 
God  our  disobedience  and  ingratitude  to  him,  with 
the  deeper  contrition,  the  longer  we  have  neglected 
it.    Hezekiah's  prayer  indeed  hath  no  confession  of 
sin,  but  his  thanksgiving  afterwards  hath  a  very 
strong  one :  Thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  thy 
hach\.    And  therefore,  when  he  pleaded  at  first.  Re- 
member y  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  how  I  hace  walked 
before  thee  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  done  that  which 
is  good  in  thy  sight  X,  we  should  understand  him  to 
mean,  that  as  a  king  he  had  been  zealous  for  God's 
true  religion,  to  which  consequently  his  life  was  of 
importance ;  not  that  as  a  man  he  had  not  deserved 
death,  which  all  men  have.   And  if  we  are  convinced 
in  any  due  degree  what  our  deserts  have  been,  we 

*  EccluB.  xviii.  %0^%l,  t%.  t  Isaiah  xxxviii.  17.         X  Ver.  * 
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shall  intreat  the  divine  mercy^  not  for  the  merits^  I 
said  it  before^  and  I  say  it  again^  not  for  the  merits 
of  our  good  actions^  for  the  best  of  them  are  faulty ; 
not  for  the  sake  of  our  repentance^  which  in  strict- 
ness undoes  nothing  that  we  have  done  amiss^  and 
therefore  (though  our  natural  power  extends  no  fur* 
ther)  cannot  entitle  us  even  to  exemption  from  pur 
nishment,  much  less  to  eternal  rewards ;  but  solely 
through  his  satisfaction  and  intercession^  who  died 
to  obtain  both  for  us. 

A  just  sense  of  this  invaluable  blessing  will  effec- 
tually incline  us  to  join  with  our  thankful  humilia- 
tions^ a  zealous  performance  of  whatever  duties  are 
opposite  to  our  past  sins,  and  whatever  mortificar 
tions  are  proper  to  correct  our  present  evil  tenden- 
cies. But  no  useless  and  fanciful  observances,  nor 
any  austerities,  calculated  only  to  give  uneaisiiness  for 
the  sake  of  giving  it,  should  ever  enter  into  a  Chris- 
tian's penitence.  For  such  things  take  off  the  atten- 
tion from  real  obligations,  and  fix  it  on  themselves, 
as  matters  of  the  greatest  moment :  whence  the  punc- 
tual performers  of  them  are  tempted  to  spiritual 
pride ;  and  others,  who  see  this  great  stress  laid  on 
them,  are  induced  either  to  esteem  them  without 
cause,  or  to  disesteem  religion,  falsely  supposing  it 
to  enjoin  them.  Therefore  the  Scripture  directs  re- 
turning offenders  neither  to  empty  forms,  nor  to  the 
rigours  of  corporal  discipline,  any  farther  than  to 
such  occasional  use  of  fasting,  as  may  be  found  be- 
neficial, but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
kumbhf  with  their  God  *.  And  least  of  all  should  the 
sick  be  harassed  with  needless  burthens.  For  they 
have  one  already,  of  no  small  weight  laid  on  them 
by  God  himself ;   I  mean  the  disease  which  he  hath 

*  Mic.  vi.  8. 
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inflicted^  and  bearing  that  as  they  oughts  will  seldom 
fail  to  be  labour  su£Scient. 

Merely  feeling  the  pressure  of  it  indeed  will  do  us 
no  service,  without  attending  properly  to  him  from 
whom  it  comes.  On  the  contrary,  when  God  saith. 
In  vain  htwe  I  smitten  your  children,  they  received 
no  correction  *,  it  implies,  that  they  were  hardened  in 
wickedness ;  whereas,  when  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
crieth,  the  man  of  tvisdom  wiU  hear  the  rod,  and  who 
hath  appointed  it  f.  Yet  still  worse  would  it  be,  if, 
perceiving  whence  our  sufferings  proceed,  we  should 
be  wrongly  affected  towards  the  Author  of  them ; 
either  with  their  blasphemous  vehemence,  of  whom 
the  Scripture  foretels.  They  shall  fret  themselves, and 
curse  their  God,  and  look  upwardsX;  or  with  his  pro- 
&ne  despondency,  who  said.  This  evil  is  from  the 
Idord,  why  should  I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer^f 
But  if  we  apply  to  him  with  humble  confession,  and 
sincere  amendment,  like  Ephraim  in  Jeremiah,  Thou 
hast  chastised  me,  and  I  was  chastised ;  after  I  was 
instructed,  I  smote  upon  my  thigh,  I  was  ashamed,  yea, 
even  confounded  \\:  we  shall  have  cause  to  say  with 
the  Psalmist,  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  in 
trouble,  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes  f .  We  should 
learn  our  duty  from  God's  mercies,  but  if  these  make 
us  forget  him,  fhastisement  is  fitly  employed  to  make 
us  recollect  him.  /  mil  cause  you  to  pass  under  the 
rod,  and  bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant ; — 
and  ye  shall  remember  your  ways,  and  all  your  doings, 
wherein  ye  have  been  defiled : — and  ye  shaU  lothe  your- 
sehes  in  your  own  sight,  and  know,  that  I  am  the 
Lord  **.  3y  this  shall  the  iniquity  of  Jacob  be  purged; 

•  Jer.  ii.  SO.        +  Mic.  vi.  9.        \  Is.  viii.  21.        §  2  Kings  vi.  33. 
II  Jer.  xxxi.  18, 19.       f  Ps.  cxix.  71.       •*  Ezek.  xx.  37. 43,  44- 
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amdthis  is  all  the  fruit  to  take  away  Ins  sins  *.  When 
therefore  God  hideth  his  face  from  us,  and  we  are 
troMed  f  with  uneasiness  of  hody  or  mind,  though 
it  may  he  only  to  make  us,  like  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation,  perfect  through  sufferings  % ;  yet  we  shall 
do  well  to  inquire  with  humility,  though  not  with 
causeless  terror,  whether  his  purpose  is  not  what  the 
Prophet  declares  in  his  name :  /  wiU  go,  and  return 
to  my  place,  till  they  acknowledge  their  offence; — in 
their  affliction  they  will  seek  me  early  §•  If  on  self- 
examination  we  find  little  or  nothing  but  common 
frailties  to  charge  upon  ourselves,  we  shall  have 
abundant  reason  to  rejoice  in  all  our  tribulations, 
and  be  thankful  to  his  preventing  grace.  If  we  dis- 
cover grosser  failings,  our  concern  is,  to  answer  the 
divine  expectation,  as  the  next  verse  directs :  Come, 
and  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  torn,  and 
he  wiU  heal  us;  he  hath  smitten,  and  he  will  bind  us 
up  ||.  Such  behaviour  will  procure  us  the  removal, 
or  mitigation  of  our  sufferings  at  present,  if  Infinite 
Wisdom  sees  it  best  for  us.  But  however  this  be,  it 
will  certainly  obtain  for  us  that  future  recompense 
of  everlasting  felicity,  which  the  words,  that  follow 
there,  naturally  express,  perhaps  with  an  allusion  to 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  the  foundation 
and  first-fruits  of  the  general  one :  ii^ter  two  days 
will  he  revive  us,  in  the  third  day  he  u)ill  raise  us  up, 
and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight^. 

•  Is.  xxvii.  9.  t  Ps.  civ.  29.  I  Heb.  ii.  10. 
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ISAIAH  XXXVIU.  1,  2. 

In  those  days  wits  Hezekiah  sick  imto  death;  and 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  ofAmoz,  came  unto  him, 
and  said  unto  him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Set  thine 
house  in  order :  for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live. 
Then  Hezekiah  turned  Ms  face  towards  the  waU, 
and  prayed  unto  the  Lord. 

From  these  words  I  have  proposed  to  shew  you  the 
duties  of  sick  persons. 

I.  Respecting  their  fellow-creatures ;  expressed  by 
the  direction.  Set  thine  house  in  order  : 

II.  Respecting  more  immediately  God  and  their 
own  souls ;  intimated  in  the  good  king's  beha^ 
yiour.  Then  Hezekiah  prayed  unto  the  Lord. 

The  former  of  these  I  have  finished,  and  made 
some  progress  in  the  latter :  under  which,  after 
setting  before  you,  in  general,  the  necessity  of  having 
regard  to  God  in  our  sickness ;  I  proceeded  to  the  par- 
ticular obligations,  first  of  faith  in  his  Word  (giving 
at  the  same  time  directions  to  those  who  are  dis- 
quieted by  doubts  and  scruples) ;  then  of  self-exami- 
nation in  his  presence ;  then  of  such  repentance,  as 
our  case  requires.  And  here  I  insisted  largely  on 
the  danger  of  trusting  to  a  death-bed  sorrow ;  and 
yet  the  usefulness  of  feeling  and  expressing  then, 
rather  than  never,  a  due  concern  for  our  past  si 
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which  I  observed  to  jou,  must  always  be  accom- 
panied with  earnest  petitions  for  pardon^  offered  up 
in  the  name  of  our  blessed  Redeemer ;  and  for  assist- 
ance from  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  with  rational 
and  scriptural^  not  superstitious^  proofs  of  our  humi- 
liation ;  and  a  hearty  desire  to  amend  and  improve 
under  the  discipline  of  Heaven. 

I  now  go  on  to  remind  you  farther^  that  together 
with  these^  the  sick  ought  to  be  very  constant  in  every 
other  exercise  of  private  piety.     For  as  they  are  cut 
off  from  active  life^  they  have  more  leisure  for  reli- 
gious contemplation.    And  as  they  want  all  the  im- 
provement and  comfort  which  they  can  have ;  so 
they  will  receive  the  most  of  both,  by  frequent  lift- 
ing up  of  their  hearts  to  the  God  of  patience  and  eon- 
notation  *,  the  Giver  of  aU  good,  in  addresses  care- 
fully suited  to  their  present  condition.  But  usuaOy, 
if  not  always,  the  right  manner  of  doing  this  will  be^ 
not  to  set  yourselves  tasks  of  reading,  or  meditating, 
or  praying,  just  so  often,  or  so  long ;  but  to  observe 
with  impartiality  and  discretion,  what  really  edifies, 
and  what  only  flatters  you ;  as  also,  what  your  strength 
and  spirits  will  permit,  without  suffering  by  it.  And 
if  there  be  need,  you  should  allow  other  persons  of 
skill  and  seriousness  to  judge  for  you  in  this  matter; 
following  their  decisions  with  some  degree  of  implicit 
obedience.    And  should  it  prove,  that  with  your  best 
management  you  can  neither  pray  to  God,  nor  think 
of  him,  with  any  thing  near  the  affection  and  ferveng^, 
which  you  find  expressed  in  many  good  books,  and 
shewn  by  many  good  Christians,  when  sick ;   but  in 
a  poor,  imperfect,  broken,  languid  manner :  bear  with 
yourselves  for  what  you  cannot  help ;  and  be  assured, 
that  your  heavenly  Father  will  bear  with  you,  airii 

*  Rom.  XV.  5. 
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in  accept  the  service  of  which  your  weakness  ia 
fipable,  be  it  ever  so  small. 

Nay  further ;  should  your  condition  be  such  as  to 
squire  a  considerable  share  of  your  hours  to  be  spent 
I  a  thoughtless  trifling  way ;  submit  to  it,  as  part 
f  your  duty ;  and  do  it  without  scruple.  Were  you 
ideed  to  make  amusements  your  choice,  as  the 
leans  of  banishing  serious  thought,  that  would  be 
great  and  dangerous  sin.  To  throw  away  the  time 
f  sickness  after  throwing  away  that  of  health ;  and 
nagine  it  too  soon  for  you  to  think  of  religion,  while 
ou  are  well ;  and  too  much  for  you,  when  you  are 
1 :  is  a  method,  which  must  end  unhappily.  But  in 
he  necessary  intervals  of  attention  to  4L  things ; 
rhen,  if  you  were  not  to  spend  your  hours  thus,  you 
pould  spend  them  worse ;  when  your  spirits  would 
ink,  and  your  patience  wear  out :  then  cheerful  dis- 
ourses,  or  any  relaxations  that  are  innocent,  that 
rill  revive  no  wrong  impressions,  and  excite  no 
tameable  movements  of  mind,  may  be  very  useful : 
rovided,  that  if  you  have  indulged  them  too  much 
efore,  you  firmly  bind  yourselves  now  to  be  wiser 
>r  the  future,  if  God  continue  your  life ;  and  that 
ou  give  earnest  of  it,  by  employing  no  more  of  your 
me  thus,  than  is  requisite,  in  order  to  employ  the 
^t  better.  For  miserable  comforters*  are  these  things 
lone :  and  wretched  creatures  they,  who  have  no 
ther  to  depend  on.  Whatever  superficial  palliative 
nnedies  it  may  be  needful  to  intermix,  the  funda- 
lental  support  of  a  pious  mind  will  ever  be  that  of 
le  Psalmist:  Why  art  thou  so  heacy,  O  my  soul; 
Md  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within  meP  Oput  thy 
'ust  in  God-f. 

The  causes  of  dejection  in  sickness  are  of  many 

*  Job  xvi.  2.  t  P»l™  ^>-  5»  ^• 
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sorts :  bat  religion  hath  a  perfect  cure^  if  soitaUjr 
applied^  for  every  one  of  them,  as  will  appear  bj 
going  through  the  chief. 

Somehave  so  painful  aconvictionof  their  own  gnflt, 
though  perhaps  by  no  means  uncommonly  greats  that 
they  fear  it  can  never  obtain  pardon.   Yet,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  God's  grace,  they  have  quitted  die  moR 
wilful  of  their  sinslong  ago,  and  watch  against  the  red 
with  constant  care ;  they  have  the  firmest  belief  ii 
general  of  God's  love  to  mankind  through  Christy  and 
in  their  more  composed  hours  receive  much  comfort 
from  their  own  happy  change.  But  still  at  other  timei, 
and  especially  when  they  think  of  their  end,  as  pni- 
bably  approaching,  their  hopes  are  depressed  bja 
load  of  terrors,  and  tormenting  apprehensions,  ttat 
they  are  not  qualified  to  find  mercy  ^tieJLardm  Ad 
day  *.  Indeed  they  rather  conceive,  that  more  advM- 
tageous  thoughts  of  their  condition  would  be  pie- 
sumptuous,  and  increase  their  condemnation.    Bat 
certainly  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  at  all,  to  think  wone 
of  ourselves  than  the  truth :  but  a  fiiult,  tobe  MMflov- 
ed  up  with  ai>€rfmich  sorrow  f ,  when  our  heavei^  Fa- 
ther invites  us  to  thankfulness  and  joy ;  as  douMhtt 
he  doth  every  one,  who  repents,  believes  and  obefii 
In  that  case  therefore,  questioning  whether  hia  goal- 
ness  extends  to  us,  is  doing  it  an  injury.    And  ofifli 
these  very  persons  are  sensible  of  this ;  but  mialadlqf 
it  into  a  second  error.  They  first  imagine  their  tnPM- 
gressions  cannot  be  forgiven ;   then  have  scnqdeik 
whether  this  imagination  can  be  forgiven :  and  Am 
are  miserable  successively  on  each  account,  whflESii 
they  need  not  be  so  on  either.  For  their  distmsfcii* 
voluntary,  mere  infirmity :  which  God  will  neveriB* 
pute  to  them,  if  they  confess  it  to  him,  and  ttin^ 

•2Tiin.  i.  18.  t^Cor.ii.  7. 
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agakiBt  it  as  well  ma  they  can;  but  will  hear  their 
prayen,  and  grant  them  rdief  in  his  good  time. 

Others  are  persuaded  that  their  sickness  is  a  judg* 
ment^  inflicted  on  them  for  this  or  that  particular 
Jralt ;  and  they  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the  Al- 
mighty's anger.  But  perhaps  his  intent  is,  not  to 
punish,  but  to  warn  and  preserve,  or  merely  to  try, 
and  to  improve  you.  For  whom  the  Lard  hveth  he 
chaeteneth;  ami  seaurgeth  every  S&n  wham  he  re* 
eekeih  *•  Or  if  he  is  displeased,  would  not  letting 
you  go  on  unchecked  have  been  a  feur  more  dreadful 
jodgment  ?  He  now  calls  you  to  repent,  and  amend : 
and  when  you  have  done  that,  he  may  take  off  his 
hand.  Or  should  he  extend  his  correction  even  to  the 
deetruetkm  qf  the  flesh,  yet  by  the  very  means  of  that 
wholesome  severity,  your  spirit  may  he  sa/Ded  in  the  day 
efUm  LardJeens  f  •  Since  therefore  you  have  happily 
avoided  the  common  extreme,  of  despising  the  chas'^ 
Sening  qf  the  Lord,  avoid  but  also  the  other,  anointing 
whenyoHore  rebuked  qfhimX*  and  all  will  be  welL 

Some  again,  upon  whom  infirmities  continue  long, 
make  heavy  complaints,  that  they  are  become  useless 
and  good  for  nothing.  But  what  need  have  you  to  be 
good  for  more,  than  your  Maker  sees  proper  7  If  it 
be  his  will  to  make  you  of  little  use,  is  there  not  great 
duti!ulness,and  therefore  great  reward, in  submitting 
to  it?  Yet,  after  all,  may  not  you  be  of  excellent  use, 
by  the  example  of  suffering  piously  and  cheerfully ; 
and  by  shewing  the  world,  that  religion  can  enable 
yoQ  to  {^ve  up  every  thing  else  ?  But  you  had  de- 
aigBS,  it  may  be,  of  doing  much  good ;  and  shall  leave 
tiiem  abortive  or  imperfect.  Why,  God  will  accept 
3rmur  intention,  and  complete  your  designs  in  his  own 
time  and  way ;  possibly  still  by  your  hands,  notwith- 

*  Heb.  xii.  6.  1 1  Cor.  ▼.  5.  I  Hdb.  xii.  H. 
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standing  appearances.    But  you  are  unable>  in  ^ov 
present  condition^  to  make  any  provision  for  your 
family ;  perhaps  are  a  burthen  to  it :  and  during  your 
iUness,  or  after  your  death,  they  that  belong  to  you 
will  be  destitute.    Why,  if  this  danger  have  arisen 
from  any  past  neglect  of  yours^  you  have  cause  to  be 
concerned  for  it ;  yet  no  more  cause  to  sink  under  it, 
than  under  your  other  faults :  and  may  humbly  hope» 
that  God  will  be  good  to  your  relations  and  depend*- 
ants,  though  you  have  been  deficient.    But  if  you 
could  not  help  what  hath  happened,  or  is  likely  to 
happen ;  commit  them  cheerfully  to  him,  as  you  do 
yourselves ;  and  take  comfort  from  his  own  words  i 
Leave  thy  fatherless  children;  I  will  preserve  them 
alive :  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  me  *.  All  this  whiles 
you  have  been  only  his  instrument  in  supportiog 
them :  when  he  lays  you  aside,  he  will  make  use  ^ 
some  other.     And  though  you  may  not  in  the  least 
foresee  particularly,  what  will  become  of  them;  yet 
you  well  know  in  general,  and  let  this  su£Bce  you>  that 
a  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  qfthe  widows,  is 
God  in  Jus  holy  habitation  f.    Pray  for  them  therefore 
earnestly,  and  take  all  prudent  worldly  measures  on 
their  behalf;  but  never  be  anxious  about  them^  And 
yet,  if  you  cannot  avoid  being  a  little  so,  remember, 
that  some  small  excess  of  kind  and  laudable  affection 
is  an  amiable  failing ;  and  some  defect  of  faith  in  tijr- 
ing  circumstances  hath  often  been  chargeable  on  very 
sincerely  pious  men. 

But  farther :  to  many,  who  are  yoyng,  it  is  a  Iieavy 
grief  in  their  sickness,  that  far  from  being  blfssed 
with  length  of  days,  they  are  likely  to  be  cut  off  in 
their  early  years,  without  approaching  to  what  thqf 
had  considered  as  the  common  term  of  human  life 
But  frequently  such  persons  regain  by  degrees  a 

*  Jer.  xlix.  11.  f  P«rfra  hm«»  5- 
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comfortable  state  of  healthy  and  outlast  a  great  part 
of  their  contemporaries.     Or  suppose  they  do  not : 
very  few  in  proportion  arrive  at  old  age ;  and  perhaps 
one  half  of  mankind  leave  the  world  before  they  at- 
tain their  full  growth.     God  knew  best,  when  it  was 
fit  you  should  come  into  life :  and  he  knows  best  also, 
when  and  how  it  is  fit  you  should  go  out  of  it.  If  you 
are  not  ready  for  a  change,  it  is  your  own  &ult :  you 
must  endeavour  to  become  so,  as  'Soon  and  as  well 
as  you  can;  and  others  must  take  warning  by  you. 
But  if  you  are  prepared,  how  happy  is  your  case,  as 
the  book  of  Wisdom  describes  it !     He  pleased  God, 
and  was  beloved  qf  him  ;  so  that,  living  amongst  sin- 
Tiers,  he  was  translated:  yea,  speedily  was  he  taken 
away,  lest  wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding, 
or  deceit  beguile  his  soul*.     How  you  would  use  a 
longer  space,  what  would  befal  you  in  it,  you  can- 
not possibly  tell :  but  there  have  been  such  multi- 
tudes, to  whom  dying  in  the  irprime  would  have  been 
the  greatest  felicity,  with  respect  to  this  world  and 
the  next ;  that  if  he  who  sees  all  things,  sees  proper 
to  appoint  it  for  any  of  us ;  we  have  abundant  cause 
to  lay  down  our  heads  quietly,  without  murmuring. 
Still,  the  desire  of  life  is  natural ;  and,  if  tempered 
with  due  submission,  always  innocent,  sometimes 
highly  virtuous ;  for  it  may  be  strengthened  by 
reasons,  private  or  public,  of  great  moment.      And 
doubtless  for  such  it  was,  that  so  much  of  Hezekiah's 
prayer,  as  the  Scripture  mentions,  was  plainly  in- 
tended to  plead  for  his  being  spared.     God  may 
bring  us  into  danger,  only  to  give  us,  what  we  com- 
monly want,  a  stronger  sense  of  our  dependance  on 
him  :  and  this  end  being  obtained,  he  may  continue 
us  here,  to  do  him  the  service,  for  which  he  hath 
thus  qualified  us.  But  when  it  appears  a  determine^ 

•  Wisdom  iv.  10,11. 
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call  to  UB,  to  arise  and  depart  *  ;  however  weidk  Urn 
flesh  may  be,  let  the  spirit  be  wilUi^'\f  and  say,  I 
came,  to  do  thy  will,  O  GodX:  yet  without  reckoft* 
ing  a  considerable  degree  of  inward  reluctance,  if  we 
should  feel  it,  a  sin ;  or  even  too  great  a  d^ree  to 
be  either  a  heinous  offence,  or  a  bad  sign  upon  the 
whole.  Our  blessed  Lord  himself,  who  chose  to  suf- 
fer every  thing,  which  might  instruct  us,  was  pro- 
bably on  that  account  not  entirely  exempt  from  dread 
of  death :  but  he  was  entirely  obedient  under  it ; 
and  thus  furnished  us  with  the  fullest  proof,  that  in- 
firmity of  nature  is  very  different  from  rebellion  of 
will,  and  very  consistent  with  perfect  resignation. 
Indeed  so  far  as  reason  can  influence,  the  virtuous 
have  much  more  reson  of  the  two,  to  fear  life,  than 
death.    The  former  is  beset  round  with  afflictioiis 
and  hazards  :  the  terrors  of  going  through  the  latter 
depend,  in  a  great  measure,  to  all  appearance,  on 
imagination.    This  world,  we  are  sure,  hath  little 
good  in  it :  the  next  hath  every  thing  that  we  can 
wish :  why  should  we  be  unwilling  then  to  make  the 
exchange  ?     At  the  hour  of  our  departure,  we  are 
still  in  the  same  hands,  in  which  we  have  alwayi 
been.     And  therefore  should  we  not  say,  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts :  Though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  deaths  I  wiUfear  no  evil:  fir 
thou  art  with  me  ^. 

But  some  are  not  so  much  afraid  of  dying,  as  of 
the  painful  and  wearisome  road,  that  leads  to  it 
They  have  suffered  already,  they  think,  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  patience :  yet  a 
great  deal  more  suffering  must  come,  and  they  shaB 
never  support  it.  But  remember ;  thousands  and 
millions,  and  amongst  them,  those  of  the  quickest 
sensibility,  and  most  timorous  dispositions,  have 

*Mic.  ii.  10.       t  Matt.  xxvi.  41.       X  Hcb.  x.  7.       §  Ps.  xxiiL  4. 
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borne  before  you  as  much  as  you  can  have  to  bear : 
nay^  perhaps  you  have  borne  yourself  much  iiior< 
than  remains  behind.  The  same  help  from  above^ 
that  enabled  you  to  support  yesterday,  will  enable 
you  to  support  to-day  and  to-morrow.  And  in  &ct> 
we  all  of  us  bear  things  very  well^  which  yet  we  call 
intolerable ;  and  commonly  go  through  severer  and 
more  tedious  sufferiiigs  with  as  fim  and  calnm  spirit^ 
as  we  do  lighter  and  shorter.  At  least  therefore 
make  not  youself  miserable  before-hand^  by  drawing 
frightful  pictures  of  what  may  never  come ;  or  how- 
ever may  fall  greatly  short  of  what  you  imagine.  And 
let  the  worst  come ;  pray  to  God,  and  look  tmto  Jemn^ 
who  encbtred  the  cross  *  ;  then  set  yourself  to  bear 
what  you  can ;  and  you  will  find  that  you  can  bear 
what  you  need.  Pain,  when  moderate,  is  nothing 
terrible ;  and  when  acute,  is  seldom  long.  If  you 
recover  you  will  soon  forget  all,  or  think  and  tajk  of 
it  with  pleasure :  and  if  you  die,  that,  to  a  good  per- 
son, is  the  completest  recovery  that  is  possible.  In 
all  events  therefore  be  composed ;  and  to  assist  your- 
fielf  in  it,  avoid  with  the  utmost  caution,  all  intem- 
perate words  and  behaviour;  for  indulging  them  wiU 
only  exasperate  your  mind ;  and  checking  them  will 
quiet  it  very  much.  Yet  never  condemn  yourself 
for  merely  natural  expressions  of  what  you  feel ;  (for 
the  most  pious  men,  in  Scripture,  have  used  very 
Btrong  ones)  nor  too  rigidly  for  a  little  excess  in 
ihem.  A  duty  so  hard,  as  undergoing  sharp  tor- 
inents,  or  continued  wearisomeness,  may  well  admit 
of  some  imperfection  in  the  performance,  and  yet  en- 
title us,  through  our  merciful  Father's  bounty,  to  a 
large  recompense.  Nor  is  it  criminal  in  grievous 
agonies,  tiresome  confinement,  lowness  of  spirits,  or 
weakness  of  body,  thatmake  us  burthens  to  ourselves 

*Hcb.xu.2. 
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and  others,  humbly  to  ask,  when  no  other  hope  of  re<^ 
lease  appears,  (if  it  be  God's  will)  for  that  of  deadt 
Only  we  must  do  nothing  to  hasten  it ;  we  must  use 
the  means  of  preserving  and  supporting  life  so  long 
as  nature  permits  it  to  last :  and  we  must  not  be  im^ 
patient  with  heaven,  if  that  be  longer  than  we  wish ; 
but  meekly  suffer  on,  and  faithfully  maintain  our 
post,  until  the  appointed  hour,  when  our  great  com- 
mander shall  caU  us  off  to  rest. 

But  besides  resignation  in  sickness,  we  owe  to  God 
thankfulness  also ;  for  the  numerous  other  blessings, 
which  we  still  enjoy ;  for  the  blessing  of  health  aD 
the  time  that  we  did  enjoy  it ;  for  every  interval 
and  alleviation,  every  comfort  and  support,  which 
he  hath  given  us  since:  for  we  are  not  worthy  fjf 
the  least  of  all  his  mercies  *•  Nor  have  we  cause  to 
be  thankful  under  sickness  only,  but  thankful  for  it 
also.  Very  possibly  this  may  seem  affectation  to 
some,  and  a  hard  saying  f  to  others.  But  consider : 
are  we  not  often  highly  thankful,  and  with  great 
cause,  for  what  produces  only  pain  to  us  at  the 
time ;  as  in  the  case  of  any  rough  medicine  adminis- 
tered or  painful  operation  performed  upon  us,  neces- 
sity so  requiring  ?  Now  God  is  the  physician  of  oui 
souls ;  and  sickness  is  one  of  his  principal  methods 
of  cure.  By  this  he  deadens  our  immoderate  fond- 
ness for  amusements  and  pleasures ;  and  removes 
us  out  of  the  way  of  temptations  to  vanity  and  folly. 
By  this  he  lowers  the  swelling  vehemence  of 
haughty  spirits ;  and  teaches  hard  hearts  by  expe- 
rience, that  misery  deserves  pity.  By  this  he  shews 
us  the  emptiness  of  the  present  world,  the  netr- 
hess  and  importance  of  the  next :  reminds  us  of  sd^ 
inquiry  and  penitence,  meditation  and  prayer;  tries 
and  exercises  our  faith,  our  trust,  our  patieBoe: 

*  Gen.  xxxii.  10,  +  John  vi.  60. 
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gives  us  the  opportunity  of  tiering  to  kim  what 
coats  U9  something  * ;  and  by  employing  us  in  more 
laborious  work^  secures  to  us  a  more  ample  reward. 
The  harshest  discipline,  that  is  requisite  to  procure 
such  benefits  as  these  to  us,  (and  it  is  only  y^ need  he  ^^ 
that  we  are  afflicted)  surely  deserves  our  utmost  gra* 
titude.  The  more,  and  more  constantly,  our  hearts  are 
filled  with  it,  the  better  and  happier  we  shall  be:  but 
if  we  can  arrive  no  farther  than  to  be  sensible,  that 
we  have  reason  for  thankfulness ;  and  to  exert  accord* 
ingly  some  acts  of  it  from  time  to  time  upon  recollec- 
tion ;  let  it  excite  no  terror  in  us,  but  .only  endear 
vours  to  improve.  Nor  should  we  imagine,  that  there 
is  the  least  inconsistence  between  thankfulness  for 
the  good  intended  us  by  sickness,  and  earnest  desires 
to  feel  as  little  of  it,  and  be  treated  as  gently,  as  our 
case  wiU  admit  God  indeed  knows  what  inward 
•strength  we  shall  have :  but  we  only  know  what  our 
weakness  is ;  and  ought  therefore  to  pray,  that  if  it 
be  his  good  pleasure,  our  trial  may  be  moderate. 

But  whatever  it  be,  we  must  join  our  own  care 
with  his  appointments :  else  all  that  we  go  through 
may  be  thrown  away  upon  us ;  and  even  in  direct 
contradiction  to  his  design,  hurt  us  in  the  future 
life,  as  well  as  the  present.  This  whole  matter  is 
beautifuUy  described  in  the  book  of  Job.  If  they 
be  bound  in  fetters,  and  holden  in  cords  of  affliction; 
then  he  sheweth  them  their  work,  and  their  trans^ 
gressions  that  they  have  exceeded.  He  openeth  also 
their  ear  to  discipline,  and  commandeth  that  they 
return  from  iniquity.  If  they  obey  and  serve  him, 
4hey  shall  spend  their  days  in  prosperity,  and  their 
years  in  pleasures.  But  the  hypocrites  (or  impure) 
in  heart  heap  up  wrath:  they  cry  not  when  he  bindetk 
them  X^    Let  us  therefore  humble  ourselves  under  his 

^  %  Sam.  xxir.  %^.      i  1  P«t.  i.  6.       %  Job  auuLvi.  8, 9»  Id  1 U  13. 
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kamd  *9  whenever  he  lays  it  upon  us ;  consider  tlie 
great  end  of  all  his  corrections^  and  apply  our  whole 
aoub  to  attain  it  Perhaps  we  ought  to  have  prao* 
tised  retirement  and  self-inspection  during  our  health; 
and  would  not ;  hut  dissipated  and  lost  ouraelyes 
in  pursuits  and  cares^  or  diversions  and  trifles.  To 
cure  us  of  this^  he  confines  us  to  a  sick  room,  where 
we  must  be  alone  and  think.  Let  us  then  at  length 
do  it  to  good  purpose :  look  back  to  our  conduct  in 
this  world,  look  forward  to  our  portion  in  the  next ; 
remewiber  God  on  our  bed,  and  fneditale  on  km  in  tlm 
night^atche$\.  Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  no  more; 
comnmne  with  our  own  heart  in  our  chamber,  and  he 
still;  fffer  the  sacrifice  of  righteousness,  and  put  our 
trust  im  the  Ijord  1[:. 

For  the  better  performance  of  these  and  all  the 
duties  of  sickness,  and  obtaining  such  a  conclusion  of 
it  as  may  be  most  expedient  for  us,  religious  pru- 
dence will  direct  us  to  join  with  our  own  prayers 
those  of  our  fellow  Christians.  To  unite  us  more 
closely  in  good-will  and  affection,  our  Saviour  hath 
appointed,  that  our  prayers  shall  be  common ;  and 
hath  declared,  that  where  we  are  gathered  together  for 
this  purpose,  he  is  in  the  midst  qfus^.  Accordingly, 
when  St  Peter  was  in  danger,  prayer  was  made 
without  ceasing  of  the  church  unto  God  for  Um% 
And  St.  James's  injunction  concerning  the  sick  is, 
pray  for  one  another  that  ye  may  he  healed  ^.  NiMr 
certainly  ought  we  to  intercede  less  fervently  for  the 
souls  of  our  brethren  than  their  bodies.  Therefore  in 
the  ancient  liturgies,  persons  dangerously  ill  w«e 
recommended  by  name  to  the  throne  of  grace  fer 
such  mercies  as  they  needed.  And  our  own  iMtli 
provided  on  behalf  of  those  especially  for  whom  our 

♦  1  Pet  V.  6.  +  Pa.  Ixiii.  6.  J  Ps.  iv.  4,  5.  John  ▼.  14. 
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praifers  are  desired,  a  most  comprehensive  request^ 
for  caatfort  tmd  relief  according  to  their  eeveral  neces- 
siiiee^  for  patience  under  their  si^erings,  for  a  happy 
ieeue  ondqfaltl  their  qffiictums.  And  we  shall  consult 
both  our  duty  and  our  interest,  by  entreating  a  par- 
tkolar  share^  irhen  our  case  requires  it^  in  the  general 
supplications  of  the  church  of  Christ 

But  then,  if  it  pleases  God  to  restore  us,  we  must^ 
aa  we  have  taken  every  method  of  procuring  his 
mercy,  take  every  method  of  acknowledging  it.  And 
<me  is,  by  suitable  acts  of  devotion.  Sincere  and  fer- 
vent thanksgivings  at  the  time  are  indispensably  ne- 
cessary :  and  stated  returns  of  them,  for  more  re- 
markable deliverances,  are  very  becoming  and  bene- 
ficial But  expressions  of  gratitude  in  words  alone, 
however  warm,  are  nothing.  We  must  shew  it  in  our 
whole  behaviour ;  zealously  keep  alive  the  good  pur- 
poses that  we  formed  in  the  time  of  our  danger;  freely 
own  them ;  sacredly  execute  them ;  always  remem- 
bering that  the  most  perfect  recovery  is  but  a  short 
reprieve :  else  our  former  sins,  and  more,  will  enter 
into  our  souls,  amd  dwell  there  ;  and  our  last  state  be 
worse  than  our  first  *,  like  that  of  innumerable  poor 
wretches,  who  are  gone  into  eternity  before  us: 
whereas  if  we  pay  our  vows,  which  we  promised  with 
our  lips,  and  spake  with  our  mouths,  when  we  were  in 
trouble -f  ;  our  chastening  shall  yield  us  here  the  peace^ 
able  fruit  rf  righteousness  %  :  ai^d  our  light  qffUction, 
which  is  hut  for  a  moment,  workjbr  usanetemal  weight 
efglory\. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  a  large  number  of  direc- 
tioins  to  the  sick.  But  there  is  no  small  danger,  that 
when  you  are  called  to  the  practice  of  them,  some  may 
be  foi^otten,  some  misapplied,  and  others  found  so 

'  MMth.  xii.  45.    f  Ps.  Ixvi.  n.    X  Heb.  xii.  1 1.    i%  Cor.  m  1 7- 
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short  and  imperfect^  that  perplexing  difficulties  how 
you  are  to  act,  or  melancholy  doubts  what  you  are  td 
think  of  your  condition,  may  remain.    Now  in  these 
eases  it  is  natural  to  ask  the  opinion  of  serious  and 
prudent  friends.    The  more  such  you  have,  and  the 
more  good  use  you  make  of  them,  the  better.    But  st 
least  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  bound  to  be  su(A 
to  you,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  whenever  you  apply  to 
them.    Not  only  the  general  nature  of  our  office  de^ 
mands  it,  but  we  have  all  made  a  particular  solemn 
promise,  to  use  both  public  and  private  numitions  ami 
exhortations,  as  well  to  the  sick  as  to  the  whole,  withtB 
our  cures,  as  need  shall  require,  and  occasion  shall  he 
given  *.    Still  we  would  obtrude  ourselves  on  no  one: 
but  we  must  signify  to  you  our  readiness  to  perfom 
this  promise ;  and  indeed  our  apprehensions,  that  yoo 
are  often  losers,  by  not  claiming  it    What  we  say  to 
you  here,  passes  with  too  many  for  words  of  course^ 
to  entertain  you  for  the  present  half  hour,  and  be 
thought  of  no  more.    At  your  own  homes,  when  yoa 
are  well,  you  expect  to  see  us  only  on  the  same  foot- 
ing  with  other  visitors :  and  when  you  are  sick,  yoa 
are  unwilling  to  see  us  at  all.     Surely  we  might  hed 
more  service  to  you,  if  you  would  admit  us ;  and 
particularly  we  might  be  so  in  your  more  consider- 
able, especially  in  your  more  lasting  illnesses  ;  when 
for  a  long  time  together  you  are  shut  up  and  camid 
go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord^f.    We  hope  you  hifie 
no  reason  to  fear,  that  we  shall  either  artfully  mAt 
a  gain  qf  you  X,  or  otherwise  intermeddle  in  yovi 
worldly  affairs ;  or  indiscreetly  augment  your  danger 
by  tiring  or  terrifying  you.     But  if  we  can  preserve 
you  from  either  vainly  terrifying  or  fatally  deceiving 
yourselves ;  can  inform,  or  but  remind  you,  of  any 

^  Office  of  ordaining  priests*    f  Jer.  xxxvi.  5.    \%  Cor.  xiL  17, 18. 
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part  of  your  duty ;  or  merely  assist  your  patience, 
and  enliven  your  hope :  both  you  and  we  shall  have 
cause  to  rejoice. 

'    Doubtless  not  a  few  of  you  can  think  of  every 
thing  that  is  proper  on  such  occasions^  both  in  your 
own  case  and  that  of  others^  better  than  we  can 
suggest  it  to  you.    And  would  God,  thai  all  tlm 
Lard 9  people  were  prophets  *  ;  able  to  officiate  thus 
to  themselves^  and  those  around  them.  But  many  are 
not :  and  such  as  are  would  surely  do  welU  at  fittii^ 
times^  were  it  only  for  example's  sake^  to  observe  St. 
James's  rule^  which  he  delivers  in  general  terms :  le 
any  sick  wmmg  you,  let  him  caUJbr  the  elders  fifths 
iChurch,  and  let  them  pray  over  him  f ;  which  prayers 
were  doubtless  preceded,  or  followed,  by  suitable  ex* 
hdrtations.    It  is  true,  he  directs  them  particularly 
in  order  to  a  miraculous  cure  of  the  sick ;  and  pre- 
scribes at  the  same  time,  anointing  with  oil  in  the  name 
iff  the  Lord,  which  was  used  in  performing  such  cures. 
We  will  not  therefore  say,  that  his  injunction  is  ex- 
actly suited  throughout  to  the  present  state  of  things. 
But  still  though  gifts  qf  healing  ^  are  ceased,  and  the 
ceremony  belonging  to  them  is  become  totally  super- 
fluous ;  it  remains  notwithstanding  a  Christian  duty, 
in  every  thing,  hy  prayer  and  supplication,  tvith  thanks-^ 
giving,  to  let  our  requests  be  made  known  unto  God\: 
and  petitions  for  the  sick,  both  public  in  the  congre^ 
gation,  and  private  in  their  presence,  may  be  of  great 
efficacy,  not  only  to  their  spiritual,  but  their  bodily 
health.    Far  the  fervent  prayer  qf  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much  ||.    Therefore  in  aU  ages  the  elders  of 
the  Church  have  attended  them :  and  our  own  Church 
hath  both  given  directions,  and  provided  an  office  for 
that  purpose. 

*  Numb.  xi.  29.        \  Jaroe&  ▼.  14.        1 1  Cor.  xii.  9»  %K  SO. 
§  Phil.  iv.  6.  H  James  y.  16. 
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Possibly  one  part  of  the  office  may  seem  to  have 
ascribed  so  high  a  power  to  the  minister,  of  afasolT* 
ing  the  sick  from  their  sins,  as  may  lead  them  into 
great  mistakes.  And  it  is  indeed  more  liable  to  be 
so  misunderstood  than  the  earlier  forms,  which  were 
expressed  in  the  manner  of  a  prayer.  But  still  aB 
writers  on  the  subject  have  agreed,  that  this  absolu- 
tion either  was  intended  (which  indeed  is  most  pro* 
bable)  only  to  set  persons  free  from  any  ecclesiastic 
cal  censures,  which  they  might  have  incurred :  (an 
indulgence,  granted  in  every  age  of  the  Church  to 
such  as  were  dangerously  ill,  on  their  humble  request; 
but  which  is  no  more  pretended  to  make  a  change  in 
their  eternal  state,  than  a  pardon  from  the  king  is) 
or,  if  it  means  also  to  declare  them  restored  to  the 
&vour  of  God,  means  it  only  on  supposition  of  a  sin- 
cere and  thorough  repentance ;  which  beingprofessed 
by  them,  it  may  be  charitably  presumed,  though  not 
certainly  known,  that  it  is  real ;  and  without  which, 
I  beg  you  all  to  observe,  no  absolution  here,  granted 
by  whomsoever,  or  in  what  words  soever,  wiU  do  ycNi 
the  least  good  hereafter.  Accordingly  this  form  is 
not  appointed  ever  to  be  used,  but  when  the  riA 
have  made,  by  their  own  choice,  a  ^cial  cojtfemm 
(f  same  weighty  matter,  troubling  their  conseiet^eei, 
humbly  and  heartily  desiring,  that  it  may  be  used  ftr 
their  consolation.  And  as  this  is  but  seldom  le- 
quested,  and  consequently  the  absolution  seldom  pio- 
nounced  over  any  one;  so  whenever  it  is,  it  may  and 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  such  explanations,  ts 
will  prevent  any  wrong  constructions. 

But  there  still  remains  to  be  mentioned,  on  thii 
occasion,  another  act  of  piety,  receiving  the  hdy 
communion :  which  though  not  particularly  ap- 
pointed in  Scripture  for  the  sick,  hath  from  the  ear- 
liest times  been  recommended  to  them,  and  practised 
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by  them,  as  a  very  fit  expression  of  their  thankful 
faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ's  death ;  their  hope  of 
a  future  resurrection^  as  members  of  his  body ;  and 
their  being  in  charity  with  every  other  member  of 
it,  and  all  mankind :  by  the  exercise  of  which  graces 
in  this  manner,  they  obtain  a  title  to  such  assistance 
from  above  for  going  happily  through  their  preseat 
time  of  trial,  as  must  needs  be  highly  valuabte  to 
every  serious  mind. 

But  then,  to  enjoy  the  true  benefit  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  Christ,  and  the  prayers  and  exhortations 
of  his  ministers,  you  should  desire  them,  whilst  you 
are  capable  of  duly  attending  to  them^  and  acting 
upon  the  impressions  made  by  them ;  not  defer  them 
to  t^e  last,  when  they  can  hardly  contribute  anjr 
thing  either  to  useful  direction,  or  weU^ounded 
craofbrt ;  and  perhaps  may  only  encourage  an  ixoMr 
gination,  most  pernicious  to  the  souls  of  men,  that  a 
few  formalities,  in  the  conclusion  of  life,  will  atooe 
for  spending  it  ilL  If  we  take  refuge  in  religicm 
with  a  bad  heart  unwillingly,  it  will  be  of  no  service 
to  us :  and  if  we  really  delight  in  its  offices,  we  shall 
have  recourse  to  them  early ;  indeed  we  shall  live 
in  the  observance  of  them  always ;  only  repeating 
them  more  frequently,  and  if  possible,  with  more 
intense  application  of  mind,  as  our  need  bec<Hnes 
more  urg^it.  For  thus  our  strength  will  increase 
with  our  burthen :  and  when  our  flesh  and  our  heart 
/mleth,  God  shall  be  the  strength  €f  our  heart,  andomr 
portion  Jar  ever  •. 

•  Ps.  Ixziii.  26. 
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For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died  tmd  rose  and  revioed, 
that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  deadand  living. 


The  public  offices  of  our  Church  have  led  us, 
a  few  months,  through  most  of  the  principal  trans* 
actions  of  our  blessed  Redeemer's  life  on  earth.  We 
have  commemorated  his  condescension  to  take  upon 
him  the  likeness  qfsinfvlfiesh  *,  his  submitting  toykjlf 
the  righteousness  f  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  his  esAfI 
manifestation  to  the  Gentile  world ;  his  fasting  forQr 
days  and  nights,  and  yielding  afterwards  to  be  tempted 
in  all  points  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin  %.  Many  of  hk 
wonderful  works,  many  of  his  gracious  instructions, 
have  been  rehearsed  in  our  ears ;  and  very  lately  his 
most  bitter  sufferings  and  death  represented,  as  it 
were,  before  our  eyes.  We  have  accompanied  him, 
from  his  sorrows  and  agonies  in  the  garden,  through 
all  the  sad  variety  of  disgrace  and  pain  that  he  un* 
derwent,  till  he  bowed  his  heady  and  gave  up  theghoH\ 
on  the  cross.  We  have  seen  his  dead  body  pierced 
to  the  heart  with  a  spear,  taken  down  and  interred, 
the  sepulchre  closed,  sealed  up,  and  guarded ;  his 
disciples,  though  continuing  to  honour  him,  quite  in 
despair  about  him :  and  yet  we  find  him  this  day 
risen  again,  to  die  no  more. 

*  Rom.  viii.  3.  f  Matth.  iii.  15. 

I  Heb.  fv.  15.  $  John  xii.  30. 
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Surely  it  is  time  we  should  ask  ourselves  what  was 
the  meaning  of  so  unparalleled  a  transaction,  to  which 
the  attention  of  all  mankind  hath  heen  called  so  so- 
lemnly ever  raice  f    It  could  not  be  merely  to  move 
our  compassion  with  a  piteous  history,  that  God  sent 
his  Son  from  Heaven,  to  live  in  wretchedness  and 
die  in  torment ;  nor  to  fill  us  with  a  vain  admiration^ 
that  he  rdsed  him  from  the  grave>  and  hath  placed 
him  at  his  own  right  hand.  What  then  was  the  view 
«nd  use  of  this  most  extraordinary  dispensation  ?  the 
text  informs  us.     To  this  end  Ckmt  both  died  and\ 
rose  und  revk>ed  :  or,  as  it  should  be  translated,  and 
is  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testam^it,  lk)es  again,  that 
he  might  he  Lord  hath  of  the  dead  and  the  living. 
Every  thing  he  did  or  suffered  was  ordained  to  ac- 
^eomplish  that  merciftil  and  awful  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence, our  Saviour's  universal  dominion  over  all ;  to 
make  the  obedient  good  and  happy,  and  reward  the 
disobedient  according  to  their  works.      This  imr 
jportant  doctrine  I  shall 

L  Explain  and  prove.  Then  shew, 
U.  Under  what  obligations  it  lays  us. 
L  Christ  indeed,  as  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father, 
^had  original  glory  and  dominion  before  the  world 
^existed;  was  in  the  ieginnmg  toith  God,  and.  was 
God  *«  But  the  Apostle  speaks  not  here  of  that  dig- 
nity and  power  which  his  divine  nature  always  pos- 
sessed, but  which  his  human  nature  acquired,  by 
dying  and  rising  and  living  again.  It  is  true,  the 
former  part  of  his  life  contributed  greatly,  both  by 
iiis  doctrine  and  example,  to  set  up  that  kingdom  of 
righteousness,  over  which  he  was  to  reign.  And  even 
then  the  Father  had  given  aU  things  into  his  hand  j:, 
and  committed  all  judgment  to  him  %*    But  this  being 

•  John  i.  1.  t  Mn  iii.  36.  t  John  V.  22. 
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done  in  confiideration  of  his  fiUure  sufferings^  on  them 
the  fonndAtion  of  his  authority  is  laid  in  Scriptum 
Thus  St  Paul  teaches^  that»  because  heing  m  tkef cm 
if  Ood^  he  was  wiUmg  to  take  vpon  km  the  form  ^% 
aefwmtj  an  inferior  and  ministering  nature,  aa  om 
it;  and  then,  being/oimi?  «ii/6uiAmmi  m  a  mni,  hnmlkk 
Mmee^  yet  lower  wUo  the  death  ^  the  erose:  then' 
/ere  Crod  hath  highly  exalted  Mm,  and  ghem  him$ 
name  above  eoery  name  *.  But  elsewhere  he  more  de- 
terminately  grounds  his  sovereignty  on  his  passtoi 
alone:    We  see  Jesus,  for  the  st^eris^  tf  deoA, 
:eroumed  with  glory  and  hommr 'f.  And  justly  doth  it 
entitle  him  to  an  authority  over  us,  since  it  gainel 
him  a  property  in  us.    For  sin  both  subjecting  mm 
by  its  guilt,  as  debtors  and  criminals,  to  the  just  sen- 
tence of  God,  and  by  its  dominion,  as  captives  aa^ 
slaves,  to  the  unjust  empire  of  the  devil ;  our  Sa- 
viour, by  delivering  us  in  each  of  these  respects,  hiA 
obtained  a  double  right  to  us.    By  giving  his  life  a 
ransom  to  divine  justice,  he  hath  bought  us  to  fai» 
self  with  the  price  of  his  blood ;  so  that  we  are  his 
in  right  of  purchase.  And  faavingk  destroyed  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  wicked  one  over  us,  by  the  holiness  of 
the  precepts  which  his  death  confirmed,  and  the  eft 
cacy  of  the  grace  which  it  procured,  we  are  hk  agaii 
in  right  of  conquest. 

This  authority,  thus  acquired,  his  rasurrectiai 
openly  proclaimed ;  attesting,  not  only  in  geaaad 
the  truth  of  his  mission,  but  in  particulsu*  the  acoepb- 
ance  of  his  sufferings  for  our  redemption :  and  con- 
sequently his  title  to  govern  us,  and  his  power  is 
raise  us  up  again  according  to  his  promise,  as  hehsi 
rajised.  himself.  Hence,  during  the  remainder. of  his 
continuance  on  earth,  he  founded  and  gave  laws  t» 

♦  PliiL  ii.  6—9.  t  Heb.  «.  9.     " 
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his  church ;  and  being  yet  moire  solemnly  invested 
with  fulness  of  power  on  his  ascension  to  Heaven^  he 
ever  lives  to  rule  and  protect  it.  Nor  doth  his  so- 
vereignty extend  over  mankind  alone^  but  the  whole 
creation.  For  God,  as  St.  Paul  assures  us,  hwring 
raised  Urn  from  the  dead,  hath  set  him  at  his  awn  right 
hmdyfar  above  all  principality  and  power  and  might 
mid  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only 
m  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come,  and 
hath  put  all  things  under  hisjeet^:  that  in  the  name 
^  Jesus,  as  he  adds  in  another  place,  every  knee  should 
how,  of  things  in  Heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
tUngs  under  the  earth  ;  and  every  tongue  cottfess,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord-f.  In  these  words  he  is  de* 
icribed,.  both  as  the  high  priest  and  the  king  of  the 
universe.  His  possession  of  the  former  office  is  ex- 
pressed by  saying,  that  every  knee  shall  bow  in  his 
mane  ;  for  so  it  should  be  translated,  not  at  his  name, 
HThen  his  name  is  mentioned :  though  that  be  a  jMrac- 
kice,  both  unexceptionable  and  reverent.  To  how  the 
Vnee  is  to  pray.  So,  Eph.  iii.  14.  For  this  cause  I 
bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  he  would  grant  you  to  be  strengthened  by 
Us  Spirit  in  the  inner  man.  Therefore  to  bow  the  knee 
m  the  name  ^  Jesus,  is  to  pray  in  his  name>  as  the 
person  qualified  and  appointed  to  present  our  peti- 
Jons  to  God,  and  derive  his  blessings  upon  us.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  passage  declares  his  kingly 
^ce :  And  every  tongue  coffess,  that  Jesus  Christ 
kitord;  or,  as  St.  John  more  emphatically  styles  him. 
Lord  of  lords,  and  King  if  kings  %.  Nor  are  men 
>nly,  but  all  the  angels  of  God,  required  to  worship 
Urn  ^  as  such.    Created  beings,  of  how  exalted  rank 

•  Eph.  i.  «0,  21,  22.  t  PhU.  ii.  10, 11. 

X  Rev.  xvii.  14.  J  Heb.  i.  6. 
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soever^  can  only  hefaUJiful  as  servants  in  the  house  ^ 
"God,  but  Christ  as  a  son  aver  his  house,  which  Uuh 
self  hath  hmJtded*. 

'    In  what  manner  he  governs  the  rest  of  his  woib 
we  are  not  concerned  to  inquire.     Men  he  goveniBi 
^}y  giving  laws,  which  every  one,  who  receives  the 
knowledge  of  them,  is  bound  to  obey,  and  no  one. 
may  add  to,  diminish,  or  alter ;   by  forming  thosc^ 
who  submit  to  him  willingly,  into  a  regular  society, 
or  universal  Church,  provided  with  fit  means  of  inr 
struction,  discipline,  and  grace ;  by  improving  them 
in  all  goodness,  and  strengthening  them  against  aB 
temptation ;  by  providing,  that  in  the  worst  of  tinm 
the  gates  ^  hell  shall  not  prevail^  to  abolish  true 
religion ;  and  gradually  bringing  on,  according  to 
his  promise,  that  happy  age,  when  the  kingdoms  ^ 
this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  LoHl^ 
and  of  his  Christ,  and  lie  shall  take  to  himse^lm 
great  power  and  shall  reign  %.    But  however  illus- 
trious his  dominion  may  then  appear,  the  full  mann 
festation  of  it,  (for  which  every  other  act  of  his  regal 
authority  is  opening  the  way)  will  be  in  that  houE, 
when  he  shall  come  with  the  holy  angels  to  sit  upm 
the  throne  of  Jus  glory,  and  all  nations  being  gathered 
before  him\,  shall  sentence  the  wicked,  both  men 
and  devils,  to  everlasting  punishment,  but  bestow 
on  the  righteous  life  eternal.    After  which,  the  ends 
of  this  whole  dispensation  being  now  accomplished, 
he  shall  deliver  up  his  kingdom  of  grace  to  God  am 
the  Father  ||,  in  whose  kingdom  of  glory  he  shoM 
■still  reign,  with  him  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  oyer  his 
«aints  and  angels,ybr  ever  and  ever  If. 

♦HeK  ill.  3.  5, 6.         +  Matt.  xvi.  18.        J  Rev.  xi.  16.17.  * 
5  Matt.  xvi.  27.  XIX.  28.  xxv.  31,  32.  ||  1  Cor.  xv.  24. 

H  Rev.  xi.  15. 
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Such  is  the  sovereignty  over  alU  which  the  Sou  :q£ 
Man,  first  died  to  acquire ;  and  then  rising  again,  lives 
to  exercise.  And  as  it  extends  through  the  whole 
creation  of  God,  from  the  beginning  to  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  no  wonder  if  the  reasons  and 
eircumstances  of  many  particulars  in  it  be  incom- 
prehensible to  us.  Notwithstanding  these,  as  the 
main  of  it  appears  highly  worthy  of  God,  and  no  part 
evidently  unworthy,  we  ought  to  believe  the  whole, 
on  the  strong  and  manifold  attestations  which  he 
hath  given  us  of  its  truth.  The  preaching  of  Christ 
crucified  may  seem  foolishness  *  to  the  wise  in  their 
4dwn  imaginations.  But  whoever  is  duly  sensible  of 
his  being  in  a  state,  where  we  knoto  but  in  part,  and 
see  what  is  nearest  to  us  through  a  glass  darkly,^, 
will  be  glad  to  receive,  with  implicit  faith,  that  wis- 
dom of  God  in  a  mystery,  which  he  hath  ordained 
h^ore  the  world  unto  our  glory  %. 

The  foundation  of  the  Christian  scheme,  that  we 
are  all  originally  prone  to  sin,  and  actually  guilty  of 
it,  is  but  too  notorious.  Now  the  mercy  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  though  constantly  shewn  in  a  pro- 
per degree  to  every  proper  object,  preserves  not  the 
faulty  from  daily  experiencing  dreadful  consequences 
of  their  faults  in  this  life,  which  the  sincerest  repent- 
ance will  not  singly  prevent.  And  who  can  disprove 
what  the  New  Testament  afiirms,  and  throughout 
implies,  that  we  should  all  have  experienced  yet  worse 
consequences  in  the  life  to  cpme,  had  not  our  blessed 
Redeemer  done  and  suffered  for  us  the  things  he 
hath  ?  In  general,  that  one  person  may,  by  inter-^ 
posing  and  even  bearing  much>  on  behalf  of  others, 
avert  from  them  great  evils,  and  proci:(re  them  g^ea^ 
good,  we  are  very  sensible.     And  suppoi^ng  us  eye^ 

•  1  Cor.  i.  23.  +1  Cor.  xiii.  U.  l\  Cdr.  ij.  7, 
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so  ignorant  what  connexion  in  particular  there  is  lie- 
tween  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  our  own  sahratiim» 
we  have  no  more  cause  to  complain,  than  that  we 
cannot  learn,  by  what  steps  a  friend  hath  delivered 
us  from  worldly  danger,  or  by  what  efficacy  a  medi- 
cine hath  restored  our  health.  All  that  we  are  con- 
cemed  in,  all  that  we  are  to  believe  and  do,  we  are 
plainly  told.  And  if  we  are  not  told,  what  God  alone 
is  concerned  in,  the  reasons  of  his  own  counsels ;  we 
may  well  be  content,  that  by  this  method  we  are 
brought  to  eternal  felicity,  without  asking,  why  ra- 
ther by  this  than  any  other. 

Yet  even  to  that  inquiry  some  answer  may  be  re- 
turned. The  poverty  and  labour,  the  injuries  and 
provocations,  the  sorrows  and  pains,  which  our  Sa- 
viour went  through  with  so  perfect  and  constant  a 
greatness  and  goodness  of  mind,  afford  the  strongest 
confirmations  of  our  faith  in  his  doctrine^  and  most 
powerful  incitements  to  practise  the  very  hardest  of 
his  precepts.  That  we  are  not  forgiven,  but  on  the 
condition  of  his  undergoing  these  things,  proves, 
that  God  hath  an  irrecondleable  abhorrence  of  sin, 
and  a  high  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  government : 
while  yet  his  providing  for  the  performance  of  this 
condition  proves  equally  that  he  hath  the  tendeveit 
compassion  for  his  fallen  and  helpless  creatures. 

Other  footsteps  of  wisdom  in  this  wonderful  ttus- 
action,an  humble  search  may  undoubtedly  trace.  But 
whether  many  more,  and  yet  weightier  motives  to  it, 
may  not  still  remain  behind,  which  perhaps  it  is  im- 
possible, perhaps  unfit,  for  us  to  see  at  present,  we 
cannot  know,  for  we  are  not  told.  Who  would  ven- 
ture to  say  of  the  most  familiar  object  of  sense  befiofe 
him,  that  its  only  uses  are  those  which  he  is  able  to 
discover  ?    And  surely  we  ought  not  to  have  less 
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nodegty  in  points,  thtt  at^  m  mikdh  fkfther  hty^tA 
om reach.  We  belieire;  ml  the  ctedH  ^  m&t  like, 
onrselfes,  nurny  things  to  betre  influences^  that  we 
neither  have  experienced  them  to  have>  nor^diseern 
by  reason  that  they  must  have.  Why  thefi  is  &et 
God  to  be  trusted^  as  well  as  om  felhm  cteiMUKS  ? 
And  since  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  we  oiFteft  wa& 
not  by  sight  tmt  hy  faith  * ;  what  objection  can  th^er 
be  against  it  in  those  of  imother  ?  Especial  coli-» 
sidering  that  we  we  only  a  small  portion  of  a  whole, 
the  rest  of  which  is  almost  entirely  hid  from  us :  and 
cannot  even  conjecture,  what  dependances  there  may 
be  of  one  part  on  the  oth^ ;  and  much  less,  what 
thoM  dependances  may  require. 

It  plainly  appears,  that  men  are  by  no  means  ihef 
oidy  beings  interested  in  our  blessed  Lord.  The 
Scripture  teaches,  that,  as  by  him  and  for  him  f0^nf 
eretited  aU  things  that  Are  in  heaven  and  are  inearth^ 
nimble  and  imimble,  and  by  Mm  all  things  consist :  so 
by  him  also  was  Oad  pleased,  hamng  made  peace 
ihranghthe  bloodqfhis  cross,  to  reconcile aU  things  to 
hims^,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  hi 
heaioen  f  •*  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fidness  if 
times,  he  might  gather  toget^ier  in  one  all  things  in 
Christ;  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  Ore  en 
earth,  eten  in  him  %.  Such  hints  as  these  df  a  scheme 
of  Providence  amazingly  extensive,  were  not  given 
either  to  gratify  or  excite  our  curiosity ;  but  to  ad- 
monish us,  that  in  the  religious  administration  of 
the  universe,  there  are  particulars,  not  designed  ta 
be  comprehended  by  us  at  present,,  but  by  some 
other  part  of  the  creation ;  things  done  to  the  intent, 
(as  the  Apostle  elsewhere  more  explicitly  informs  us) 
that  now  unto  the  prindjmUties  and  powers  in  heateidy 

•  2  Cor.  V.  7.  t  Col.  i.  16.  20.  \  Eph.  i.  10. 
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pkuces  wtight  bemade  knowm, by  the  ckitrek,  the  ntmi* 
fold  wUdam  ^  God,  aecordhg  to  tie  eternal  pm- 
pose,  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  JLordf. 
Well  then  Hiay  it  become  us  to  be  modest  in  judgii^ 
of  a  plim  so  much  too  great  for  us ;  and  to  reverence 
without  expecting  to  search  out  fully,  that  myetery^iif 
God,  and  qf  the  Father,  and  of  Christ,  wherein,  we 
are  expressly  told,  are  hid  all  the  treasures  ^wisdom 
and  knowledge  t :    I  proceed  therefore  now^ 

IL  To  shew  under  what  obligations  this  dominion 
of  our  Saviour  lays  us.  And  these  are,  first  ta  aci 
knowledge,  secondly  to  obey  it. 

If  the  original  relation  we  bear  to  our  Creator  is 
to  be  owned  and  respected ;  the  next  we  stand  im^io 
our  Redeemer,^  is  as  justly  entitled  to  our  r^aid. 
That  one  is  taught  by  nature,  the  other  by  revelatim 
only,  makes  no  difference.  Being  equally  real,  they 
are  equally  grounds  of  dTuty :  and  neglect  of  either 
is  alike  profane.  God,  the  great  Ruler  of  the  world, 
may  both  administer  the  whole  of  it  in  such  a  form 
as  he  thinks  fit ;  and  vary  the  regulation!^  of  each 
part,  as  varying  circumstances  require.  There  can 
possibly  be  no  more  room  to  doubt,  whether  under 
the  general  laws  of  his  moral  kingdom  he  may  fom, 
from  time  to  time,  particular  institutions  of  rdigioa; 
than  whether,  under  the  general  laws  of  human  so* 
ciety,  may  be  formed  particular  institutions  of  go- 
vernment. Suppose  then  a  person  were  to  advance, 
concerning  the  latter,  what  some  bold  writers  hare 
done  concerning  the  former ;  were  to  profess  wol  en- 

*  Eph.  ill.  10^  1  ]  •  "  We  know  not  what  need  there  was  to  set  up 
a  head  and  chieftain,  in  opposition  to  the  PHnce  of  this  w^li,  tie 
Prince  of  the  power  of  the  avr^  *c,  whereof  there  are  more  than' ob- 
scure intimations  in  Scripture/'  Lqifce's  Reasonableness  of  Chris* 
tianity,  p.  530.  Vol.  IL  of  his  Works.  f  CoL  ii.  2,  3. 
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tire  submission  to  the  mutual  obligations  of  rational 
beings  at  large,  but  an  utter  contempt  of  the  pecu- 
liar statutes  of  the  community,  in  which  he  lived : 
should  declare  that  the  commands  of  the  civil  power 
were  only  a  republication  of  the  law  of  nature ;  that 
this  being  absolutely  perfect,  nothing  could  be  added 
to  it,  nothing  prescribed,  which  was  not  obligatory 
before  such  prescription ;  and  that  therefore  all  in- 
junctions and  determinations,  by  national  authority, 
of  what  common  reason  had  not  enjoined  and  deter- 
mined, were  arbitrary,  tyrannical  and  unjust;  that 
public  wisdom,  being  always  the  same,  must  always 
direct  the  same  things;  and  therefore  different  or- 
ders could  never  have  force  in  different  ages  or  pro- 
vinces: would  not  these  notions  be  extremely  ab- 
surd ?  And  surely  they  are  no  less  absurd  in  religion 
than  social  life.  If  men  may  form  themselves  with 
good  cause  into  particular  civil  establishments,  God 
may  form  them  with  better  cause  into  particular  re- 
ligious establishments,  such  as  that  of  Christianity. 
If  our  earthly  superiors  may  discern  sufficient  ground, 
as  the  condition  and  behaviour  of  their  subjects  alter, 
to  put  all,  or  any  part  of  them,  under  new  regula- 
tions, or  grant  them  new  privileges :  much  more  may 
imr  Father  J  which  is  in  Heaicen  *,  do  so  with  iis.  If 
we  are  bound  often  to  obey  the  appointments  of  hu- 
man prudenpe  without  knowing  the  motives  of  those 
appointments :  well  may  Omniscience  claim  the  most 
unlimited  compliance.  And  if,  lastly,  a  dutiful  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution  of  our  country  be  part 
of  a  worthy  character ;  and  wilful  violation  of  it,  dis- 
loyalty to  the  state :  surely  the  heartiest  zeal  for  the 
ordinances  of  our  better  country  is  a  still  more  es- 
sential part ;  and  deliberate  contempt  of  them,  re- 

*Matt.  vu,  II. 
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beHion  against  God :  a  dreadful  crime  always,  bit 
siiigulariy  heinoas  and  fatal  in  the  present  case ;  ht- 
canse  these  ordinances  are  calculated  tkrougkoilt 
solely  for  our  good,  temporal  and  spiritual,  present 
and  future ;  and  nothing  else  can  secure  us  the  same 
advantages.  The  Gospel,  besides  comprehending^ 
and  expressing  more  clearly,  the  whole  of  natural  re- 
ligion, superadds  also,  such  assurance  of  pardon,  suck 
means  of  grace,  and  such  glorious  promises  of  eter- 
nal bliss  to  body  and  soul ;  that  little  do  they  con- 
sider their  own  interest,  who  would  rest  tl^ir  ease, 
if  they  could,  on  the  mere  conjectures  of  unassisted 
reason  :  which,  though  sufficient  to  render  the  con- 
dition of  those  tolerable,  who  have  no  other  guide; 
yet  must  be  owned,  in  comparison,  to  leave  sinners 
much  soom  for  fear,  and  afford  but  small  foundaticm 

« 

for  lasting  hope.  Indeed,  with  these  new  advantageSy 
Christianity  brings  in  some  new  precepts  also :  but 
none  of  them  burthensome ;  and  all  of  them  condu- 
cive to  our  happiness,  here  and  hereafter ;  provided 
we  not  only  acknowledge  the  dominion  we  are  under, 
but,  which  is  the  second  and  last  point,  obey  it. 

There  are  few  who  totally  reject  religion :  but  few 
also,  who  receive  it  thoroughly  and  effectually.  Some 
trusting  to  the  notional  belief  and  formal  practice  of 
merely  revealed  truths  and  duties,  allow  themsdves 
to  despise,  and  occasionally  to  neglect  moral  obl%a^ 
tions.  This  was  the  great  error  of  the  Jews  in  our 
Saviour's  days :  as  in  truth  it  hath  been  of  Christitfs 
in  general  ever  since :  and  there  cannot  be  a  VBUte 
pernicious  one.  But  of  late,  especially  in  this  nation, 
great  numbers  have  fisdlen  into  the  opposite  erm» 
Professing  the  highest  value  for  morals,  they  have 
little  or  none  for  piety.  Even  that  which  nature 
dictates,  they  hardly  shew  any  real  concern  for :  and 
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BUS  fibsolute  a  ccoitempt  of  the  doctrines  «aA  appoint* 
rn^nts  of  Scripture,  thougb  it  may  be  all  the  wMle 
Aey  thiAk  they  believe  in  Scripture,  as  they  could 
dk>,  if  they  denied  it.     Now  very  seldom  will  either 
the  practice,  or  even  the  notions  of  morality,  in  such 
persons,  be  near  so  perfect  as  they  should  be.    For 
disregard  to  God  or  to  any  of  his  comomands,  wiU 
90on  bring  on  a  farther  disregard,  both  of  right  be- 
haviour towards  our  fellow  creatures,  and  right  go- 
vernment of  ourselves :  till  acknowledging  virtue  to 
be  his  law,  we  shall  acknowledge  nothing  as  virtue 
but  what  we  like ;  leave  out  all  uneasy  restraiats, 
put  in  all  agreeable  indulgences ;  and  so  have  an  ex- 
cellent rule  of  life  in  pretence,  perhaps  in  imagina- 
tion, but  in  reality  none  at  all.    Or  supposing  tbiii 
to  be  otherwise  :  yet  the  duties  we  owe  to  him  who 
hath  made  us  by  the  word  of  his  power,  to  him  who 
hath  redeemed  us  from  guilt  and  misery  by  his  Uood> 
to  him  who  is  ready  to  purify  us  by  his  perpetual 
influences,  must  be  the  principal  ties  we  are  vaiiet : 
and  did  the  conscientious  observance  of  them  eon^ 
tribute  ever  so  little,  (though  indeed  it  contributes 
more  than  any  thing)  to  the  good  order  of  this  world ; 
stin  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  purpose  of  &r 
greater  moment,  preparing  our  hearts  for  the  em- 
ployment and  happiness  of  the  world  to  come.    We 
strangely  mistake  our  case,  if  we  measure  every 
thing,  aa  we  are  apt  to  do,  merely  by  its  influence 
on  the  present  life.    This  whole  scene  of  things  is  a 
state  of  education  and  discipline  only ;  we  are  form- 
ing and  training  up,  by  the  laws  of  our  Saviour's 
kingdom  here,  to  such  a  temper  and  spirit,  as  may 
render  us  for  ever  blessed  in  it  hereafter.    No  won- 
der, if  now,  in  our  condition  of  in&ncy,  we  see  not 
the  reason  and  use  of  every  step  taken  with  us. 
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Being  sure  we  are  in  kind  and  good  hands^  our  dui^ 
and  our  wisdom  is  to  give  up  ourselves  entirely  to 
God's  dii^osal.  For  we  know  not  what  we  do^  whea 
we  presume  to  slight  any  part  of  what  he  hath  pre- 
scribed :  only  this  we  know^  that  offending  in  cm 
point,  IB  both  in  reasonable  construction  and  in  pro- 
bable consequence,  being  guilty  qfaU'^. 

Religion,  though  ever  in  substance  the  same,  hath 
been  proposed  to  mankind  in  different  shapes,  as  the 
reason  of  things  in  different  ages  required.    Under 
whichsoever  of  these  dispensations  we  had  lived,  our 
business  had  been,  humbly  to  conform  ourselves  to 
it,  and  carefully  to  imprbve  ourselves  by  it,  walking 
in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
hktmeless  f.    But  as  we  are  happily  reserved  to  the 
fullest  and  clearest,  the  taiost  rational  and  amiable 
exhibition  of  faith  and  duty  that  the  world  ever  saw 
or  will  see ;  we  are  surely  bound  to  embrace  it  with 
peculiar  joy ;   to  obey  from  the  heart  every  injunc- 
tion of  so  gracious  a  Master,  as  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer ;  and  which  is  the  end  of  all,  make  such  a 
progress  in  real  inward  devotion,  benevolence,  purity, 
and  humility,  as  will  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the 
advantages  that  we  enjoy.     For  it  cannot  be,  that 
after  those  demonstrations  of  love,  and  those  means 
of  improvement,  which  God  hath  given  us  in  his 
Gospel,  he  should  only  expect  us  to  be  as  good  as 
heathens :  and  yet  are  we  not  often  worse  ?     But  in 
vain  do  we  call  ourselves  Christians,  if  names  and 
forms  be  the  whole  of  our  Christianity  :  in  vain  do 
we  call  the  holy  Jesus  Lord,  unless,  by  doing  such 
things  as  he  commands,  we  become  such  as  he  was. 
To  this  therefore,  if  we  have  any  sense  of  grati- 
tude, the  love  of  our  Saviour  must  constrain  us : 

*  Jamefi  ii.  10.  +  Luke  i.  6. 
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this^  if  we  have  any  concern  for  happiness,  the 
r  of  our  Judge  must  compel  us.  For,  as  the 
lostlejust  before  the  text^hath  most  truly  observed, 
ie  of  us  liveth  to  MmseJf^  and  no  man  dieth  to  Mm- 
f:  for  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord;  or 
ether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord  *.  In  both  states 
are  absolutely  his  property,  and  entirely  at  his 
posal.  If  we  obey  him,  we  shall  also  reign  with 
%:  if  we  deny  Mm,  he  will  also  deny  us^.  Let  us 
^refore  always  bear  in  mind  his  own  awfiil  words : 
tm  he,  that  liveth,  and  was  dead;  and  behold  I  am 
vefor  evermore.  Amen :  and  ha/oe  the  keys  of  death 
dqfheUX. 

•  Eom,  i^iv.  7,  8.        t  2  Tim.  ii.  12.         J  Rev.  i.  18. 
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Him  God  raked  vp  the  third  day,  and  shewed  im 
openly.  Not  to  aU  the  people,  but  unto  wiineue$ 
chosen  hrfore  of  God,  even  to  us  who  did  eat  mid 
drink  with  him  after  herosefrom  the  dead. 

The  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Lord  being  the  prin- 
cipal fact,  on  which  he  himself  put  the  proof  of  his 
divine  authority ;  and  being  that  fact  in  particular, 
of  which  he  especially  appointed  his  Apostles  to  be 
witnesses  to  mankind ;  it  concerns  the  Christian 
cause  very  nearly,  that  the  evidence  of  this  point 
should  be  undeniable.  And  accordingly  it  is  obvi- 
ously plain,  that  no  impostor  would  ever  have  ap- 
pealed to  a  method  of  trying  his  pretensions,  that  re- 
quired his  being  put  to  death  before  it  could  decide 
any  thing :  and  that  no  enthusiast  would  ever  have 
conducted  himself  in  so  calm  and  prudent  a  manner, 
and  taught  so  rational  a  doctrine,  as  our  Saviour  did. 
It  is  equally  plain,  that  his  followers  could  never  be 
deceived,  and  imagine  their  master  alive  again  when 
he  was  not.  They  could  not  be  deceived  by  their 
hopes  and  expectations,  for  they  own  they  despaired 
of  it.  They  could  not  be  deceived  for  want  of  op- 
portunities to  find  out  the  truth :  for  they  declare, 
that  he  appeared  a  great  number  of  times,  to  several 
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of  them  singly^  to  all  of  them  assembled,  once  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night, 
in  very  different  and  distant  places,  sometimes  un- 
expectedly, sometimes  by  appointment :  that  they 
not  only  saw,  but  touched  and  handled  him ;  that  he 
walked  and  conversed,  and  ate  and  drank  with  them; 
that  he  gave  them  these  evidences  for  no  less  tiian 
forty  days  together ;  and  then  was  visibly  taken  up 
into  the  clouds,  before  their  eyes.  If  now  it  be  pos- 
sible for  so  many  persons  to  be  mistaken  in  all  this, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  rationally  sure  of 
any  thing. 

It  may  also  be  shewn  further,  that  as  they  were 
not  deceived  themselves,  so  neither  did  they  intend 
to  deceive  others  in  this  matter.  There  is  no  man- 
ner of  reason  to  suspect,  that  they  would  have  done 
it,  if  they  could.  For  supposing  them  to  think  he 
came  from  God ;  they  might  well  conclude  that  God 
would  take  care  of  his  own  cause,  and  did  not  need 
their  turning  cheats  to  serve  it.  And  supposing  they 
now  at  last  thought  him  a  seducer ;  what  could  there 
be,  either  honester,  or  wiser,  or  more  likely  for  them 
to  do,  than  to  confess  their  mistake ;  with  due  indig- 
nation at  his  having  imposed  on  them  so  long,  and 
drawn  them  into  such  great  inconveniences  and  dan- 
gers }  But  even  if  they  had  been  desirous  to  set  up 
an  imposture :  they  had  evident]|jH^either  skill  to  con- 
trive, nor  courage  to  attempt,  nor  power  to  execute 
it.  They  were  comparatively  but  a  handful  of  men 
in  all :  and  they  had  very  lately  had  full  experience, 
that  they  could  neither  trust  one  another,  nor  them^ 
selves :  for  one  of  them  had  betrayed  his  Master ;  the 
most  zealous  man  amongst  them  had  denied  him,  and 
all  the  rest  had  forsaken  him.  The  whole  weight  of 
authority,  Jewish  and  Roman,  was  against  them. 
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careful  to  watch  them^  and  (as  they  saw  by  the  ex- 
ample before  their  eyes)  determined  not  to  spait 
them^  if  they  went  on.  Then  as  for  the  people ;  they 
had  never  opposed  the  magistrates  in  any  part  of  this 
affair ;  they  had  furiously  joined  with  them  in  tht 
last  part ;  and  there  was  not  the  least  likelihood  now 
of  their  undertaking  the  defence  of  a  few  unknowi 
and  mean  men ;  who  taught  a  system  of  doctrine  very 
unwelcome  to  their  zealous  spirits ;  and  built  it  on  a 
strange  fact^  utterly  contradictory  to  their  settled 
opinions.     For  as  they  had  no  notion,  that  the  Mes* 
siah  was  to  be  put  to  death :  they  could  have  none 
of  his  rising  again.  Surely,  in  these  circumstances,  if 
his  disciples  had  acted  on  worldly  motived,  their  point 
must  have  been  to  provide  for  their  own  safe^  by 
flight  and  silence :  and  thus,  for  ought  that  app^urs^ 
they  might  have  been  very  safe.  But  if  they  resolve! 
to  pretend  a  resurrection ;  their  very  first  step  must 
be  to  get  the  body  into  their  power,that  it  might  not 
be  produced  against  them :  and  in  this,  guarded  as 
it  was,  they  must  either  have  perished,  or  at  least 
have  failed.     Or  had  they  succeeded ;  it  must  have 
been  notorious,  by  what  means  they  had  succeeded; 
and  the  chief  priests  would  have  been  able  to  give 
the  world  some  better  account  of  the  matter,  than 
that  absurd  one  of  the  soldiers,  affirming,  (what  they 
could  not  know ;  and  durst  not  have  owned,  if  it  had 
been  true)  that,  while  they  slept,  his  followers  cam^ 
and  stole  him  away.     Or  could  they  possibly  ha?e 
gone  thus  far  undiscovered:  still,  what  prospect  bad 
they  before  them,  by  carrying  on  the  same  scheme, 
which  their  Lord  had  done,  but  to  be  persecuted  and 
put  to  death,  as  he  had  been  ?  They  were  persecuted 
accordingly :  some  of  them  put  to  death  soon ;  the 
rest,  after  they  had  been  harassed  many  years  :  yet 
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I  persisted  in  their  testimony  to  the  end  of  their 
Fes.  Now  men  will  too  commonly  renounce  what 
ley  know  to  be  true,  rather  than  suffer  for  it :  but 
J  no  means  choose  to  suffer,  in  this  manner,  for 
hat  they  know  to  be  Mse.  Or  however  unaccount- 
)ly  obstinate  one  or  two  may,  by  great  chance, 
ippen  to  be,  numbers  will  not  be  so ;  especially  at 
mes  and  places  remote  from  each  other.  And  it 
tust  be  further  observed,  that  not  only  these  per- 
ms continued  uniform  and  unmovable  in  their  tes- 
mony,  but  they  none  of  them  ever  disgraced  it,  by 
!iy  sort  of  vicious  or  interested  behaviour.  And, 
lough  nothing,  but  love  of  truth,  could  induce  men 
>  join  with  them ;  and  there  was  every  possible 
lotive,  besides,  against  it ;  yet  multitudes  of  all 
mks  in  all  nations  did  join  with  them,  did  suffer 
ith  them,  did  attest  their  performing  the  same  mi- 
teles  with  their  Master,  and  enabling  others  to  per- 
irm  them ;  and  thus  they  went  on,  till,  with  no 
ther  weapons,  they  and  their  successors  conquered 
le  world. 

All  these  things  have  been  frequently  and  frilly 
roved ;  few  of  them  denied,  no  solid  reason  alleged 
>r  denying  any  of  them :  only  small  cavils  and  diffi- 
alties  have  been  raised,  here  and  there :  amongst 
rhich,  one  that  appears  perhaps  the  most  consider- 
ble,  is  grounded  on  what  St  Peter  mention3  in  the 
3xt  of  his  own  accord,  that  our  Saviour  after  his 
3Surrection  appeared,  not  to  aJl  the  people^  hut  to 
itnesseSf  chosen  before  of  God.  Upon  this  it  hath 
een  argued,  that  selecting  only  a  few  persons,  and 

II  those  out  of  his  own  party,  to  be  his  witnesses, 
istead  of  permitting  every  one  to  see  him  that 
'ould,  was  a  very  suspicious  method :  that  he  ought 
^  have  shewn  himself  to  all  the  people,  for  they 

VOL.  II.  R 
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were  all  concerned  in  the  matter ;  at  least  to  all  the 
rulers :  for^  if  he  had  convinced  them,  the  testimonj 
of  persons,  who  had  been  so  much  his  enemies,  and 
were  of  such  weight  and  credit,  would  have  satisfied 
the  whole  nation,  and  of  consequence  the  whole 
world.  This  objection,  which  may  possibly  some- 
times perplex  believers,  as  well  as  afford  a  handle  £w 
profwe  talk  to  unbelievers,  I  shall  make  it  my  pre- 
sent business  to  answer. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  misrepresents  the  iaucL 
There  is  neither  the  least  proof,  nor  the  least  proba- 
bility, that  any  one,  who  desired  to  sec  our  Saviour 
after  his  resurrection,  was  refused  it.  The  Apostles 
were  chosen,  not  to  be  the  only  persons  that  should 
see  him ;  far  from  it :  but  to  be  the  chief  persons, 
that  should  go  through  the  world,  to  testify  they  had 
seen  him ;  and  to  instruct  and  superintend  those,  ifbfi 
should  believe  on  him.  They  were  of  his  party  in- 
deed. But  what  could  make  them  so  ?  nothing  but 
his  doctrine  and  miracles  first :  and  his  resurrectioa 
afterwards.  For,  though  even  whilst  he  lay  detdd 
they  honoured  him ;  yet  their  faith  in  him,  as  the 
Messiah,  was  almost  dead  too,  till  they  saw  him  alive 
again.  If  ever  so  many  more  had  seen  him,  and  bees 
convinced  by  it ;  must  not  they  have  become  of  his 
party  also  ?  and  would  that  have  destroyed  their  evi* 
dence  ?  If  it  would^  he  could  not  possibly  have  anj 
evidence,  though  he  had  appeared  and  convinced 
the  rulers  and  the  whole  city.  And  if  it  would  noty 
why  were  not  the  Apostles,  and  other  first  ChristiuSt 
good  evidence  ?  For  aught  we  know^  many  oE  the 
five  hundred,  to  whom  he  appeared  at  once^  miglitbe 
convinced  by  that  appearance,  and  not  before.  But 
however  that  be,  if  an  attestation  of  five  hundred 
persons,  or  a  much  less  number^,  to  any  fiiet,  be  net 
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enoogh,  no  number  can  be.  For  if  so  many  can, 
Mrery  one  of  them,  either  be  deceived,  or  combine  to 
deceive  others ;  ever  so  many  more  may  also :  and 
tSien  there  is  an  end  of  human  testimony.  Therefor e» 
in  aU  cases,  a  competent  quantity  of  witnesses  to  any 
action  or  writing,  is  deemed  sufficient ;  and  procur* 
ing  as  many  as  could  possibly  be  got,  is  never  re- 
quired. This  indeed  was  a  case  of  a  very  extraordi*^ 
nary  nature.  And  I  hope  you  have  seen,  there  was 
proof  of  it,  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree :  such 
proof,  that,  had  this  one  circumstance,  of  our  Savi* 
our^s  not  appearing  to  all  the  people,  been  ever  so 
unaccountable;  nay,  had  there  been  many  other 
strange  ones  besides ;  the  direct  positive  evidoice 
would  have  greatly  outweighed  whatever  suspicions 
could  be  raised  from  them,  with  any  pretence  of 
reason :  and  to  more  than  suspicions  they  could  not 
amount. 

God,  indeed,  could  have  given,  no  doubt,  yet 
tstronger  proof  than  we  have.  But  is  he  obliged  to 
give  on  all  occasions,  or  any,  the  strongest  he  can  T 
Doth  he  give  us  such,  in  the  most  important  affitirs 
of  common  life  ?  Doth  he  give  us  such,  of  his  own 
eidstence  ?  And  are  we,  for  want  of  it,  neither  to  be- 
Keve  any  thing,  nor  act  any  way,  in  respect  of  this 
world  or  another  f  Can  God  be  bound  to  gratify  the 
fimcilulness,  the  indolence,  the  obstinacy,  of  his  crear 
tares,  so  as  to  afford  them  still  more  and  more  evi- 
dence, the  more  inconsiderate  and  perverse  they  are? 
Or  are  not  we  bound  humbly  to  seek,  thankfidly  to 
Miceive,  and  carefully  to  use,  what  he  doth  afford  ust 
We  may  think  indeed,  that  it  had  been  greater  good- 
QeM  to  afford  us  further  proofe  yet :  and  so  we  may 
tiKfnk  it  would,  for  God  to  have  done  a  multitude  of 
ellier  things,  which  yet  he  hath  not  done  r  for  in* 
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stance/  to  have  made  us  happy,  without  putting  m 
to  any  trial  of  our  behaviour :  yet  this  world  k 
plainly  a  state  of  trial,  in  which  our  present  and  &- 
ture  good  or  evil  depends  on  our  conduct.    And  whj 
may  not  our  fairness  in  receiving  evidence  be  oat 
thing  tried,  as  well  as  our  obedience,  in  acting  suit- 
ably to  it,  another  ?  Now  the  highest  possible  degrae 
of  evidence,  leaves  no  room  almost  for  ihifi  trial 
And  therefore  what  our  Saviour  said  to  St  Thomas, 
was  perfectly  just :  Because  thou  hast  seen  me ^  thorn 
hast  believed:  blessed  are  tliey  that  haioe  not  seen,  aad 
yet  have  believed  *.    That  situation  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  honest  and  candid  minds  to  shew  them- 
selves such,  and  be  rewarded  for  it.    And  if  it  doth 
lead  captious  and  unfair  ones  to  shew  themselves  too, 
and  be  punished ;  how  have  they  deserved  better  f 
.    But  particularly,  how  had  the  Jews  deserved  moift 
or  so  much,  proof  of  our  Saviour's  mission,  as  he  Iuid» 
before  his  resurrection,  vouchsafed  them  ?  They  bad 
seen  innumerable  miracles  of  various  kinds,  ptf* 
formed  by  him :  they  had  seen  several  miracles  of 
this  very  kind.     Still,  they  had  not  only  refused  to 
acknowledge  him,  but  deliberately  rejected,  coih 
demned,  and  put  him  to  death.    Where  then  wn 
their  claim  to  further  favours  ?    If  he  had  forbidden 
his  Apostles  to  mention  his  resurrection  to  dieai; 
and  directed  them  to  preach  the  Gospel  only  to  tke 
Gentiles;  had  it  been  unjust?  But  instead  of  thv* 
he  gave  them,  notwithstanding,  the  first  knowledjge 
of  it,  with  the  same  evidence  for  it,  that  he  gave  ^ 
rest  of  mankind.     And  he  had  plainly  foretoUUthat 
he  would  give  them  no  more:   that  his  discipltf 
should  see  him  after  his  death,  and  they  should  n^tf* 
For  indeed  his  commission,  so  far  as  it  related  peei: 
liarly  to  instructing  them,  was  now  at  an  end.     T|t 

*  JohD  XX.  %9,  t  Matth.  xxiii.  99.    John  xiv.  19. 
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believing  Jewitf  were  to  make  part  of  his  church,  iit 
Common  with  the  Gentiles.  The  unbeUeving  onost 
he  had  no  ftirther  especial  concern  with,  than  to  inn 
flict  on  them,  unless  they  repented,  that  punishment 
which  God  had  decreed.  And  on  what  foundation; 
atfter  this,  could  they  be  entitled  to  his  appearing 
amongst  them  ?  Every  nation,  every  person  4ijM>ii 
Mrth,  ever  since^  hath  had,  and  still  hath,  full  as  good 
atitle,  and  a  better,  to  expect  his  appearing  to  them 
ako.  For  if  it  were  necessary,  in  order  to  give  the 
Jews  sufficient  evidence :  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
give  it  us.  And  if  they  might  reasonably  hope 
for  it  as  matter  of  favour,  why  not  we  likewise,  who 
live  so  long  after,  and,  I  hope,  have  not  deserved 
quite  so  ill? 

This  objection  therefore  proves  a  great  deal  tod^ 
much,  and  for  that  reason  proves  nothing ;  even  sup^ 
poeing,  that  our  ISaviour's  public  appearance,  after 
his  death,  would  have  had  such  happy  effects,  as 
some  have  pretended.  But  indeed  the  consequences 
of  this,  which  God  alone  can  know  perfectly,  (and 
therefore  it  might  become  us  to  acquiesce  in.hisr 
judgment)  have  certainly  been  considered  very  im^^ 
]Mrfectly  by  these  objectors.  For  if  our  blessed 
liOid  hfMl  appeared,  either  to  all  the  people,  or  to  al^ 
the  rulers  of  the  people,  what  is  it  likely  would  have 
ibllowed? 

If  to  all  the  people :  many  of  them,  to  be  sure,  had 
never  seen  him  before  his  resurrection  :  and  there^ 
Ibre  could  have  no  conviction  of  it  from  seeing  him 
after.  Many  had  seen  him  but  transiently  in  a  croi^d :? 
iMnne  only  when  he  was  disfigured  with  ill  usage; 
and  stooping  under  his  cross :  probably  not  a  few 
ImA .  mistaken  for  him  the  person,  that  carried  it 
part  of  the  way  in  his  stead.     Even  when  he  was 
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fixed  upon  it,  and  lifted  up ;  distance  would  hindtf 
aome^  and  the  change  of  his  features,  by  agomea  aai 
death,  would  hinder  others  from  knowing  him  agaia 
with  any  certainty.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  blini 
man ;  one  part  would  have  said.  It  is  he;  anotheri 
kg  is  like  him  *  :  but  a  third  perhaps  quite  the  can- 
trary.  Every  one  would  have  spoken,  as  their  fimcj 
or  prejudices  led  them:  his  enemies  would  baft 
magnified  and  triumphed  in  the  difference  of  peiv 
anasions ;  and  no  certain  judgment  could  ever  heave 
been  formed,  unless  the  many,  who  knew  but  litUe 
of  him,  had  submitted  their  opinions  to  the  few,  in 
comparison,  that  knew  him  well:  which  posail^ 
they  would  not.  But  if  they  had,  this  would  haro 
amounted  to  very  tittle  more,  than  believing  the  tn* 
timony  of  others,  without  seeing  himi  themsdivet  tt 
alL  And  whether  the  number,  then  present  at  Je- 
rusalem, of  such  as  were  personally  acquainted  with 
him,  might  be  greater,  or  less,  than  the  five  hundred 
whom  he  appeared  to  at  once,  we  cannot  know.  But 
were  it  much  greater;  still  suppose  only,  what  is 
very  supposable,  that  some  of  these  had  been  iii^ 
duced,  either  then  or  afterwards,  by  promises,  or 
threatenings,  or  punishments,  to  deny  it  was  he; 
what  perplexities  must  that  have  raised  ?  And  how 
much  wiser  was  the  method,  which  God  took,  of 
shewing  him,  to  such  alone,  as  knew  him  thorough, 
and  he  foresaw  would  testify  their  knowledge  witt 
uprightness  and  constancy ! 

If  then,  to  avoid  this  endless  contradiction,  he  bad 
appeared  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders  only :  stiH  se- 
veral of  them,  in  all  likelihood,  either  knew  him  not; 
or  but  imperfectly.  And  had  they  all  known  him  em 
ao  well :  it  is  far  from  certain,  that,  on  seeing^  Mil, 

*  John  ix.  9. 
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they  would  have  believed  in  him,  after  what  they  had 
ieenj  without  believing  in  him.  Amongst  other  things, 
they  several  of  them  saw  Lazarus  rise,  and  more  had 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  him  after  he  was 
risen.  Yet  they  did  not  believe  in  Jesus  for  that 
They  might  have,  ascribed  this  miracle,  as  well  as 
^tb^rs,  to  Beelzebub :  or,  as  their  successors,  down 
t^^his  day^  absurdly  ascribe  all  of  them,  to  pretended 
magic,  arts.  They  must  indeed  have  been  convinced) 
that,  by  some  means  or  other,  he  was  risen :  but  that 
would  have  made  them  no  witnesses  for  him.  It  ap* 
pears  by  their  whole  conduct  that  they  were  con* 
vinced  of  it^  without  seeing  him.  Not  only  their 
bribing  the  soldiers ;  but  their  leaving  his  disciples 
unmolested  at  first ;  their  bearing  so  quietly  all  their 
boldness  of  speech  for  some  time  afterwards ;  their 
suffering  Gamaliel  to  express  his  doubts,  whether  this 
piatter  lyere  not  of  God ;  their  following  in  part  his 
advice,  to  let  them  alone,  which  was  founded  on  those 
doubts ;  instead  of  prosecuting  them  to  the  utmost, 
$u»  impostors :  in  short  their  whole  history,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Acts ;  and  particularly  several  things 
in  it,  which  St.  Luke  doth  not  seen!  once  to  have 
thought  of  applying  to  this  purpose,  evidently  shew, 
that  the  Jewish  rulers  well  knew,  a  strict  inquiry 
would  not  serve  their  turn ;  and  therefore  tried,  as 
long  as  they  could,  to  Btifle  and  conceal  what  had  hap* 
penedj  in  hopes  it  would  gradually  be  forgotten.  Un- 
doiibtedly  their  wiser  way  had  been,  to  have  owned 
tbe  truth,  and  yielded  to  it.  But  they  were  too 
wioked  to  be  wise :  and  so  contrived  only  to  be  cun* 
ning.  Our  Saviour  had  declared  in  strong  terms 
against  them :  they  had  proceeded  to  the  last  extre-> 
mities  against  him.  Therefore,  besides  their  specu^. 
lative  prejudices ;  if  he  prevailed,  all  their  authority. 
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they  Mw,  was  utterly  gone ;  and  their  peraons^  tiiey 
probably  imagined,  were  not  safe.  So  that,  hardened 
as  they  were,  and  persuaded  it  was  too  late  to  retreat ; 
laying  new  evidence  before  them  would  only  have  in- 
creased their  guilt  in  resisting  it :  they  would  have 
believed  nothing  they  could  help,  they  would  liavt 
acknowledged  nothing  at  all ;  but,  if  need  had  re- 
quired, averred  the  direct  contrary  to  what  their  own 
eyes  had  beheld.  Probably  indeed  they  were  not  aD 
profligate  alike :  some  of  them  would  have  submitted 
to  our  Saviour,  if  they  had  seen  him :  but  how  do  we 
know,  that  the  same  persons  did  not,  upon  the  tes-. 
timony  of  others  seeing  him  ?  For  they,  whom  any 
proof  would  convince,  might  very  well  be  convinced 
by  such  proof  as  that  was :  and  we  are  expressly  told, 
that  a  great  eanypamf  qf  the  priests  were  obedient  h 
tke/aitik  * :  whose  conviction,  and  that  of  thousands 
more,  at  Jerusalem  itself,  so  very  soon  aiter^  against 
their  former  deep-rooted  persuasion,  and  present  m- 
terest,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  fiut  asserted 
by  those,  who  were  witnesses :  and,  on  the  whrif^ 
may  be  full  as  satis&ctory,  as  if  they  had  been  wit- 
nesses themselves. 

But  supposing  that  our  Saviour's  appearance  to 
them  would  have  converted  all  the  rulers :  undoubt- 
edly this  would  have  had  a  great,  perhaps  a  general 
effect,  in  that  one  nation.  But  every  nation,  and  eveiy 
succeeding  age,  was  concerned  equally  in  this  matter: 
and  what  effect  would  it  have  had  upon  them  ?  The 
Romans  first  would  have  considered  it  as  a  Jewiflii 
fraud,  concerted  amongst  themselves,  to  raise  ihdis» 
dit  of  their  own  religion ;  and  no  more  have  regarded 
the  miracles  of  the  Apostles  amongst  their  couirtiy- 
men>  in  these  circumstances,  than  we  do  those  of  tke 

•  Aeu  vi.  7.  . 
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Church  of  Rome,  pretended  to  be  wrought,  where 
every  one  is  either  unwilling,  or  afraid,  to  detect 
them.  The  infidels  of  later  days,  who  believe  nothing 
of  the  other  miracles  which  the  Jews  believe,  would 
they  have  believed  this,  merely  because  the  Jews  be*, 
lieved  it  ?  Since  they  cannot  even  now  refrain  from 
ascribing  our  religion  to  policy  and  priestcraft,  though 
all  the  Jewish  politicians  and  priests  were  zealous 
against  it  to  the  utmost ;  what  would  they  have  said, 
if  both  had  been  for  it,  on  seeing  Christ  after  his  re- 
surrection ?  Undoubtedly,  that  they  had  feigned  a 
difficulty  of  being  brought  over  into  what  they  had;, 
in  truth,  originally  contrived ;  and,  by  their  art  and 
authority,  prevented  the  discoveries,  that  else  might 
have  been  made ;  or  hushed  up  those,  that  actually 
were  made. 

Nor  would  even  this  have  been  the  worst  consc- 
ience yet  Had  both  the  rulers,  and  the  people  re- 
ceived him  as  the  Messiah,  on  the  evidence  of  his 
appearing  a  second  time  alive :  still  they  would  have 
received  him,  according  to  their  own  false  notion  of 
the  Messiah,  as  a  temporal  prince ;  and  been  imme- 
diately up  in  arms  to  set  him  on  the  throne,  whether 
he  would  or  not.  For  when  he  had  performed  but 
one  miracle  that  took  with  them :  he  found  they  were 
resolved  instantly  to  make  him  king  by  force  *  ;  and 
he  avoided  it  only  by  escaping  from  them.  He  might 
indeed,  when  he  was  risen  again,  have  plainly  told 
thmn  all  their  mistake :  but  they  would  either  have 
rejected  him  once  more  upon  it ;  (and  then,  to  what 
purpose  had  they  seen  him  ?)  or  they  would  have 
thought  he  meant  something  different  from  what  he 
seemed  to  say ;  as  the  disciples  did,  when  he  very 
plainly  foretold  his  own  death.  Even  them  he  could 

*  John  vi.  15. 
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never  set  thwoughly  right  in  the  article  of  his  ki^gt 
dom^  so  lonig  as  he  remained  on  earth :  much  lew  the 
people.  They  were  uneasy  under  their  new  masters  i 
they  expect^  a  deliverer :  their  expectations  wen 
just  then  at  the  height :  and  had  he  shewn  himself 
amongst  them,  and  been  acknowledged  by  them; 
what  could  have  restrained  them,  but  such  a  powefi 
as  God  never  exercises  over  the  wills  of  men ;  for  it 
would  destroy  their  freedom,  and  alter  the  whoig 
constitution  of  the  moral  world  ?  Therefore,  instead 
of  appearing  to  all  the  people,  he  did  not  let  his  dis- 
ciples  preach  him  to  any  of  the  people,  from  his  re? 
surrection  till  after  his  ascension :  for  had  the  body 
of  them  been  told,  and  believed,  that  the  Messiab 
was  risen,  and  still  amongst  them ;  of  course  they 
would  have  been  eager  in  seeking  him ;  and  what 
rumours  and  tumults  would  this  have  raised^  and 
what  must  have  been  the  consequences  ?  After  this^ 
if  he  had  left  them,  and  ascended  into  Heaven,  the 
remedy  had  come  too  late :  the  ferment  would  hav; 
continued;  and  it  is  impossible  to  know,  to  wl^ 
height  it  might  have  risen. 

But  had  the  Jews  been  ever  so  quiet;  ever  so  mucb 
convinced  by  our  Saviour,  that  they  ought  to  remain 
quiet :  yet,  when  once  the  Romans,  who  must  know 
their  former  notions  of  the  Messiah,  came  to  under** 
stand,  that  they  all  agreed  that  he  was  at  last  come; 
they  would  never  have  believed  this  calm  to  be  »iq 
thing  but  an  artifice,  to  lull  them  asleep,  till  matteiv 
were  ripe  for  a  general  insurrection.  They  would 
therefore  have  seized  on  the  leading  men  imiaedi^ 
ately,  called  in  their  forces  from  the  countries  round, 
and  required  the  whole  nation  to  renounce  their 
new  king*  Had  they  submitted  to  this,  there  hmi 
been  an  end  of  Christianity  amongst  them.   Had  they 
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resisted,  as,  in  all  probability  they  would :  upon  tlie 
Romans  prevailing,  what  the  chief  priests  appgre* 
heiuled  had  certainly  come  to  pass ;  they  would  have 
taken  away  their  place  and  natum*,  aud  the  whole 
would  have  been  charged  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
If  the  Jews  had  prevailed,  they  would  have  imagined 
their  success  a  full  proof,  that  the  Messiah  was  yet 
virtually,  though  not  corporally,  amongst  them ;  and 
proceeded  to  extend  his  dominion  as  wide  as  they 
could :  under  which  circumstances,  the  Gospel,  in  a 
manner  absolutely  contrary  to  its  nature  and  geniur, 
must  have  owed  its  progress,  if  it  made  any,  to  force^ 
not  persuasion ;  and  so  have  been  liable  to  the  same 
unanswerable  objection,  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
is  now. 

Or  lastly,  supposing  what  is  in  the  highest  degree 
unlikely,  that  neither  the  Jews  had  rebelled,  nor  the 
Romans  suspected  them,  but  both  had  been  made 
such  as  they  ought,  by  a  public  appearance  of  our 
Saviour  after  his  resurrection :  undoubtedly  this  had 
been  very  happy  for  that  age,  and  perhaps  the  next 
or  two :  but  what  had  been  the  case  of  distant  ages  ! 
We,  that  live  in  the  latter  days,  should,  by  these 
means,  have  lost  entirely  all  that  strong  and  necessary 
evidence,  for  the  truth  of  his  miracles  and  history, 
ivliich  arises  now  from  the  impossibility  of  his  pri- 
BBOtive  disciples  having  any  motive  to  deceive  men, 
in  teaching  a  doctrine,  for  which  they  suffered,  so  pa- 
tiently and  cheerfully,  persecution  and  death.  Chris- 
tianity would  then,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  superstructure  of  Roman  policy,  erected 
by  an  artful  emperor,  on  a  piece  of  Jeyrish  enthu- 
siasm, which  he  found  very  commodious  for  bringing 
the  world  into  good  order ;  particularly  into  quiet 
subjection  to  its  new  master.    And  the  meekness  of 

*  John  xi«  48. 
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spirit^  which  our  religion  enjoins,  and  the  great  strav 
it  lays  on  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate,  wonU 
have  been  thought  a  demonstration,  that  this,  and 
nothing  else,  was  the  real  truth.  So  that  the^wbda 
would  have  seemed  by  this  method  a  contrivance  of 
man :  whereas  now  it  appears  plainly  the  work  of 
God ;  affording  reasonable  evidence  to  good  mindsi 
preventing  the  harm,  that  must  have  followed,  if  bad 
ones,  continuing  such,  had  joined  with .  them ;  and 
turning  that  opposition,  both  of  Jews  and  Heathens^ 
which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  Gospel,  into  a  proof 
of  its  truth,  that  will  support  it  for  ever. 

These  considerations  are  surely  sufficient  to  remove 
any  doubts  of  serious  and  humble  minds  on  this  head: 
to  convince  objectors,  that  they  do  not  always  see  ta 
the  bottom  of  what  they  venture  to  talk  about  very 
freely :  and  to  make  it  probable,  that,  in  other  pointij 
as  well  as  the  present,  when  they  come  to  be  tho- 
roughly examined,  the  foolishness  of  God  vrill  always 
be  found  wiser  than  men  * :  which  good  purpoiw 
may  surely  justify  dwelling,  now  and  then,  son^ewhiC 
largely  on  a  subject  of  less  general  and  practical  uge» 
It  is  true,  the  bad  consequences  that  might  hav^  stt 
tended  our  Saviour's  public  appearance  after  his  deMk 
are  several  of  them  only  conjectural :  but  the  goo4 
ones,  imagined  likely  to  flow  from  it,  are  so  too :  ImI 
stronger  conjectures  are  very  justly  opposod  to 
weaker.  Nay  were  any,  or  ever  so  many,  of  the  rcit 
sons  alleged  for  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  of  ja 
weight  at  all :  yet  who  knows,  what  others  there  may 
still  remain  in  the  endless  treasures  of  the  divine 
wisdom,  to  be  discovered  hereafter  ?  And  what  hath 
so  fallible  and  shortnsighted  a  creature  as  man,  to  do; 
but  thankfully  to  receive  whatever  knowledge,  be  it 
more  or  less  perfect,  his  Maker  shall  vouchaafe^  tos 

♦  1  Cor.  i.  25. 
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give  him ;  and  apply  himself  with  the  utmost  care,  to 
act  suitahly  to  what  he  understands ;  instead  of  rais* 
ing  objections  and  cavils,  out  of  every  particular 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  ?  For  the  secret  things  belong 
mnio  the  Lord  our  God:  hut  those  things,  which  are 
revealed,  belong  unto  us,  and  to  our  children  for  ever  ; 
that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  the  law  *. 

Let  us  aU  therefore  learn,  not  only  to  believe  firmly 
in  speculation,  that  our  Saviour  is  risen  again ;  but 
in  the  faith  of  his  resurrection  to  prepare  for  our 
own:  earnestly  praying  God,  to  raise  us  from  the 
death  of  sin  to  the  life  qf  righteousness  ;  and  diUgently 
seeking  those  things  which  are  ahove,  where  Christ 
^itteth  at  the  right  hand  qf  God;  that  when  he  shaU 
i^apear  we  also  matf  appear  with  him  in  glory  f.  After 
his  crucifixion  he  appeared  on  earth  only  to  a  few : 
but  the  day  is  approaching,  when,  behold,  he  cometh 
^tith  clouds,  and  every  eye  shaU  see  him,  and  they  also 
'ithich pierced  him:  tmd  all  kindreds  qfthe  earth,  that 
ngected  or  disobeyed  him,  shall  wail  because  qfhimX* 
and  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from 
the  presence  qf  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  qfhis 
power,  when  he  shaU  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints, 
emdto  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believed  the  testinumy 
qfhim  in  that  day  ^.  For  the  Lord  shall  descend  from 
Meaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  qf  the  archangel 
mnd  with  the  trump  qf  God:  and  the  dead  in  Christ 
ekatt  rise  first ;  and  they  which  are  aUve  and  remain 
^ehaU  be  caught  tqp  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  shaU  we  be  ever  with 
iheLordl 

• 

•  Deut.  MIX.  iJO.  t  Col.  ill.  1.  4.  t  Rev.  i.  7. 
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Now  then  we  are  anJmssadors  for  Christ,  as  though 
God  did  beseech  you  hyus;  we  pray  you,  in  Chrisfs 
stead,  he  ye  reconciled  to  God. 

The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ought  ever  to  haTC  in 
their  minds  the  end  of  their  office^  that  they  may 
^gently  use  the  right  means  to  attain  it :  and  tht 
people  under  our  care  should  he  no  less  attentiye  to 
it»  in  order  to  receive,  by  co-operating  fiuthfully 
with  us,  the  benefits  intended  to  be  conveyed  to 
them  through  our  hands.  Now  the  nature  of  omr 
ooimnission  is  set  forth  in  the  text :  where  you  tiave 

I.  The  character  in  which  we  act,  ambasmid&n 
for  Christ. 

II,  The  errand,  on  which  we  are  sent,  to  pni§ 
men  that  they  would  be  reconciled  to  God. 

h  Our  character  is  that  of  ambassadorsfor  CSM^ 
which  m^ms  instead  of  Christ,  as  the  same  word  ii 
translated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse.  God  .sot 
his  Son  into  the  world,  as  the  messenger  of  his  oovo* 
nant ;  the  person,  by  whom  he  notified  his  gracjoui 
promises,  and  the  conditions  of  them  to  manldiid* 
When  he  ceased  to  instruct  them  personally^  hii 
words  to  his  Apostles  were,  om  the  Father  hath  sent 
me,  even  so  send  I  you  *.  Nor  did  he  send  the  twelve 

*  John  XX.  fii. 
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only,  but  gave  to  his  Church  other  pastors  and  teach* 
ers  also,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry y  for  the  edify* 
ing  €f:  his  body,  tili  we  all  come  unto, perfect  men  «l 
Christ  *,  and  promised  to  be  with  them  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world  f.  Such  therefore  the  Apos- 
tles appointed  in  every  city ;  deputed  them  to  work 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  they  themselves  did^;  di« 
rected  some  of  these  to  appoint  others  %,  as  foeders 
ef  iheftock,  under  Christ  the  chief  shepherd  || ;  required 
them  to  exhort  and  rebuke  tvith  all  authority  %,  and 
commanded  Christians  to  submit  to  them,  as  watch- 
men  over  their  souls,  who  must  give  account*^. 
:  God  forbid,  that  you  should  have  cause  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  highest  of  these  claims.  The  same 
Scripture  on  which  they  are  founded,  guards  against 
it  sufficiently.  As  to  temporal  matters :  our  Saviour^i^ 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ft ;  nor  have  his  minis- 
ters, as  such,  any  peculiar  right  to  interfere  in  the 
affia^irs  of  it.  The  Lord  indeed  hath  ordained,  that 
they  who  preach  the  Gospel,  should  live  of  the  Gos^ 
pel  XX*  ^^^  what  provision  should  be  made  for  that 
purpose,  he  hath  left  entirely  to  the  conscience  and 
the  prudence  of  men.  Our  authority  of  demanding 
even  a  maintenance  from  the  unwilling,  and  certainly 
then  the  further  privileges  that  any  of  us  enjoy,  are 
doived  solely  from  the  voluntary  gift  of  the  civil 
power.  And  as  to  spiritual  concerns :  the  very  Apos- 
tles were  bound  to  teach  only  what  their  Master  com- 
manded. And  they  indeed  could  not  mistake  any 
port  of  it :  but  we  may ;  and  therefore  you  are  not 
obliged  to  believe  implicity  what  we  affiirm.  So  far 
8tiU  as  persons  are  sensible,  that  they  cannot  deter- 

•  Eph.  iv.  1«,  13.  +  Matth.  xxviii.  20.  J  1  Cor.  xvi,  10. 

f^  Tim.  ii.  2.     Tit.  i.  5.  J  1  Pet.  v.  2.  4.  f  Tit.  ii.  5. 
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mine  for  themselves,  they  should  follow  their  ^stsiK 
lished  guides,  if  they  have  reason  to  think  them  skil* 
fill  and  honest.  But  to  all  others  we  apply  as  St 
Paul  did :   /  tpeak  as  to  wise  men :  Judge  ye  wkat 

Whatever  appears  true  to  any  man  by  hia  owa 
reason,  or  to  any  Christian  by  the  word  of  God,  he 
ought  to  observe,  though  no  one  reminded  him  of  it 
And  whatever  any  one  else  proves  to  him,  thoi^gli 
absolutely  unauthorised,  he  is  bound  to  admit  But 
when  God  himself,  knowing  man's  need  and  yet  msh 
willingness  to  be  taught,  hath  expressly  ordained  a 
succession  of  persons  to  execute  that  employment : 
if  either  we  neglect  to  give,  or  you  to  rec^ve  in- 
struction, it  is  a  highly  aggravated  contempt  of  Ui 
authority,  and  of  his  mercy.  We  have  indeed  tkk 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels  f:  and  too  often  add  sina 
to  our  infirmities,  by  which  we  dishonour  him  we  re^ 
present,  and  shall  bring  down  severe  punishment  on 
our  own  heads.  But  still,  as  in  temporal  societiei^ 
officers,  though  bad  and  unfit  men,  must  be  duly 
obeyed,  as  far  as  their  commission  extends  in  respect 
to  Uie  supreme  power,  under  which  they  act ;  so  ia  ^ 
the  spiritual  one  of  the  Church,  when  you  hear  tiie 
truths  of  religion  from  the  worst  of  us  all,  you  aiB  - 
to  receive  them  as  the  word  of  God,  for  such  indeei 
they  are,  not  as  the  word  of  men.  And  a  mfufwgt 
from  him  deserves  the  utmost  honour ;  let  them^  wkt 
bring  it,  deserve  what  they  will. 

Are  you  then  careful  to  regard  what  we  say,  ths 
more  if  there  be  reason  to  think  well  of  us ;  bAt 
as  little  prejudiced  against  it  as  possible,  if  thtft* 
be  not :  or  do  you  slight  the  commands  of  your 
Maker,  when  they  come  by  a  person  whom  you  4q» 

•  1  Cor.  X.  15.  t  «Cor.  iv.7. 
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:ccin,  or  barely  do  hot  like  f  But  if  you  like  * 
*r  80  well,  attend  on  him  ever  so  constantly, 
d  him  evei*  so  highly,  ^nd  stop  there ;  yod 
()ne  nothing.  It  is  not  cmtertainmetlt,  it  is  the 
lat  you  are  to  seek  at  his  mouth  :  for  he  is  the 
'ferqfthe  Lord  of  Hdsts*.  You  are  to  look 
i  us,  to  the  end  of  our  mission :  not  to  pay  us 
jh  deference,  even  for  that,  as  may  endahger 
mility,  lessen  out  usefulness,  and  pervert  us 
Btruments  of  harm  insteiad  of  good ;  but  only 
te  in  your  minds,  from  a  due  veneration  of  him 
nds  us,  a  due  attention  to  what  the  text  men- 

rhe  errand  he  sends  us  upoii.  Were  that 
to  notify  a  doctrine  ever  so  strange,  short  of 
!e  absurdity,  a  command  evet*  so  difficult,  ai 
ning  ever  so  severe,  you  would  be  bound  to 
f  it,  on  the  authority  of  proper  credentials,  with 
st  submissive  reverence.  But  what  is  the  mes- 
lat  his  ministers  bring  you  from  him  ?  Be  ye 
led  to  God.  Surely  a  most  gracious,  but  at  the 
ime  a  very  alarming  one.  Foi^  you  Will  say,  arcf 
mied  to  him  then  ?  Why  doubtless  the  expres- 
iplies,  that  possibly  we  may.  And  it  is  ouf 
:  concern  to  inquire  immediately,  (if  we  have 
ae  it)  whether  we  be  or  not. 
lature  we  are  children  of  wrath  f :  involved  in 
rtality,  to  which  our  first  parents  Were  con- 
1 ;  in  the  corruption,  with  which  they  tainted 
Ives.  We  experience  both.  Attd  God  must 
^  out  bad  inclinations,  however  we  came  by 
vith  dislike  as  well  as  pity :  and  may  justly 
B  in  this  fallen  estate,  unless  we  make  use  of 
>per  meaiis  to  be  relieved  from  it.      What 

*  Mai.  ii.  7-  t  Eph.  ii.  S, 
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care  then  have  you  taken  in  this  respect  ?  ^*  We  hone 
been  by  baptism  regenerated  and  grafted  into  tk^  bqif 
^  Chris fe  church^:  and  we  haye  p^rsonaUj  ratifi«l 
since,  the  vow  then  made  in  our  name."     YpUj  haw 
done  well :  and  these  things  entitle  you,  to  assi^ltBUififr 
from  above  for  amending  yourselves,  and.,  to.  etenml 
life  on  condition  of  your  endeavouring  it  £Edtb£aII||. 
But  all  men  have  broken  this  condition  by;  actual  sw. 
What  have  you  done  then  to  renew  your  covenant  1 
Have  you  lamented  your  fSeulings,  and  redoubled  your 
watchfulness :  or  have  you  tamely  given  way,  to  iri^ 
gular  appetites  and  passions  ?  have  you  not  indeed 
striven  to  excuse,  to  justify,  to  encourage,  to  maU^ 
provision  for  them  ?  sometimes  perhaps  you  have  re- 
sisted them :  but  from  what  principle  ?  From  thjit  oC 
conscience  towards  God :  or  of  interest,  coavenkoo^ 
reputation  only?  If  the  latter,  they  are  nordt^gioiiA 
motives.   If  the  former,  have  you  resisted  in  all  sorb, 
of  temptations,  and  in  the  main  successfully  t  ^No; 
we  must  own,  we  have  commonly  been  overpowered; 
and  are  so  still."    Why,  in  proportion  as  this  is  yooi 
case,  both  reason  and  Scripture  pronounce  it  a  had 
one :  for  without  holiness,  habitual  piety  and  virtK 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lordf.   Are  you  then  tryiqg  il 
methods  to  increase  your  strength :  or  do  you  pve 
up  the  contest ;  sometimes  perhaps  a  little  griev^i. 
but  oftener  secretly  glad,  that  you  have  gotteaso 
specious  a  pretence,  as  that  of  your  weakness  ftr 
living  as  you  like  ? 

But  you  will  say,  how  are  we  to  increMCi  wuc 
strength  ?  Partly,  by  representing  to  yourselves  s^ 
riously  and  frequently,  the  baseness  and  t)be  dsp^ 
of  sinning  against  God ;  by  avoiding  resolute)}  th^ 
things  and  the  persons  that  incline  you  to  it;  tlt 

*  Office  of  Baptism.  f  Heb.  xii.  14. 
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tda^kig  good  hooks^  and  heamg  good  ad^ic^e  wpub- 
Uo  BXid  pnvtBktei  SomethiBg  of  s^  this  you  have  pro^ 
ttaM y  dcme* :  but  wliethe)^  near  so  much  a9  you  could^ 
as^  youi*  wm  heartek  Or  supposing  you^  have :  ihero 
ii  one  essential'  point  wanting.  Hare  you  applied 
^  your  heavenly  Father  for  his  help  ?  Scripture  andf 
Aiperience  proves  that  we  are  not  gt^fficient  qfom^ 
dii^s^.  Now  he  is  completely  able>  he  is  entirely 
^irBUng,  he  hath  expressly  promised^  to  assist  usr 
BM  he  justly  expeets>  that  we  should  own  our  de« 
fmubmce  on  hiin,  by  asking  his  aid<  And  if  we  aro 
tHKy  proud,  or  too  negligent  for  that^  he  leaves  m 
to  the  consequences^  ^Yes:  but  we  have  prayed^ 
as  well  aS'  endeavoured^  ttad  all  to  no  purpose.** 
But  how  have  you  prayed  ?  Only  as  a  matter  ot 
Course  perhaps^  without  much  persuasion^  that  it 
would  do  you  any  great  good ;  without  inward  peni-* 
fence  Md  humiliation ;  without  attention  and  ear- 
nestness; or  however  without  due  perse verancci 
And  what  can  you  expect  from  such  prayers  ? 
But  supposing  that  you  are  satisfied  with  your- 
'  selves  on  these  heads>  what  plea  have  you  made  to 

*  6od  for  his  pardon  and  help  ?  ''  That  of  his  infinite 
^  faiercy.'*    But  his  mercy  flows  to  mankind  in  a  par- 

*  Hsular  channel.  God  wds  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
'  World  to  hiitMelfy  as  the  verse  before  tiie  text  teaches. 
'  Have  you  then  applied  through  him  ?  Persons  ig- 
'Uorant  of  him  indeed  cannot :  and  the  Judge  of  all 

WilV  undoubtedly  consider  their  case  with  equity. 
'  Bat  if  yOu>  to  whom  he  is  revealed,  seek  to  be  recon- 
.  iSHod  without  him,  it  is  rei^lving  not  to  be  recon- 

Isiled  at  all.    ^'^  No :  we  have,  prayed  in  his  name  con-- 

*  istfintly.''  But  hath  it  been  with  aiiy  inward  sense  of 
^«i%at  he  hath  done  for  you>  and  is  ta  you ;  with  any 

*  %  Cor.  iii.  hi 
»3 
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feal  faith  and  trust  in  his  atonement  and  grace^ 
disclaiming  all  merit  of  your  own ;  with  any  fixed 
and  active  resolution  to  take  Ms  yoke  ypom  you  *,  and 
observe  his  appointments  in  order  to  attain  his  like- 
ness ?  Possibly  you  will  plead,  that  such  fiedth  and 
resolution  are  not  in  your  power :  they  are  the  g^ 
^  God'\,  as  appears  from  Scripture :  and  therefore 
it  is  none  of  your  fault  if  you  have  them  not  But 
it  is  in  your  power  to  yield  to  his  Spirit  when  he 
strives  with  you  %,  to  dwell  on  his  convictions  of  your 
sins  and  your  danger,  to  cherish  desires  of  what  yoo 
want,  to  endeavour  at  what  you  are  commanded,  to 
use  the  means  which  the  Gospel  prescribes.  If  you 
have  done  thus,  go  on  ttf  do  it,  and  you  will  in&Di- 
bly  succeed.  If  not,  this  is  the  method,  which,  m 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  yon  la 
Christ s  stead,  to  take,  that  ye  may  be  reconciled  Is 
God.  Whilst  you  neglect  it,  you  can  be  no  other 
than  his  enemies :  and  think  with  yourselves,  we  b^ 
you,  in  the  next  place,  how  joyless,  how  terrible  a 
situation  that  must  be. 

He  is  infinitely  wise :  and  therefore  knows  what  is 
best  for  us.  He  is  infinitely  good :  and  therefore  Ik 
directions  point  it  out  to  us.  He  is  perfectly  just  aai 
holy :  and  therefore  loves  right  and  abhors  wr«Nig 
behaviour.  His  power  is  irresistible,  and  therefore 
he  can  reward  or  punish  to  the  utmost :  his  veracitf 
is  unquestionable,  and  therefore  he  wiU  reward  or 
punish  eternally.  What  can  we  then  promise  oiu> 
selves  by  disobedience  to  him  ?  What  may  we  not 
promise  ourselves  by  obedience  ?  Our  worldly  eBJoy? 
ments,  at  best,  are  low  and  uncertain ;  our  suiBeikWi 
mi^ny  and  severe ;  our  comforts  and  supports  undtf 
them  poor  and  few ;  a  very  great  part  of  onr  ton 
is  spent  meanly  and  contemptibly,  if  not  insipidly 

*  Matth.  xi.  39.  t  Bpli-  ii«  S<  I  Gen.  yi.  5. 
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and  tediously;  What  a  situation  is  this,  if  we  are  to 
take  it  for  our  all,  without  God  and  without  hope ! 
We  are  strangely  apt  indeed  to  flatter  ourselves  daily 
with  prospects  of  this  and  that  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage soon  to  come.  But  if  we  look  hack,  what  very 
great  and  lasting  satisfaction  hath  the  highiest  and 
the  happiest  of  us  ever  had :  and  what  better  ground 
is  there  to  expect  any  in  the  remainder  of  our  days  ? 
Undoubtedly  we  have  enough  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
much  more  than  we  have  deserved.  But  is  it  enough 
to  rest  in,  and  desire  nothing  farther?  Shall  we  feel 
ourselves  persuaded,  on  cool  reflection  at  the  close  of 
life,  that  going  round  and  round  the  circle  of  our 
present  amusements  and  pursuits,  in  the  manner  that 
we  have  done,  and  being  disappointed  continually  by 
every  one  of  them  in  its  turn,  is  all  the  good  that  a 
rational  soul  needs  wish;  especially  while  heavenly 
Imd  eternal  bliss  lies  within  our  view  and  within  our 
Mach  ?  This  would  be  a  grovelling  way  of  thinking 
indeed.  But  suppose  our  days  are  cut  short  in  the 
middle  or  the  beginning :  suppose  our  gratifications 
are  peculiarly  few,  or  our  distresses  peculiarly 
heavy;  still  shall  we  aim  at  nothing  better?  At 
least,  shall  we  not  guard  against  something  unspeak- 
ably worse  ?  For  consider ;  God  is  our  Maker  and 
Lord :  this  entitles  him  to  our  faithful  service.  He 
is  our  Benefactor  by  all  that  he  hath  given,  and  all 
that  he  is  ready  to  give  us :  this  demands  our  most 
aflTectionate  gratitude.  And  if  we  deny  him  either,  he 
will  and  must  shew  to  the  whole  creation  which  he 
governs,  that  they  who  sin,  shall,  unless  they  apply 
for  pardon  in  the^manner  directed  by  him,  sufler  in 
proportion.  Now  they  do  not  suffer  thus  here :  and 
therefore  their  will  hereafter.  Are  you  then  con- 
tented, rather  than  be  reconciled  to  God,  be6ide3 
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losing  the  promise  of  fab  fevour,  to  undevgo^  fint  tiie 
terrors^  tfaen  the  torments  of  his  futim  ditf  leaMoi^ 
such  as  his  word  hath  described  them !  Think  s  Jittfc 
of  this.    What  should  induce  you  to  it ! 

If  love  of  sensual  gratifications  tempt  yon  io  4kih 
ob6y  him :  irregular  ones  will  almost  always  end,  aai 
commonly  soon,  even  in  present  misery.  If  worUlf 
interest :  bofii  forbidden  methods,  and  immoftonate 
desires  of  promoting  it  will  entangle  you  in  peiv 
plexities,  disquiet  you  with  solicitude,  and  etaia  yon 
with  dishonour ;  you  will  often  miss  your  mm^  tM 
never  be  long  satisfied  with  obtaining  it.  If  Maenir 
ment  or  any  species  of  malevolence  bias  you,  this  it 
being  habitually  and  exquisitely  wretched,  only  far 
the  cause  of  an  occasional  joy  in  misclueC  that  wfll 
make  you  almost  as  hateful  to  man  as  to  God*  Oi 
could  any  of  these  things  ajBbrd  you  a  delight  evsr 
so  unmixed,  how  very  quick  is  the  whole  *  scene  of 
them  passing  away !  Doth  pride  then  rule  within  yo«, 
and  represent  submission  to  your  Creator  as  beneatli 
you  T  But  do  you  not  obey  and  honour  your  eaithly 
superiors  ?  Do  you  not  expect  your  infericHrs  to  ^hew 
every  appointed,  every  customary  mark  of  honoor 
and  obedience  to  you ;  and  even  an  implicit  com- 
pliance with  your  directions  ?  Why  then  is  not  the 
Author  and  absolute  Disposer  of  your  being,  worAy 
of  the  most  unreserved  duty,  the  most  respectfid 
.homage :  and  where  is  the  meanness  of  paying  it  t 

But  you  are  apprehensive  perhaps  pf  b^i^^  de- 
spised and  ridiculed  for  your  piety  and  virtue.  But 
shall  you  not  be  approved  and  applauded  by  the 
wise  and  good,  by  many  of  the  bad  themselvei^  by 
the  Judge  of  all  and  his  holy  angels  at  the  great  d^t 
But,  it  may  be,  you  have  doubts  about  religion :  sad 
therefore  you  do  not  set  heartily  to  practise  it.   S^ek 


for  information  properly  tfaen^  and  hearken  t6  it 
hMy.  Practise  ^conscientiously  what  yon  cannot 
dOttbt  of:  k^  tb  the  safer  side,  where  yoii  do  doti!>t : 
fliak^  snire^  tWt  \tb  sinful  inclination  prejudices  you : 
bt  cMtent,  though  you  do  not  see  ^very  thing,  ff 
you  se6  ettou^h  to  diriect  your  steps ;  and  you  Will 
Man  disced,  which  way  is  best  to  take.  But  you 
aM  afraid  of  not  persevering :  Or  though  yoii  shouM^ 
of  ttot  succeeding.  Try  however  at  least.  Honei!N; 
ettdeaVours,  if  they  do  no  more,  will  alleviate  your 
gtiilt^  But  by  continuing  them,  you  must  gain  some 
ground :  and  should  you  fall  after  that,  and  seem  to 
lose  it ;  you  may  rise  again,  and  learn  skill  from  yotir 
defeats  to  obtain  at  last  the  victory.  Using  the  pre- 
scribed means>  you  have  God's  promise  for  it :  and 
how  Ismail  soever  your  own  strength  may  be,  his 
hftth  no  bounds. 

Why  doubtless,  you  will  say,  he  can  do  every  thing : 
bttl  you  have  been  a  great  sinnier ;  and  you  know  not 
how  to  think  he  will  either  help  or  even  forgive  you. 
And  certain  it  is,  that  you  have  not  desierved  it :  not 
(6ah  you,  of  yourself,  be  sure  of  it.  But  still  common 
reason  gives  you  some  hope,  You  are  frail :  he  is 
gOodr  his  forbearance  is  a  degree  of  forgiveness. 
Repenting,  confessing,  striving,  must  render  your 
eondition  belter  than  a  contrary  behaviour  would. 
How  much  indeed,  he  himself  alone  can  tell.  And 
thfef  eforfe,  if  you  want  further  encouragement,  as  well 
yon  thhy,  look  into  his  holy  word.  There  he  hath 
granted  knowledge  ^^edmiian  to  his  people^  hy  #Jb 
iiet/liHi&n  6f  their  sins,  through  the  tender  mercjf  ^  ^f 
Crdd,  tbheteby  the  da/g-springfrmn  on  high  hath  tHiifiH 
«^,  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  afid  the 
^tmd&tlb  of  death,  to  gmde  our  feet  into  the  ivay  of 
pMce  *.  Kay  out  offended  Benefactor  and  Lawgiver 

♦  Luie  i.  77,  78,  79. 
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and  Judg^,  not  only  permits,  but  beseeches  ff&u  to  ie 
fiecancifed.  Nor  hath  he  sent  this  request  by  a  cooh 
mon  messenger,  but  by  his  only  Son,  who  haul  glorf 
with  him  before  the  world  was  *,  who  in  the  beginning 
was  with  God,  and  was  God  f .  Nor  hath  he  sent  hint 
barely  to  make  a  publication  of  it,  from  Heaven^  and 
return ;  but  to  take  upon  him  our  nature,  bear  the 
inconveniences  of  a  low  condition  of  life,  suffer  in* 
dignities,  persecution  and  death ;  to  reconcile  for-* 
giving  goodness  with  justice  and  wisdom ;  to  notify, 
to  prove,  to  conquer  prejudices  against  the  blessed 
union  of  these  attributes.  Nor  even,  after  all  this, 
hath  he  left  men  to  remember  his  gracious  invitation, 
or  to  forget  it,  as  they  please :  but  established  a  per* 
petual  succession  of  persons,  authorized  and  com-» 
manded  to  repeat  it,  weekly  and  daily,  in  public  an4 
in  private,  to  every  age,  every  nation,  every  sinner; 
and  enforce  it  by  the  strongest  motives,  that  can  ef- 
fect the  human  heart ;  but  especially  that  most  fUr 
gaging  one  which  follows  the  text :  Be  ye  reconciled 
to  God;  for  lie  Jiath  made  him  to  he  sin  for  us,  wha 
Jfnew  no  sin,  tltat  we  might  he  made  the  righteousness 
(f  God  in  Him. 

So  astonishing  a  method,  we  may  be  sure,  had 
never  been  taken,  had  not  God,  who  knows  best,  seen 
our  case  was  too  bad  for  less  powerful  remedies.  And 
the  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father  in  appointing 
this,  of  his  Son  in  submitting  to  it,  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
in  applying  it  to  our  diseased  hearts,  is,  as  the  Apos- 
tle justly  expresses  himself,  a  love  that  passeth  bum- 
ledge  J.  That  thus  much  should  be  done  for  any 
offenders,  is  beyond  all  imagination :  yet  it  is  done 
for  the  very  worst.  But  then  all  this  mercy  is  condit> 
tional :  its  final  effect  depends  on  ourselves.  And  how 
shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  thu* 

*  John  xvii.  5.  +  John  i.  1.  I  Eph,  iii.  19, 
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obtained  for  us :  which  at  first  began  to  be  spoken  bff 
the  Lord,  UHtscimfiirnied  by  them  that  heard  hkn*:  and 
is  offered  to  you,  and  pressed  upon  you  continuaUy 
by  his  ministers,  who  act  for  him,  represent  him^ 
and  befseech  you  in  his  stead  1  Every  step  taken  for 
your  recovery,  aggravates  your  guilt,  if  it  be  taken 
in  vain.  And  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for 
sins  t,  no  other  ministry  qf  reconciliation  %»  ^  you 
pmit  to  be  reconciled  by  this. 

"  But,**  you  wiU  say,  "  we  hope  we  are  at  peace 
with  God."  If  you  hope  it  on  good  grounds,  his  name 
be  praised^  But  what  grounds  have  you  ?  '*  We 
attend  his  worship  :  we  live  regular  lives :  few,  if 
any  of  our  neighbours,  better."  But  do  you  attend 
all  the  ordinances  of  his  worship,  and  constantly; 
and,  to  the  best  of  your  power,  with  your  minds 
as  well  as  your  bodies  ?  Are  your  lives  regular 
in  every  thing,  and  no  wrong  inclinations,  either  of 
flesh  or  spirit,  indulged  1  -  Think  a  while  of  this. 
What  your  neighbours  are,  you  know  but  imper* 
fectly  ;^  and  it  concerns  you  but  little :  both  they  and 
you  shall  be  condemned,  if  you  are  not  what  you 
ought.  Possibly  enough  you  stand  well  in  the  esti- 
mation of  men :  but  are  you  faultless  in  the  eyes  of 
God  ?  Certainly  not.  For  in  his  sight  shall  no  man 
living  be  justified^.  Every  deed^  every  word,  every 
thought,  hath  its  failure  and  its  guilt  belonging  to 
it*  Are  you  then  convinced  of  your  fallen  and  lost 
condition,  of  the  imperfection,  the  insufficiency,  the 
sinfulness  of  what  is  best  in  you  ;  deeply  humble,  on 
this  account,  before  the .  high  and  Iqfty  One  that  inn 
habiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  holy  \\ ;  sensible  of 
your  need  of  his  pardon  and  grace ;  thankful  believ- 

»  Heb.  ii.  3.  t  Heb.  x.  386.  X  2  Cor.  v.  18. 

$  Psalm  cxliii.  %.  ||  Isaiah  Ivu.  15. 
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•f«  in  the  MtfefkcUtm  of  hh  Son,  in  thfe  tlanfeti^fa^ 
nfluenom  of  his  Spirit  ?  Do  jron  iM^eofdingil^  ptijm 
hxrn  daily  in  privmte,  from  th6  bottom  of  yovtfiMitdf 
enmino  diligently  your  outward  behatioei^i  Jroitr  ith 
ward  movementd  of  heart>  M  in  hii  ]^ires6n6e  t  yiM 
«p  youTBelv^ft  to  his  will>  and  makie  it  yotnr  gtMt  iM 
to  serve  and  please  him :  not  only  in  nets  of  faith  and 
devotion,  (though  indispensable  and  Most  impoltafiC 
duties)  but  in  a  conduct  of  benevolenee  and  e^nify^ 
of  mildness,  tiseftilness  and  bounty  to  all  yourMlbw 
oreatures ;  in  lowliness  of  mind,  in  chastityi  sobriety 
and  temperaneet  Have  you  considered  w6lI>i[iM 
Mei^ly  what  your  own  very  fidlible,  and  perhaps  I^MTf 
partiaJ  reasonings  suggest  to  you,  but  what  his  wft<d 
requires  of  you  ?  Are  you  honestly  careful  to  a^ 
serve  all  its  rules :  and  do  you  find  produced  in  jo^ttt^ 
selves  by  them^  a  spirit  of  love  and  duty  to  God ;  And 
a  desire,  superior  to  all  others,  of  enjoying^  spiri- 
tual happiness  for  ever  with  him  7  What  is  the  an- 
swer of  your  consciences  to  these  questions  ? 

If  an  unfavourable  one ;  do  not  despair,  be  it  tv^r 
so  much  So :  for  we  have  an  High  Priest,  oAfe  toMte 
to  the  uttermost  them  that  tame  to  God  hy  him  *.  Bat 
lose  not  a  moment's  time :  press  home  your  convio- 
tions  on  your  souls ;  beg  his  intercession,  plead  Ids 
merits,  follow  his  directions,  aeqtudnt  yourselwf^  #i<ft 
him,  and  be  at  peace  f.  If  it  be  a  doubtful  answer : 
can  you  bear  to  continue  in  doubt  concerning  yoaf 
great,  your  eternal  interest ;  impatient  as  you  lie 
apt  to  be  of  uncertainty  in  yery  small  mattera  ?  Thtt 
would  be  a  bad  sign  indeed.  ''  But  how  shall  we  M- 
move  the  doubt  ?**  Not  by  perplexing  yoursdvfi 
with  guesses  in  the  dark  :  but  by  removing  the  t^wt 
Whatever  you  find  amiss,  after  praying  to  God  for 

*  Heb.  Vii.  25.  t  Job  tudi.  %l. 


ftttfdM and  strength, Bet  itttttiediwbel;^  tottneUd ;  Md 
im  piD]KirtkMi  to  your  progress,  yon  will  1iav«  the  oiAy 
true  grounfl  ^of  comfort;.  For  hereby  knmo  ft&,  iJud 
kn&w  bim,  ^  we  Aeep  his  eommandmenlB  *.  Who- 
doth  80,  lliough  imperifectlj^  y^  sincerdy  ^t»d 
iNimUjr,  faath  nothing  to  fear :  whoever  dotii  bo!,, 
jiath  nothing  to  hope.  Strong  feelings  of  joyful  aih 
AimBce  may  he  gi^en  to  the  pious  from  above,  as  a 
pceaent  reward :  and  strong  feelings  of  vain  pre^ 
BumptMa  may  lead  on  the  wicked,  secure  and  tirimn- 
fhant,  to  their  &ial  destrwtion.  Very  reasonahle 
terrors,  from  consciousness  of  their  guilt,  may  to^- 
laeHt  tibe  bad  before  haaiid :  and  very  unreasonable 
ones,  from  constituticm,  or  the  suggestions  of  Satan, 
jnay  assault  the  good.  Therefore  we  are  to  judge  of 
our  condition  by  none  of  these  things ;  but  by  tlvft 
Scripture  rule  fairly  interpreted :  Littie  children,  let 
no  man  deceive  you :  he  that  doth  righte&usness  is  righh 
teous:  he  that  c&mmitteth  shiis  of  the  cfevtY  t  * 

If  then  obedience  to  the  Gospel  is  the  principle, 
by  which  you  designedly  and  habitually  govern  your 
lives :  thank  God  for  it,  take  comfort  in  it,  and  be 
happy,  whatever  befalls  you  in  this  world.  But  still 
remember,  that  every  degree  of  sin  remaining  is  a 
degree  of  enmity  remaining ;  and  who  then  hath  not 
need  to  be  reconciled  more  completely  ?  St.  Paul  had 
already  told  the  persons,  to  whom  he  speaks  in  the 
text,  that  his  hope  of  them  was  stedfast ;  knowing,  that 
as  they  were  partakers  of  the  stffferings  qf  Christ,  they 
should  he  partakers  of  his  consolation  also  j;.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  he  continues  to  beseech  them.  Be 
ye  reconciled  to  God.  If  we  see  into  ourselves  at  all, 
the  best  of  us  must  see,  that  there  are  many  things 
in  us,  which  we  cannot  approve.    If  we  have  any 

*  1  John  ii.  3.  t  John  iii.  7,  8.  12  Cor.  i.  7. 
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due  sense  of  his  goodness  to  us,  and  of  love  to'  Um 
in  return ;  we  shall  earnestly  wish  and  labour  to 
be  more  pleasing  to  him,  and  more  like  him.  If 
we  have  any  experience  of  what  is  true  happinesi 
here,  or  any  ambition  of  a  high  rank  in  happiness 
hereafter,  we  shall  surely  reflect  that  both  depend  on 
our  improvements  in  pure  religion  and  genuine  vir- 
tue. If  we  have  any  right  apprehension  of  the  dan- 
gers that  surround  us,  we  must  foresee,  that  unless 
we  press  forward,  we  shall  be  driven  back  andfiidl: 
but  the  further  we  advance,  on  the  surer  ground  we 
shall  stand.  And  if  we  have  any  just  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  our  blessed  Redeemer ;  we  shall  dee^dy  W 
ment,  that  our  failings  have  so  frequently  given 
others  occasion  to  blaspheme  that  worthy  name, 
whereby  we  are  called  *  ;  and  shall  use  our  utmost 
endeavours  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour 
in  all  things  f ;  which  that  we  may  accordingly,  he 
of  his  infinite  mercy  grant :  to  whom  be  aU  honour 
and  praise,  now  and  for  ever.    Amen. 

•  James  ii.  7,  +  Titus  ii.  10, 
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Whatfruii  had  ye  then  in  those  thirds,  whereof  ye  ate 
now  ashamed  ?  for  the  end  qf those  things  is  death. 

The  first  resolution^  which  every  one  should  take  in 
the  conduct  of  life>  is  to  deliberate  seriously^  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  capable  of  it^  by  what  rule  his  future 
behaviour  shall  be  formed.  And  one  principal  cause 
of  the  follies^  which  men  commit,  and  the  miseries 
into  which  they  fall>  is  their  strange  neglect  of  this 
obvious  duty :  a  duty  impossible  to  be  controverted ; 
for  it  is  only  inquiring  what  will  be  most  for  our  in-' 
terest. 

And  yet  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  never  once 
think  of  any  certain  rule  at  all  for  their  conduct ; 
but  go  on  at  random,  indulging  the  present  inclina^ 
tion,  which  way  soever  it  leads,  and  how  often  soever 
it  may  vary :  and  thus  fill  up  a  life  of  thoughtless 
inconsistency,  aiming  at  no  one  end  beyond  pleasing 
themselves  any  how  for  the  time,  let  what  will  folio w^ 
But  surely  a  very  little  refiection  might  shew,  that 
what  pleases  us  now,  may  ruin  us  ere  long^  perhaps 
very  soon :  that  different  courses  of  life  have  very 
different  consequences^  highly  deserving  our  attend 
tion :  and  in  particular,  that  those  of  a  virtuous  imd 
a  vicious  life  differ  so  extremely,  that  we  ought  not 
to  continue  an  hour  undetermined,  longer  than  we 
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must,  which  we  shall  pursue.  What  the  prophet 
jah  said  to  the  Israelites  belongs  equally  to  all  of 
this  unsettled  character :  How  long  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions  ?  'If  the  Lordhe  God^foUow  him  :  hut  jf 
Baaly  then  follow  him  *.  Why  this  perpetual  waver- 
ing and  fluctuation,  about  the  first  thing  that  yon 
ought  to  fix;  the  one  point,  on  which  all  depends! 
If  a  profane  and  immoral  conduct  will  produce  and 
secure  happiness  to  you,  follow  profaneness  and  im- 
morality, yield  your  members  as  instruments  ^tM* 
righteousness  unto  sin  f  •  But  if  religion  and  Yirtae 
be  the  means  of  true  and  lasting  self-enjoyment,  let 
religion  and  virtue  be  your  care,  and  yidd  youn^hes 
servants  of  righteousness  unto  God%.  Choose  fs 
Aerefore  this  day  whom  ye  wiUserve  ^. 

And  there  are  indeed  multitudes,  that  woidif  give 
sufficient  proo&  of  having  made  a  choice,  and  stvery 
ill  one,  if  running  headlong  into  wickedness  merited 
the  name  of  choosing  it.  But  rational  choice  pre* 
supposes  due  consideration:  whereas  these  poor 
wretches  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  on  WsA^ 
fold,  by  example  and  custom,  unexamined  a^ear^ 
ances  and  ungovemed  inclinations,  with  no  more  no* 
tion  of  inquiring,  whether  they  are  in  the  right  road; 
than  if  there  were  no  other  at  all.  Or  if  ever  they  lui?e 
deliberated,  they  have  done  it  unfairly  or  superfid'^^ 
ally ;  or  upon  some  one  point  of  their  behaviour,  mi 
the  whole ;  and  perhaps,  only  which  of  two  mteffln^ 
ing  desires,  both  of  them  wrong,  they  should  ga0f^ 
But  surely  the  first  division  of  human  condoetis 
ipto  religious  and  irreligious.  Which  of  these  tiro 
we  ought  to  prefer,  is  the  question  that  we  are  tii 
begin  with :  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  oonskfeiv 

*  1  Kings  xviii.  21.  f'  Rond.  vi.  15. 

X  Rom.  vi.  13. 19.  $  Josh.  xxsr.  !€• 
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lA  what  way  we  9haU  be  had,  after  we  have  exanune^ 
whetl^r  it  is.  not  our  wisdom  to  be  good^ 

Id  this  most  important  inq^uirj  an  ixoperfect  view 
of  things  maj  easily  deceive  us^  and  doth  in  &dL  de- 
ceive the  generality  of  mankind.  We  must  there- 
fare  he  very  eaarefid  to  lay  before  oujrseLves  the  whola 
of  what  is  ta  be  e:s:peqted,  hoped  or  feared.  But  iar 
deed.bpth  our  own  passions  and  appetites^  and  thes 
<»j^ions  and  practices  of  the  world,  will  be  sure  toi 
i>enUQLd  us  abundantly  of  what  maizes  in  &vour  oC 
prolubit^sd  indulgences.  And  consequently^  in  order 
ta  keep  our  judgment  upright,  we  must  be  diligent 
ifk  representing  tO/  ourselves  what  makes  against 
Ijhein*  And  we  cannot  possibly  do  it  in  a  better  me** 
tihpd^  than  that  of  the  Apostle,  addressing  himself  toi 
the  Roman  converts :  WhatfruUhadye  thenin^tiioigi 
thif^ih  wh^e^  ye  ore  now  ashamed 9  for  the^  end,^ 
those  tikmgs  is  death. 

In  these  words  is  proposed  to  our  serious. thougJitSji, 

L  The  present  unprofitableness  of  sin.    ' 

IL  The  shamefulness  of  it. 

III.  The  punishment  which  awaits  it. 

I  shall  be  able  in  this  discourse  to  consider  onl;^ 
the  first  point,  the  unprofitableness  of  sin,  even  at 
present  And  for  this  he  appeals  to  the  hearts  and/ 
consciences  of  those>  with  whom  he  argues :  What 
Jrmt  had  ye  then  in  those  things  ?  well  knowing  they* 
must  own,  that  upon  trial  they  had  found  none :  ai 
confession,  which  very  few  have  ever  failed  to  makejt 
when  aitet  a  life,  spent  in  wickedness,^  tibey  came  to 
iteflect.  coolly,  what  real  advantage  they,  had  gained 
by  it  on  the,  upshot.  The  language  of  those^.  wha 
wiU.be  prevailed  on  to  balance  that  gr^t  accountj^  in 
almost  universally  the  same>.  which  Elihu  in  Job 
ascribes  to  the  penitent,  /  have  sinned,  and  perverted 
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that  ftMch  WM  rights  and  it  profited  meriot*.     Soial 
may  imagine  this  to  arise  from  a  disposition^  whicb 
Yfe  have^  to  be  discontented ;  and  to  thilik>  after  a 
while,  any  other  way  better  than  that  which  we  ha^e' 
chosen.  But  how  comes  it  to  pass  then,  that  no  jnoiu 
and  virtuous  man  was  eyei*  known,  cahnly  and  d^ 
liberately,  to  make  the  same  declaration  concerning 
his  manner  of  life  ?    Nothing  hath  been  more  ccm^ 
mon  in  all  ages,  than  for  the  wicked  to  acknowledger- 
their  mistakes  and  their  misery,  and  exhort  otheiSr 
to  take  warning  by  them.    But  the  good,  as  sooit 
as  ever  they  had  time  to  become  habitually  such^ 
have  always  pronounced  themselves  easy  and  happy ;- 
and  thought  it  the  greatest  kindness,  that  they  eould 
do  to  those,  whom  they  loved  the  most  tenderly^  to^ 
beg  they  would  tread  in  their  steps.     Now,  in  other 
cases,  we  look  on  the  agreeing  testimony  of  those,' 
who  have  experienced  what  they  affirm,  as  being  de-^- 
cisive.    Why  then  should  we  distrust  them  in  this 
alone ;  and  obstinately  insist  upon  trying  what  they 
forewarn  us  aloud  will  be  fatal  ?    Indeed  have  not 
some  of  us  tried  much  too  far  already  ?    And,  for 
God's  sake,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  what  fruit  we  have 
had  from  it,  and  what  we  are  likely  to  have^  in  case 
we  proceed  further. 

But  if  we  will  reckon  the  experience  of  others  in- 
competent, and  our  own  imperfect,  let  us  consider, 
the  natural  tendency  of  sin.  Should  we  be  unabkr 
to  discover  from  thence,  why  it  should  do  us  haniir 
we  may  doiibt  whether  it  doth  the  harm  that  we 
are  told,  or  will  go  on  to  do  the  harm  that  we  have 
hitherto  felt  from  it :  but  if  we  see/  that  in  its  lUH 
ture  it  must  be  unprofitable  and  hurtful,  as  well  atf 
learn  from  the  experience  of  others  and  our  owtf 

*  Job  xxxiii.  27^ 
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that  it  is  so,  then  surely  nothing  will  be  wanting  to 
-convince  us. 

Now  we  all  know,  however  apt  we  are  to  forget  it, 
that  reason  is  the  principal  part  of  our  frame :  thence 
therefore  if  we  are  made  with  any  wisdom,  we  must 
expect  the  principal  part  of  our  happiness :  and  yet 
every  sort  of  wickedness  is  absolutely  contradictory 
to  reason^  Undutifulness  to  an  almighty  superior, 
^nd  ingratitude  to  a  gracious  benefactor,  such  as 
God  is ;  unkindness  to  our  relations  and  friends, 
hard-heartedness  to  persons  in  distress,  injustice  or 
implacability  to  any  one,  or  uselessness  to  those,  who 
are  useful  to  us  :  degrading  ourselves  below  the  rank 
of  our  nature,  and  living  only  or  chiefly  to  brutal 
appetites,  though  we  are  men ;  or  to  trifling  plea- 
sures, though  we  have  capacities  for  much  worthier 
employments  :  all  these  things  are  evidently  unrea- 
sonable and  unfit,  as  any  thing  can  be.  And  what 
advantage  or  what  quiet  can  we  hope  in  disobeying 
that  principle,  which  was  plainly  designed  to  rule  us? 

Besides,  our  affections  were  doubtless  originally  in- 
tended to  accord  with  reason :  and  though  much  dis- 
ordered by  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  yet  in  a  con- 
siderable measure  they  do  so  still.  Now  can  we 
question,  but  that  disorder  is  the  cause  of  misery  to 
us  here  ?  And  if  so,  the  greater  we  make  it  by  acts 
of  sin,  the  greater  our  misery  will  be ;  and  the  more 
we  rectify  it  by  acts  of  piety  and  virtue,  the  nearer 
we  shall  return  to  our  natural  state,  in  which  alone 
erery  thing  flourishes  and  doth  well.  Right  reason 
and  right  affection  were  the  primitive  rules,  that 
God  gave  man  to  live  by :  and  how  can  we  fancy 
that  we  shall  ever  fiind  our  account  in  putting  a  force 
upon  them,  and  wresting  ourselves  from  under  their 
government  ? 

VOL.  II.  T 
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But  a  farther  and  very  material  eonsideratioii  is, 
that  all  kinds  of  wickedness  manifestly  tend  to  de> 
stroy  the  good  order^  prosperity  and  peace^  of  king- 
doms, of  communities,  of  families :  and  that  indeed 
the  injuries  which  men  do  to  one  another  by  trans- 
gressing the  laws  of  God,  make  up  the  heaviest  and 
bitterest  part  of  the  sufferings  of  life.     Now  what  k 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  all  in  general,  must  be  in 
some  degree  prejudicial  to  that  of  every  one  in  par- 
ticular :  and  each  person  who  is  guilty  of  it,  teacha 
othersoit  evillessan  against himsejf*.  The  vicious, evea 
those  who  value  themselves  the  most  on  their  good 
nature,  are  one  way  or  another,  perhaps  many  wayi^ 
perpetually  doing  mischief.     They  are  indeed  ene- 
mies, as  far  as  their  influence  reaches,  to  the  whok 
society  of  mankind.    It  is  the  general  interest  of  the 
world  to  oppose  and  discourage  them.    It  is  the  pa^ 
ticular  business  of  government  to  restrain  and  punish 
them.    All  that  suffer  considerably  by  them,  wiU  be 
sure  to  abominate  them :  and  most  others  will  scon 
and  despise  them.     Now  it  is  a  dreadful  evil  to  lose 
a  blessing  so  justly  dear  to  men,  as  that  of  a  good 
name  and  reputation.    To  be  abhorred,  or  even  sm* 
pected  and  distrusted,  by  those  amongst  whom  ire 
live,  is  hardly  supportable :  to  be  merely  disliked 
and  disapproved,  is  very  mortifying.    Yet  one  cf 
other  of  these  they  must  expect :  not  only  from  ike 
religious  and  worthy,  whose  esteem  ought  to  be  and 
ever  will  be  chiefly  desired,  but  also  from  their  M* 
low  sinners ;  who  constantly  condemn  the  sins,  which 
they  do  not  practise,  and  often  those  which  they  dOb 
Sometimes  indeed  some  of  them  may  join  in  MBf^ 
plauding  their  common  follies  :  but  that  makes  thtfl 
never  the  less  follies.     Sometimes,  for  private  radi 

*  Ecclus.  ix.  1. 
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persona  may  flatter  for  a  while  such  as  they  in  wardly 
hold  in  derison  or  detestation.  But  this  kind  of 
court  never  doeth  good  to  those  who  receive  it :  nor 
is  it  able  to  hinder,  but  that  on  the  whole  mischievous 
vices  will  produce  hatred,  and  imprudent  ones  con- 
tempt. And  what  fruit  can  men  reap  from  such 
things  ? 

But  hitherto  you  have  heard  proofs  only  of  the 
common  ill  effects  of  all  sins  :  let  us  now  consider 
the  several  sorts  and  the  fruits  of  each  of  them,  se- 
parately. 

Some  of  our  bad  inclinations  are  necessarily,  in  the 
very  feeling  of  them,  uneasy  and  painful :  as  envy, 
hatred  and  anger.  Others  are  so  at  least  in  their  im- 
mediate consequences  :  disquieting  our  minds  with 
wearisome  and  endless  pursuits,  of  what  we  shall 
either  not  obtain  or  not  keep,  or  be  little  or  nothing 
the  better  for,  if  we  do.  Such  is  the  exorbitant  thirst 
of  power  and  rank  and  wealth  :  always  restless  and 
dissatisfied,  always  full  of  discontents  and  disap- 
pointments. Again,  some  of  them  prompt  us  to 
overvalue  ourselves,  often  to  our  great  damage  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  provoke  others  to  undervalue  us  : 
as  do  pride  and  vanity.  Some,  if  they  are  accom- 
panied with  no  pain,  yet  can  make  no  pretence  to 
giving  any  pleasure :  as  profaneness.  And  the  seem- 
ing pleasure  of  some  others  is  in  reality  scarce  more 
than  getting  rid  of  a  torment,  which  a  good  mind 
wonld  never  have  experienced.  Such,  and  no  bet- 
ter, is  the  joy  of  revenge.  Nay,  where  criminal  gra- 
tifications are  the  most  agreeable,  as  in  sensual  in- 
dulgences ;  besides  that  they  are  usually  very  fleet- 
ing and  short-lived,  perhaps  an  equal,  perhaps  a  su- 
perior degree  of  them  on  the  whole,  might  by  the 
means  of  prudence  have  been  obtained  consistently 
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with  virtue :  which  doth  not  forbid  the  regular  and 
seasonable  and  temperate  satisfaction  of  any  desire, 
but  only  restrains  us  within  due  and  safe  bounds : 
whereas  the  vicious^  affecting  immoderate  and  pro- 
hibited liberties^  are  indeed  the  unhappiest  slaves  to 
their  own  lusts  and  fancies  ;  especially  when  by  a 
habit  of  yielding  to  them^  they  have  taught  them  to 
claim^  with  absolute  authority^  the  most  pernicious 
compliances.  And  in  this  situation,  how  much  in- 
ward anguish  must  there  often  lie  hid  under  the 
gayest  shews  of  mirth  and  amusement ;  whether  the 
soul  be  oppressed  by  the  settled  tjrranny  of  a  single 
passion,  or  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rage  of  opposite 
ones,  contending  for  mastery  *  !  Then,  what  des- 
tructive effects  the  sins  of  this  kind  have  on  the 
healths  and  fortunes  of  their  votaries,  disqualifying 
them,  often  in  the  beginning  of  life,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  thing  in  which  they  placed  the  hap- 
piness of  it,  and  exposing  them  to  great  distress  and 
sufferings  throughout  the  remainder,  is  much  too 
well  known  to  need  enlarging  on,  though  much  less 
considered,  than  its  importance  requires. 

But  too  many  imagine,  that,  whatever  others 
do,  they  shall  sin  with  discretion ;  gratify  their  in- 
clinations, and  carry  on  their  designs,  of  whatever 
sort  they  be,  with  so  much  art  as  to  avoid  all  man- 
ner of  bad  consequences.  But  why  do  they  imagine 
so  ?  It  is  hard  enough  to  govern  our  passions  be- 
fore they  have  been  accustomed  to  indulgence.  But 
first  to  indulge  them,  and  then  think  to  stop  whei« 
we  please,  is  a  scheme  that  always  hath  deceived, 

*  Sic  distrahuntur  in  contrarias  partes  impotentium  cupiditatei: 
cum  huic  obsecutus  sis,  illi  est  repugnandum.  Cic.  Tuse.  Disp.  1. 
5.  §  20.  Intusetiam  in  animis  inclusae  cupiditates  inter  se  ^ifMft 
atque  discordant :  ex  quo  vium  amarissimam  necesse  est  efRci.  Cic. 
deFin.  1.  {.§.13.  Comp.  §.  18. 
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and  always  will  deceive^  those  who  are  weak  enough 
to  rely  upon  it.  Virtuous  behaviour  hath  plain  and 
firm  ground  to  stand  upon :  but  if  once  we  quit  our 
sure  footing  there^  the  declivity  is  endless^  the  ten- 
dency downwards  will  increase  every  moment^  and 
how  far  we  may  be  carried,  God  only  knows.  TJiey  who 
have  gone  the  most  fatal  lengths  in  sin  resolved  at 
firsts  as  much  as  you  can  do,  to  proceed  cautiously : 
never  once  questioning  but  they  could  keep  their 
resolution,  till  it  was  too  late.  And  it  may  very  soon 
be  too  late  with  any  of  us.  For  not  only  the  habit 
of  every  vice  leads  men  farther  and  farther  in  it,  but 
the  most  different  vices  are  strangely  connected  with 
each  other  :  and  he  who  intended  to  allow  himself 
in  but  one  seemingly  harmless  transgression,  is  drawn 
l^  it  gradually,  or  hurried  unawares,  into  numbers 
of  worse,  that  end  in  his  ruin ;  the  grace  of  God 
being  justly  withdrawn  from  such  presumptuous 
offenders. 

But  it  will  be  objected,  tliat  however  unprofitable 
some  sins  may  be,  yet  others  are  peculiarly  calcula- 
ted for  profit ;  as  covetousness,  with  its  retainers 
fraud  and  extortion ;  which  the  wise  in  their  genera-^ 
iion  *  would  never  practise,  unless  they  found  the 
advantage  of  them,  as  they  visibly  do.  Now  if  by 
advantage  be  meant,  what  should  be  meant,  real 
happiness,  they  visibly  do  not.  Covetousness  is  pe- 
culiarly a  miserable  passion  :  and  distinguished  by 
that  very  name  of  miserable  in  common  speech.  The 
temper  itself  is  full  of  fears  and  cares,  alarms  and 
suspicions.  Then,  in  order  to  gratify  it,  every  be- 
nevolent, if  not  every  honest  disposition  of  ourhearts, 
must  be  contradicted  ;  and  when  it  rises  to  a  certain 
keight,  every  innocent  enjoyment  of  life,  that  carries 

*  Luke  xvi.  8. 
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the  least  expence  with  it,  must  either  be  renouncedi 
or  grudged,  while  it  is  tolerated.  But  without  nui* 
ning  to  such  extremes,  to  all  avaricious  minds  the. 
smallest  losses  will  be  heavy  misfortunes ;  and  the 
greatest  gains  will  want  something  of  being  so  grept 
as  they  should  have  been.  They  must  undergo  the 
pain  of  envying  every  one  that  is  in  circumataneei 
above  them :  they  must  expect  at  the  same  time  the 
ill  will  of  every  one  beneath  them :  and  after  aH 
their  unnatural  cravings,  far  from  being  appeise^ 
will  increase  much  faster,  than  their  possessione ; 
and  the  more  eagerly  they  endeavour  to  quench  their 
thirst,  the  more  fiercely  it  will  return  upon  then. 
Or  let  us  suppose,  if  you  will,  the  desire  of  gain  to 
be  indulged,  not  with  the  absurd  view  of  hoardii^to 
no  purpose  and  no  end ;  but  for  the  delight  of  satis* 
fy  ing  more  natural  inclinations  by  the  meana  of  great 
wealth :  yet,  if  these  be  moderate  and  reasonable, 
they  may  be  very  competently  satisfied  without  it; 
and,  if  they  be  excessive,  you  have  seen  already  that 
they  are  hurtful  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have 
provision  made  for  them. 

If  then  covetousness  of  both  sorts  be  unwise; 
fraud  and  extortions,  which  only  serve  as  instru- 
ments of  covetousness,  cannot  be  beneficial.  But 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  peculiar  disadvantagei 
belonging  to  them.  There  are  indeed  instances,  too 
frequently,  of  riches  acquired  by  indirect  methoda: 
but  still  dishonesty  hath  ruined  many  more  than  it 
hath  raised :  and  the  ruin  of  such  is  never  ptied, 
and  seldom  retrieved.  Fair  dealing  is  the  plain  path 
which  God  hath  marked  out  for  mankind  to  go  ia : 
and  they  who  think  to  be  too  cunning  for  their  Ma* 
ker,  are  few  of  them  able  to  depart  from  it  withoat 
injuring  themselves  even  now,  as  much  or  more  than 
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they  do  others.  One  half  of  the  contrivance  and 
circumspection  that  men  are  obliged  to  in  a  knavish 
way,  would  have  enabled  them  to  thrive  very  well 
in  an  honest  one,  without  the  hatred  and  curse  of  all 
around  them,  without  the  perpetual  dread  of  being 
detected,  and  the  loss  they  must  su£fer,  whenever 
that  happens,  (which  seldom  fails)  both  by  others 
declining  to  have  any  further  concern  with  them, 
and  perhaps  by  the  penalties  which  the  law  will  in- 
flict on  them.  Or  let  them  escape  these  dangers  ever 
so  well ;  yet  how  often  doth  it  fall  out,  that  either 
what  they  have  acquired  wickedly,  they  squander 
foolishly,  it  may  be  wickedly  too,  and  so  nothing  re- 
mains with  them  but  the  guilt  of  both ;  or,  at  least, 
posterity,  for  whose  sake  chiefly  they  have  taken 
these  unrighteous  pains,  dissipate  in  a  few  years 
what  they  have  been  accumulating  in  many ;  and 
very  possibly  give  them  the  torment,  which  they 
have  well  deserved,  of  shewing  them  beforehand,  that 
they  will  dissipate  it !  And  thus  is  the  Scripture 
warning  verified :  An  inheritance  may  he  gotten  has- 
tily at  the  beginning:  but  the  end  theret^  shall  not  be 
blessed  *. 

.  You  see  then  how  many  and  great  the  present  and 
worldly  inconveniences  of  wickedness  are:  and  I 
have  dwelt  on  them  so  largely  because  present  and 
worldly  things  are  apt  to  affect  us  so  much.  Yet 
still  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  all  of  them  do  not 
follow  constantly,  and  that  sometimes  considerable 
advantages  in  appearance  may  be  gained  by  trans- 
gressing our  duty.  But  perhaps  even  then  as  con- 
siderable ones  of  the  same  kind  may  be  lost  by  it  : 
Ibr  men  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  two  opposite 
characters  and  behaviours  at  the  same  time.    Or,  if 

*  Pro?.  XX.  21. 
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every  thing  should  happen  to  their  wish,  the  prohft' 
bility  notwithstanding  lies  greatly  on  the  other  side: 
the  contrary  was  to  have  been  expected :  and  there- 
fore no  wise  person  would  ever  run  the  haxard, 
though  now  and  then  some  one  may  chance  to  find 
his  account  in  it. 

But  indeed  we  are  as  yet  only  in  the  first  artide 
of  the  account ;  and  have  by  no  means  completed 
that.  Not  only  the  positive  outward  evils,  that 
wickedness  brings  upon  us,  but  the  inward  satisfac- 
tions and  comforts  of  which  it  deprives  us,  must  be 
taken  in.  Sincerity  of  good  will,  openness  of  con* 
fidence,  faithfulness  of  friendship,  tenderness  of  af- 
fection, consciousness  of  merited  esteem,  are  the 
sweetest  ingredients  in  human  life.  Now  all  these, 
with  all  the  complacency  and  joy  of  heart  that  flows 
from  them,  the  wicked,  by  their  ambitious,  their  co- 
vetous, their  sensual  pursuits,  by  their  resentments, 
their  falsehoods,  their  neglects,  their  provocations, 
exclude  themselves  from  enjoying  :  wear  out  from 
their  hearts  by  degrees  the  most  delightful  sensibi- 
lities of  which  human  nature  is  capable ;  and  leave 
nothing  there  but  the  wretched  feelings  of  hating  or 
disregarding  others,  and  being  hated  or  disregarded 
by  them.  Then,  in  the  various  afflictions  and  crosses 
of  life,  in  decaying  health,  sinking  spirits,  and  de- 
clining age,  a  good  man  hath  many  supports,  from 
the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  past  life,  from  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  his  friends,  from  the  firm  bebef 
of  a  wise  and  kind  Providence,  continually  watch- 
ing over  him.  But  none  of  these  consolations  be- 
long to  a  wicked  man,  when  he  is  in  the  same  con- 
dition :  the  things  in  which  he  placed  his  whole  hap- 
piness have  failed  him  and  are  gone ;  the  companions 
of  his  prosperity  desert  him,  the  world  rejoices  over 
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him^  Heaven  frowns  upon  him,  and  his  own  heart 
condemns  him. 

But  this  would  lead  me  to  the  second  head,  the 
shame  attending  sin.  After  that,  there  remains  a 
third,  of  the  future  punishment  awaiting  it  Both 
these,  God  willing,  shall  be  distinctly  set  before  you : 
and  then  you  will  see  in  the  fullest  light,  whatever 
may  seem  wanting  to  the  evidence  of  it  now,  that 
the  knowledge  of  wickedness  is  not  toisdom  ;  neither  at 
any  time  the  counsel  of  sinners,  prudence  *. 

God  grant  we  may  all  be  convinced  of  this  while 
it  will  do  us  good !  To  Him,  with  his  Son  and  blessed 
Spirit,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  now  and  for  ever. 
Amen. 

^  Ecclus.  xix«  ft2* 
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What  fruit  had  ye  the?i  in  those  things,  whereof  ye  wre 
now  ashamed  9  far  the  end  of  those  things  is  death. 

In  discoursing  on  these  words,  I  have  proposed  ta 
lay  before  you, 

I.  The  present  disadvantages  of  a  wicked  life. 

II.  The  shamefulness  of  it. 

III.  The  punishment  which  awaits  it  hereafter. 
The  first  of  these  heads  I  have  finished:  and 

shewn,  from  the  testimony  of  the  wicked  themselves, 
from  the  inconsistence  of  all  sin  with  the  principles 
of  our  reason,  from  its  repugnancy  to  the  original 
dictates  of  our  affections,  from  its  pernicious  influ- 
ence on  every  branch  of  human  society,  that  it  must 
in  general  produce  unspeakable  harm  to  us.  Then  I 
proceeded  to  prove,  in  relation  to  several  sins  more 
particularly,  that  some  of  them  are  in  their  very 
nature  painful ;  and  that  the  pleasures,  which  others 
promise,  are  either  false  and  imaginary,  or  incon- 
siderable and  short-lived,  or,  to  all  the  purposes  of 
real  happiness,  equally  attainable  for  the  most  part, 
by  virtuous  means :  but  that  the  evils,  which  they 
bring  on,  are  varjious  and  great,  and  often  speedy, 
and  seldom  avoided  by  the  utmost  care  :  that  even 
those  sins  which  may  seem  peculiarly  calculated  for 
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profit  and  advantage,  are  in  truth  as  unprofitable  and 
hurtful  as  the  rest ;  and  that  lastly,  besides  leading 
men  into  the  most  grievous  inconveniences  and  suf- 
ferings, wickedness  deprives  them  of  the  most  valu- 
able even  of  their  worldly  enjoyments,  comforts,  and 
supports. 

Were  we  therefore  only  to  consider,  how  unhap* 
pily  it  affects  all  the  common  and  acknowledged  in- 
gredients of  our  present  well-being,  a  course  of  sin, 
on  stating  the  account  merely  thus,  would  be  found, 
though  perhaps  not  without  exceptions,  yet  with  but 
few  exceptions,  and  such  as  no  one  could  rationally 
expect  in  his  own  favour,  a  course  of  folly :  as  ac« 
cDrdingly  we  see  it  constantly  represented,  even  with 
respect  to  this  world,  not  only  by  the  sacred  writers, 
but  the  greatest  and  ablest  of  Heathens  themselves ; 
both  such  as  had  some  belief  of  a  future  state,  and 
such  as  had  none. 

But  for  our  fuller  satisfaction  in  a  point  of  this 
moment,  let  us  proceed  farther  to  consider, 

11.  The  shamefulness  of  it. 

Now  shame  is  of  two  sorts :  arising  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  acted  either  foolishly  against 
our  interest,  or  wickedly  against  our  duty.  I  begin 
with  the  first. 

An  immoral  life  being  so  full  of  imprudence  and 
suffering  as  you  have  seen  it  is,  many  and  severe 
reflections  on  their  own  mistaken  choice,  must  un- 
avoidably torture  the  minds  of  the  vicious,  from  time 
to  time,  be  they  ever  so  industrious  to  banish  them. 
The  absurdity  of  the  things,  which  they  say  and  do 
in  the  madness  of  their  debauches;  the  contemptible- 
ness  of  their  condition,  while  they  languish  under 
the  effects  of  them :  the  miserable  wages,  which  they 
receive  for  their  hard  servitude  to  low  appetites ; 
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the  meanness  of  going  on  with  what  they  have  a 
thousand  times  resolved  to  leave  off;  the  wretched 
shifts,  that  they  must  use  to  support  the  expences  d 
their  irregularities ;  the  embarrassments  into  whick 
the  most  circumspect  of  themare  continually  running 
by  unfair  practices ;  the  grievous  disappointments^ 
which  the  wisest  of  them  experienced^  from  what 
promised,  as  they  imagined,  the  truest  and  highest 
satisfaction ;  the  extraordinary  pains  which  they  have 
taken,  to  be  never  the  happier,  and  are  taking  still, 
only  to  be  farther  from  their  end  than  ever ;  these  are 
considerations,  that  will  find  a  season  to  make  their 
way  both  into  the  gayest  and  the  busiest  minds,  and 
often  embitter  the  relish  of  their  pleasures  and  their 
prosperity,  even  while  they  are  at  the  height. 

But  when  any  remarkable  check  hath  been  given 
to  the  sinner  in  his  course ;  when  the  iniquities  of  the 
fraudulent  have  exposed  him  to  disgrace  and  loss,  or 
the  extra vaganQes  of  the  spendthrift  reduced  him  to 
indigence,  when  the  strength  and  spirits  of  the  dis- 
solute are  worn  out,  or  advancing  years  have  brought 
on  satiety  and  disgust :  then,  with  full  leisure  for 
thinking  of  their  doings,  and  perhaps  inability  for 
thinking  of  any  thing  else,  to  see  that  they  have 
scorned  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  counsels  of 
the  discreet  and  good,  only  to  become  miserable ; 
what  confusion  must  they  feel  from  it :  they,  who 
applauded  so-  highly  the  wisdom  of  their  own  way  of 
life,  as  the  only  one  worth  living  for,  and  ridiculed 
with  such  unspeakable  contempt  the  silly  scruples 
of  the  poor  virtuous  man,  whose  conduct  they  now 
find  so  vastly  preferable  to  their  own ! 

But  further :  this  inward  self-displeasure  and  dis- 
like will,  in  such  cases,  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
censure  and  upbraiding  of  the  world,  redoubled  upon 
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them  when  they  can  bear  it  least.  Sinners  in  distress 
are  usually  despised  and  condemned  by  their  very 
tempters,  and  partners  in  sin.  All,  whom  they  have 
injured,  will  claim  a  right  to  insult  them.  Those,  to 
whom  they  apply  for  assistance  or  comfort,  will  have 
a  specious  plea  for  disregarding  and  rejecting  them. 
The  generality  will  be  eager  to  shew  the  superiority, 
some  of  their  goodness,  and  some  of  their  prudence, 
by  reproaching  them  bitterly  for  their  want  of  both. 
Even  the  best  and  best-natured  persons,  while  they 
mourn  over  them,  must  remind  them  how  unwise  they 
have  been :  and  on  proper  occasions  mention  thdm 
as  warnings  to  others.  Ijo,  this  is  the  man,  that  made 
not  God  his  strength,  but  strengthened  himse^  in  his 
wickedness  *.  Now  think,  I  beg  you,  what  must  their 
feelings,  amidst  all  this,  be ! 

But,  besides  the  shame  of  folly,  they  have  a  much 
worse  kind  to  undergo,  that  of  guilt,  from  the  con- 
sciousness, that  their  behaviour  hath  been  wrong  and 
unworthy  and  of  ill  desert.  For  with  what  indiffer- 
ence soever  many  may  affect  to  speak  of  this,  all  have 
at  times,  a  sense  of  it  extremely  acute.  Let  any  one 
ask  his  heart,  what  it  thinks,  when  seriously  dis- 
posed, of  ingratitude  for  the  being,  which  Grod  hath 
bestowed  on  us,  and  the  blessings,  present  and  future, 
which  he  hath  provided  for  us :  of  wilful  and  con- 
temptuous disobedience  to  laws,  so  reasonable  and 
beneficial,  as  he  hath  enjoined  us ;  of  scornfully  slight- 
ing such  offers  of  pardon  and  acceptance,  as  our 
blessed  Redeemer  hath  purchased  for  us  by  his  death, 
and  made  us  in  his  Gospel ;  of  neglecting  the  means 
appointed  for  our  spiritual  improvement,  quenching 
the  inward  suggestions  of  our  heavenly  monitor,  and 
doing  despite  unto  the  spirit  of  grace  f-    Let  any  one 

•  Psal.  lii.  7.  t  Heb.  x.  20. 
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reflect  what  his  deliberate  sentiments  are  of  falsehood 
and  treachery,  of  oppression  and  violence^  of  cruehy 
and  implacability,  of  hard-heartedness  and  insensi* 
bility ;  what  impressions  it  naturally  makes  on  him 
to  see  innocence  betrayed  to  ruin  under  pretence  of 
tender  affection,  the  peace  and  honour  of  families 
violated,  or  the  due  order  of  society  destroyed,  to 
gratify  a  lewd  appetite ;  to  see  a  rational  creature 
degrade  himself  below  a  beast  by  intemperance,  and 
abandon  those  to  distress  for  whom  he  is  bound  by 
the  strongest  ties  to  make  provision.  How  do  these 
things  look  in  others  ?  how  would  they  look  to  you, 
if  you  were  the  sufferer  by  them  ?  Only  remember 
therefore,  that  they  are  just  the  same,  when  you  are 
the  doer  of  them ;  and  then  say,  if  wickedness  of 
every  kind  doth  not  abound  in  guilt,  and  merit  se- 
vere punishment. 

Indeed  hath  not  every  sinner  especially  at  his  first 
entrance  into  sin,  had  powerful  convictions  of  this 
truth :  found  that  there  were  persons,  whom  he  could 
not  see  without  confusion  and  dismay ;  actions,  which 
he  could  not  think  of,  without  hating  himself?  And 
what  can  make  any  one  amends  for  being  in  such  cir- 
cumstances ?  He  may  hope  indeed,  that  in  time  he 
shall  get  rid  of  these  troublesome  sensations ;  and 
may  persuade  himself,  that  afterwards  he  shall  be  in 
as  good  a  condition,  as  if  there  were  no  ground  for 
them.  But  surely  most  abandoned  must  they  be,  who 
can  delight  in  such  an  imagination :  who  having  ODce 
known  what  shame  is,  can  be  content  to  live  on  iii  a 
course  of  shameful  actions,  in  hopes  of  losing  by  de- 
grees the  perception  of  which  are  so,  and  which  other- 
wise. What  should  we  think  of  a  person,  who  after 
discerning  clearly  the  despicableness  of  folly,  should 
consent  to  be  changed  into  an  idiot,  merely  that  he 
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might  play  the  fool  without  restraint  from  within ; 
and  should  fancy  it  to  he  comfort  enough,  that  then 
he  should  not  know  the  difference  ?  Yet  this  man 
would  be  chiefly  an  object  of  pity :  but  the  others, 
of  utter  detestation*  And  even  this  ignominioua.hope 
of  theirs  will  certainly  deceive  them.  For  the  far 
culty  of  moral  reflection,  conscience,  is  planted  in  us 
by  our  Maker  for  this  very  purpose,  that  we  may 
approve  or  condemn  ourselves,  according  as  we  act 
well  or  ill ;  and  if  our  understandings  be  at  all  cul- 
tivated by  education,  it  usually  gains  vigour  enough 
to  answer  the  purpose,  and  cannot  easily  be  rooted 
out.  Whether  we  will  be  the  better  for  its  admo^ 
nitions,  is  in  our  own  power ;  else  we  should  not  be 
free  agents :  but  feel  them  we  must.  And  the  many 
contrivances  which  the  vicious  use  to  lay  the  sense 
of  their  vileness  asleep,  and  the  desperate  resolutions 
which  they  frequently  take  when  they  cannot  do  it, 
are  abundant  proofs,  how  sharp  the  pain  of  guiHy 
reflection  may  become. 

Some  indeed  profligately  boast  of  having  got  over 
it ;  and  a  few  perhaps  may ;  though  not  near  so  many, 
as  will  at  times  pretend  they  have.  But  what  long 
and  tormenting  struggles  must  they  probably  have 
experienced  first :  and  in  how  deplorable  a  state  must 
the  benumbing  and  stupifying  of  so  important  a 
principle  of  their  nature  have  left  them !  The  loss 
of  bodily  feding  and  motion  is  but  a  faint  image  of 
it.  And  after  aU  no  one  can  be  secure,  that  some- 
thing may  not  still  awaken  this  dormant  power,  when 
he  least  expects  it.  Some  great  and  mortifying  dis- 
appointment, some  remarkable  stroke  of  God's  pro- 
vidence, some  alarming  passage  in  his  Word,  some 
affecting  discourse  from  the  pulpit,  some  experi- 
mental confession  of  a  fellow  sinner,  nay  merely  some 
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instantaneous  turn  in  his  mind,  for  which  it  is  impdi- 
sible  to  account,  may  present  on  a  sudden  a  moit 
tremendous  view  of  himself  to  his  own  eyes  :  or  sone 
other  person  may  be  induced  or  provoked  to  lay  hii 
crimes  in  order  before  his  face,  perhaps  before  the 
world.   And  then,  whatever  ascendant  he  may  have 
gained  over  his  conscience  before,  imposing  on  it 
with  specious  colours,  or  calling  off  its  attentioB 
from  his  past  behaviour,  yet  then  he  will  be  forced 
to  behold  things  as  they  are ;  and  appear  not  only 
wretched  and  guilty  to  himself,  but  an  object  of  ab- 
horrence to  others.   Now  general  bad  opinion  is  hard 
enough  to  be  borne,  even  when  the  mind  is  supported 
by  innocence :  but  when  infamy  is  accompanied  with 
the  conviction  of  deserving  it,  almost  intoleraUa 
For  the  feeling  is  not  only  dreadful  in  itself,  but 
fills  the  soul  with  endless  jealousies  and  suspidkni^ 
distracting  horrors  and  fears,  even  of  dangers  the 
least  probable.      Wickedness,  condemned  by  her  tmm 
witness,  is  very  timorous  ;  and  being  pressed  with  emr 
science,  always  forecasteth  grievous  things  *.     The 
wicked  are  Uke  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot  rest, 
whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt :  there  is  no  peate, 
saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked  f .     Whose  notice  soever 
they  escape,  the  very  worst,  the  basest  of  their  deeds 
He  constantly  open  to  his  view  :  and  what  shame  tf 
faeeX  and  dread  of  heart  must  that  awful  recol- 
lection excite!  ^ 

Sometimes  indeed  these  inward  pang^  drive  nM^ 
as  it  was  intended  they  should,  to  deep  humiiii- 
tion,  to  prayer  for  pardon,  to  laying  hold  on  Godfs 
mercy  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  to  zealous 
amendment,  through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
And  then  it  is  doubtless  happy  to  have  felt  them ; 

♦  Wiad.  xvii.  11.  t  Isa.  Ivii.  20.  :  Ps.  xliv.  15. 
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i  bdt  by  no  means  to  have  committed  the  iniquity, 
I  that  caused  them :    for  an  equally  devout  appli- 
B;  nation  to  Heaven  with  a  greater  degree  of  inno- 
1  ^ence,  would  have  been  still  more  graciously  ref- 
g  ceived,  and  more  bountifully  rewarded  :  unless  they 
i  to  whom  many  »ine  are  forgiven,  love  much*,  and 
d  ^ork  diligently  in  proportion ;  which  many  unques- 
l  'iionably  have  done :  but  who  can  promise  himself 
.  that  he  shall  do  it^  and  shall  be  allowed  to  experience 
I  "the  joy  of  doing  it  ?    On  the  contrary,  as  the  self- 
:  'tondemnation,  which  produced  this  mighty  change 
"  must  have  been  extremely  painful  during  the  ac- 
\  complishment  of  it ;  so  afterwards,  and  perhaps  long 
]   afterwards,  it  may  prove  a  burthen  heavy  enough  to 
■  <5onvince  a  very  sincere  convert,  that  an  early  and 
Hcontinued  obedience  would  have  been  much  prefer- 
able to  his  truest  repentance.  And  therefore,  as  most 
fiinners  endeavour  to  quiet  themselves  with  a  pros- 
-pect  of  repenting  some  time  or  another,  they  ought 
most  seriously  to  consider,  what  remorse  and  dejec- 
tion they  are  treasuring  up  for  themselves  in  the 
meanwhile,  though  they  should  do  at  last  what  such 
artful  offenders  have  little  cause  to  believe  they  ever 
fihall.     Observe  but  the  case  of  those,  to  whom  the 
text  immediately  relates.  They  were  made  free  from 
^imi,  as  the  next  verse  tells  us,  they  had,  brought  forth 
fruit  unto  holiness,  they  were  in  the  way  to  everlasting 
-life :  yet  thegApostle  calls  their  past  faults,  knowing 
-doubtless  wfiib  he  said,  those  things  whereqf  ye  are 
now  ashamed.  And  indeed  let  any  one  in  the  same  con- 
dition say,  whether  his  comforts  are  not  often  em- 
bittered, and  his  prospect  clouded,  by  mortifying 
remembrances  of  his  former  transgressions :  whether 
he  hath  not  frequently  returning  doubts  of  God's 

-  *  Luke  vii.  47. 
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forgiveness ;  whether  he  well  knows  how  to  forgi?e 


But  very  commonly  shame  comes  at  last  to  sm^ 
round  the  smner  on  all  sides  in  such  a  maimer,  that 
he  is  ashamed  to  repent,  though  he  perceives  the  n^ 
cessity  of  it  in  the  strongest  light :  and  between  hii 
agitations  of  this  kind,  and  the  tyranny  of  his  m- 
lawful  desires,  authorised  by  habitual  indulgence^  he 
i»  reduced  to  the  most  lamentable  state  that  the  pre- 
sent life  knows  or  can  know :  continuing  the  prac- 
tice of  wickedness  with  his  eyes  open  to  aU  its  dd- 
formities  and  dangers :  condemning  and  abominatiiy 
himself  for  what  he  doth,  yet  going  on  to  do,  whirt 
he  condemns  and  abominates. 

Thus  you  see  what  internal,  as  well  as  extenud 
sufferings,  naturally  belong  to  irreligious  coui8e&  It 
must  however  be  acknowledged,  that,  though  alwayi 
to  be  expected,  they  do  not  always  arise  to  near  the 
same  height.  For  sometimes  the  worst  of  men  con- 
tinue in  the  most  unaccountable  prosperity,  <^hea]t]^ 
circumstances,  and  even  reputation.  Sometime  salso 
education,  example,  general  custom,  £ilse  reasonioi^ 
may  in  a  considerable  measure  take  off  the  shame  of 
several  sins,  and  give  a  sort,  such  as  it  is,  of  cndU 
to  them.  Some  persons  likewise  either  have  ovgh 
nally,  or  soon  acquire,  such  an  insensibility  of  heat 
or  giddy  thoughtlessness,  that  they  do  not  undogo 
what  others  do,  when  they  have  acted  amiss.  And 
therefore,  lest  any  possibility  should'jpnain  to  A^ 
ter  any  one,  that  he  may  be  wicked,  and  yet  esoipe 
what  he  deserves  for  it,  the  Apostle,  to  det^  us  ef- 
fectually from  sin,  hath  added  in  the  text 

III.  The  future  punishment  that  awaits  it^  JPor 
the  end^ these  things  is  death. 

That  awful  word  is  well  known  to  signify^  in  maoy 
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j[)iaces  of  Scripture^  a  state  of  misery^  as  life  doth  of 
happiness..  They  are  here  plaeed  in  direct  opposi- 
tion :  and  the  meaning  evidently  is  what  our  Saviour 
elsewhere  expresses ;  These  shaU  go  away  into  ever'' 
lasting  punishment ;  but  the  righteous  into  Ufe  eternal*  4 

It  might  be  very  sufficient  to  determine  the  choice 
of  man^  that  wickedness  essentially  tends  to  produce 
misery  to  its  authors^  and  generally  doth  produce  it, 
though  now  imd  then  the  case  were  to  prove  other- 
wise. But  God  is  further  concerned :  and  the  at- 
jbributes  of  bis  nature  and  the  honour  of  his  govem- 
jn^t  require^  that  no  one  sinner  shall  ever  have 
^ause,  upon  the  whole,  to  rejoice  in  his  iniquitira, 
and  glory  in  his  disobedience.  If  our  Maker  is  all- 
wise  and  almighty,  he  can  provide  for  this :  if  he  is 
just  and  holy,  he  will  For  else  this  world  of  his 
Would  be  ruled,  as  we  ourselves  can  feel,  and  much 
more  then  must  he,  that  it  pught  not.  Possibly  so 
pwiute  a  regard  may  appear  to  some  beneath  him. 
But  if  it  was  not  beneath  him  to  create  all  things,  \t 
ean  never  be  so  to  conduct  them  tp  their  proper  end. 
If  he  superintends  continually,  as  he  doth,  even  the 
least  part  and  movement  of  the  miateiial  creation, 
can  it  be  unfit  for  him  to  watch  pver  the  actions  of 
jational  beings  ?  For  what  is  there  worthy  of  his 
Attention,  if  they  be  not  ? 

These  considerations,  confirmed  by  our  inbred 
sense  of  th^HI  desert  of  wickedness,  yet  opposed 
Ugain  by  insflpces  of  its  seeming  impuiiity,  and  by 
the  frequent  calamities  of  the  good,  raised  in  the 
nwids  of  men,  from  age  to  age,  perplexing  doubts 
concerning  the  providence  of  God ;  to  which  how- 
V9&t  all  other  things  around  them  gave  full  tepti- 
nony.  Sflogtj^mes  they  splved  the  difficulty,  by  di9- 

*  MatU  xxT.  46. 
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<*overing  that  the  seeming  happiness  of  the  wicked 
was  not  real ;  sometimes  hy  observing  that  it  soon 
ended  in  great  misery.  Yet  they  were  often  forced 
to  take  refuge  and  intrench  themselves  in  their  ge- 
neral assurance  of  the  divine  justice ;  though  whei 
and  how  exercised,  they  knew  not.  But  there  being 
no  appearance  at  all  of  a  constant  and  proportionate 
exercise  of  it  in  this  life,  the  wisest  and  best  of  them 
reasonably  concluded,  there  must  be  another,  de- 
signed to  rectify  whatever  was  wrong  here.  Yet  a 
future  and  unseen  state  of  existence,  in  which  we 
were  not  to  share,  till  our  present  frame  was  dis- 
solved, had  the  look  of  an  object  too  remote  for  hxir 
man  faculties  to  discern  with  certainty:  so  that 
many  good  men  were  tempted  to  question  it;  and 
those  of  an  opposite  character  too  easily  brought 
themselves  to  disbelieve  it.  At  least  the  convictions 
and  presages  of  it,  which  they  industriously  stifled, 
had  no  uniform  influence  on  their  conduct.  And 
therefore,  after  various  intimations  of  this  great  truth 
given  from  above,  to  the  earliest  and  following  ages» 
for  some  confirmation  of  what  reason  suggested,  God 
hath  made  it  fully  known  to  us  Christians  thsitbehatk 
appointed  a  day  in  the  which  lie  will  judge  the  woM 
in  righteous7iess  hy  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained^ 
a  day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  his  righteous  Judgment 
when  he  unll  render  to  every  man  according  to  JUsdeedi 
to  them  that  obey  not  the  truth,  hut  obey  tmrighteo^ 
ness,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  ongMf 
upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doth  evilj.  So  that  now, 
to  use  the  words  of  Job,  hell  is  naked,  and  destmetm 
hath  no  covering  J. 

Here  then  is  a  consideration,  before  which  all  that 
can  be  said  or  imagined  in  favour  of  sin  vanishes  at 

*  Acts  xvii.  31.  -t  Rom.  ii.  5,  6.  8,  9.  I  Jobxxvi.  6. 
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c^Tice.  And  were  it  constantly  as  productive  of  plea^ 
sure  and  profit  and  esteem  in  the  worlds  and  as  con- 
sistent with  peace  in  our  own  hreasts^  as  it  usually 
is  the  contrary,  yet  would  not  a  moment's  delibera- 
tion be  necessary  in  order  to  renounce  it.  For  what 
God  will  punish,  never  let  man  hope  to  be  happy  in. 

The  very  apprehension  of  his  punishing,  the^af- 
fvi  Jmking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation  *, 
which  no  one,  who  believes  in  God  and  disobeys 
him,  can  possibly  avoid  long  together,  is  enough  to 
^  sour  the  very  sweetest  of  unlawful  enjoyments,  and 
in  the  midst  of  mirth  to  sink  the  heart  with  heavir 
ness.  Let  every  sinner  consult  his  own  heart  if  it 
be  not.  Or  how  little  soever  he  may  feel  or  dread 
this  at  present,  yet  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  and 
how  deep  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  may  be  fixed 
icithin  him,  the  poison  of  them  drink  up  his  spirit,  and 
the  terrors  of  God  set  themselves  in  array  against  him'\\ 
Or  could  he  go  on  speaking  peace  to  himself  through 
life,  yet  the  approach  of  death  may  rouse  him  on  a 
sudden  from  this  dream,  and  crowd  such  horrors  into 
the  small  remainder  of  his  days, '  as  will  far  exceed 
the  longest  enjoyments  of  past  sin;  horrors  accom- 
panied with  the  insupportable  aggravation,  that  so 
£Eir  as  man  can  judge,  they  seize  him  too  late  to  do 
^od. 

But  what  avails  it,  if  the  wicked  could  escape  the 
previous  fears  of  judgment  itself,  since  they  cannot 
escape  the  judgment  itself?  For  behold  the  day 
comethy  that  shall  hum  as  an  oven,  and  cdl  that  do 
ftickedly  shall  he  stubble :  and  the  day  that  cotneth 
shall  bum  them  up,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  %'  As  to 
•tiie  particulars  of  this  punishment,  curiosity  is  by  no 
means  the  disposition  it  was  intended  to  raise  :  and 

♦  Heb.  X.  27.  +  Job  vi.  4.  I  Mai.  iv.  1. 
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for  the  degtee  and  duration  of  it^  we  are  ittcotnpeteit 
and  partial  judges  of  our  own  deserts^  even  in  cm 
fnost  serious  hours ;  and  much  less  are  we  qualifiei 
in  the  seasons  of  thoughtless  gaiety,  and  bold  iM 
confidence.  God  alone  knows  what  is  just  and  ti 
quisite :  and  from  his  declarations  we  must  learn  od 
fate ;  whose  threatenings  are  in  all  respects  as  alann 
ing  as  words  can  describe ;  and  we  may  assure  olul 
Mires  they  will  not  be  found  vain  terrors.  Un 
doubtedly  the  sufferings  of  men  will  be  as  differen 
hereafter,  as  their  guilt  is  here.  But  whosoeyer  shal 
sin  presumptuously  in  hopes  of  a  light  punishnMil 
win  by  that  very  punishment  merit  a  heavy  one 
And  who  is  able  to  conceive,  to  what  the  lowest  ds 
gree  may  amount,  of  the  misery  that  will  then  pM 
ceed,  from  the  final  and  exemplary  vengeance  of  Om 
nipotence  on  impenitent  ofl^nders,  from  the  bitie 
ifeflections,  of  their  own  consciences  6n  their  tcXt 
and  vileness,  in  first  disobeying  God,  injuring  thei 
fellow  creatures,  perverting  themselves,  thenrefiisiil( 
the  reconciliation  which  their  Creator  offered  then 
their  Redeemer  died  to  obtain  for  them,  their  Sane 
tifier  was  ready  to  apply  to  them ;  and  lastly  hot 
the  absence  of  all  comfort  and  all  hope  in  those  ic 
gions  where  their  warm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  no 
quenched*?  For  such  are  the  dwellings  of  the  tvicked 
and  this  is  the  place  of  him  that  knoweth  not  Oodj 
Can  thy  heart  endure,  or  can  thy  hands  he  strong, « 
the  day  that  I  shall  deal  with  thee  ?  I  the  Lordhsm 
spdken  it,  and  mil  do  it  X* 

The  subject  is  much  too  dreadful  to  be  enlarges 
on  farther :  and  it  would  ill  become,  did  not  the  mi 
nistry  committed  to  us  require  it,  one  sinner  to  de 

^  Isaiah  bLTi.  24* — Mark  ix.  44.  46.  48.  f  Job  tyiii.  2K 
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noimoe  against  another,  tenois  like  these.    Far  he 

kSrom  us  to  make  tke  keml^tkerigkteomsmdymkgm 

God  hoik  not  made  sad^;  or  affiight  the  penitent, 

humhle,  vigilant  believer  with  detomrimg  Jke  and 

mferlasiimg  burmimgsf,  instead  of  tmm^mg  dMia  to 

rejoice  and  triumph,  that  there  is  mo  eomdemmimm  to 

Aem  who  are  im  Christ  Jesus  f.    Bat  whatever  wiUnl 

or  habitual  transgressor,  whatever  p^son  hithoto 

indifferait  or  inattentive  to  the  state  of  his  sodt  at 

any  time  hears  us,  to  him  we  must  say,  if  there  be 

any  conviction  of  your  dai^er  awakoied  in  yo«r 

breast,  do  not  suppress  it,  do  not  run  away  froB 

it,  do  not  suffer  company,  amusement  or  buainess  to 

wear  it  off:  but  go,  and  in  seatt  bewafl  yoorsdf 

before  God,  earnestly  b^  pardon  and  grace  tor  the 

merits  of  your  crucified  Redeemer,  throw  jomuit 

entirely  on  the  mercy  fineelyoflfered  in  his  name; 

firmly  resolve,  in  confidence  of  his  strength,  not  your 

own,  against  all  sin,  all  imprudence,  all  nfgfience  lor 

the  future ;   and  recollect  every  day  of  your  fives 

that  solemn  admonition :  Be  wot  dtcacedz  God  is 

not  mocked;  whatsoever  a  wtam  soweth,  that  Aatt  he 

also  reap.    JP'or  he  that  soweth  to  his  JleJk,  shall  ^  the 

flesh  reap  corrmptiom  ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit, 

shall  ^  the  Sp^  reap  Ij^  eoerlastiug  ^ 

I  Roai.T]ii.  I* 
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As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto 
aU  men :  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  honse- 
hold  of  faith. 

We  are  all  born  with  a  natural  principle  of  love  to 
our  kind :  we  all  see  and  feel  the  exercise  of  it  to  be 
fit  and  right :  and  the  continual  need  which  we  have 
of  the  service  and  friendship  of  others  continuallj 
reminds  us  to  be  serviceable  and  friendly  in  our 
turns.    Were  men  universally  so,  the  world  would 
be  as  happy  as  our  endeavours  can  make  it.      And 
though  it  is  not  universally  so,  but  far  otherwise ; 
yet  whoever  determines  to  practise  this  duty  him- 
self, let  those  around  him  do  as  they  will,  is  sure  to 
find  his  account  in  the  course  which  he  takes.     F(flr 
he  will  generally  acquire  attarge  share  in  the  esteem, 
and  good  offices  of  mankind ;   ^ecially  of  those 
whom  he  values :  and  he  will  always  experience  a 
delightful  consciousness  of  intending  well  to  them, 
and  deserving  well  from  them.  But  his  chief  advan-^ 
tage  beyond  comparison  is,  that  if  his  kind  actions 
proceed  from  a  devout  sense  of  God's  commanding 
them ;  and  humble  trust  in  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
for  performing  them  ;  and  a  lively  faith  in  the  merits 
of  his  blessed  Son  for  the  acceptance  of  them ;  he 
will  then  be  entitled  to  the  present  protection  and 
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final  approbation  of  his  Maker  and  Judge  :  who  hath 
declared^  that  our  treatment  of  our  brethren  shall 
be  a  principal  rule,  by  which  he  will  go  in  his  treat- 
ment of  us.  The  truth  of  these  things  is  universally 
acknowledged :  the  inference,  that  we  are  most  highly 
concerned  to  be  mutually  useful,  is  extremely  evi- 
dent :  and  yet  of  how  very  little  use  are  most  of  us, 
compared  with  what  we  might  be ;  and  how  much 
do  we  lose  and  suffer  by  our  neglect ! 

The  causes  of  so  general  a  failure  undoubtedly  are 
various.  Reciprocal  provocations  and  resentments 
are  both  a  powerful  and  a  common  one.  Another 
still  more  extensive,  is,  that  wrong  judged  selfishness, 
which  possesses  men  with  such  a  blind  eagerness  for 
their  own  interest,  that  they  cannot  allow  themselves 
to  stay  and  think  in  what  it  consists ;  and  thus  they 
&il  of  receiving,  as  well  as  conmiunicating,  the  satis- 
faction, which  a  different  conduct  would  produce. 
But  besides  these,  others,  by  no  means  ill  disposed 
towards  their  fellow-creatures,  contribute  much  less 
to  their  benefit  and  comfort  than  they  might,  either 
from  not  observing  how  frequently  occasions  for  it 
present  themselves,  or  from  npt  distinguishing  rightly 
the  proper  objects  of  their  humane  intentions.  And 
therefore  it  may  promotfl^onsiderably  the  practice 
of  this  duty^  if  wlttiake  some  reflections,  as  the  text 
leads  us, 

I.  On  the  opportunities,  which  we  have,  of  doing 
«Qod. 

II.  On  the  choice  of  the  persons,  to  whom  we 
do  it. 

I.  The  opportunities.  Now  these  are  so  many,  of 
one  sort  or  another,  that  some  have  understood  the 
•Apostle  to  speak  here  of  our  whole  life,  as  one  con- 
tinued opportunity.   And  therefore^  in  the  sentences 
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before  the  commanion,  his  words  Bre  tmriatdl, 
WMle  toe  hme  time,  l^  us  do  good  unto  all  moL 
Life  is  the  time  allotted  for  this  purpose.  It  nmit 
be  for  some  end^  that  we  are  plamd  together  in  90- 
ciety :  and  it  could  not  be  for  a  worthier,  than  to 
9opy  and  perfect  in  ourselves  the  image  of  our  Maker, 
by  cultivating  and  exerting  a  benevolent  spirit  one 
towards  another.  We  were  purposely  made  so  ne- 
cessitous and  mutually  dependant,  that  means  for  the 
exercise  of  mutual  goodness  might  never  be  want- 
ing. And  indeed  scarce  a  single  part  of  our  behaviour 
is  of  so  wholly  an  indifferent  nature,  but  Bome  of 
those  about  us  will  be,  more  or  less,  the  better  or 
the  worse  for  it 

Consider,  what  unceasing  opportunities  there  are 
of  acting  agreeably  or  disagreeably,  even  in  Urn 
slightest  intercourses  of  human  life.  One  diall  be,  as 
the  son  of  Sirach  expresses  it,  Uke  a  lion  in  Ui  hoiue  *  : 
terrible  to  aU  who  approach  him,  especially  at  thnes ; 
and  perhaps  for  no  manner  of  reason ;  no  good  one^ 
to  be  sure.  Another  shall  be  cold  and  dry,  daric  and 
distant :  and  perplex,  as  well  as  offend,  such  as  have 
to  do  with  him.  A  third,  by  the  habitual  or  nmn- 
sonable  melancholy  of  his  looks  and  discourse,  shd 
banish  all  comfort  from  %e  place  in  which  he  Km 
or  appears.  How  vastly  preferdfte  to  this  nnsociil 
deportment  is  a  behaviour  of  constant,  universal  hot 
manity ;  a  care  to  contribute,  on  every  common  oc- 
casion, to  the  peace  and  ease  and  innocent  food 
humour  of  those  with  whom  we  converse ! 

Possibly  such  matters  may  be  thought  too  mean- 
siderable  to  be.  mentioned  in  this  place.  Botthe 
Scripture  hath  mentioned  them.  Caurteauinest  is 
expressly  enjoined  there  f .  A  merry  heart  doth  good 

♦  Ecclus.  iy.  50.  f  1  Pet.  iii.  t2. 
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Uke  m  medMne  \  And  indeed^  far  from  being  ttnall 
things,  they  are  very  great  ones.  Many  have  so  * 
tender  a  sensibility  of  mind,  at  least  in  respect  of 
those,  with  whom  they  are  nearly  united  by  nature 
or  choice,  that  the  very  happiness  of  their  lives  de« 
pends  on  their  receiving  gentle  and  affectionate  and 
encouraging  treatment.  Again :  the  expectations  of 
many  concerning  their  most  serious  worldly  interests 
are  likely  to  succeed  or  fail,  just  according  to  the 
regard,  that  such  or  such  a  person  hath  for  them : 
and  therefore  every  minute  alteration  in  his  counte- 
iiance  or  speech  to  them,  makes  a  considerable  one 
in  their  way  of  thinking  of  their  own  condition. 

Nay,  widiout  any  thing  so  particular,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, unkind,  or  merely  negligent  behaviour 
gives  men  pain,  and  may  do  them  further  prejudice : 
while  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  the  more  important 
evidences  of  good  Mrill  support  and  revive  the  spirits, 
but  the  slighter  expressions  of  it  have  no  slight  effects 
on  those,  to  whom  they  are  shewn.  We  commonly 
aet  about  greater  things  with  the  temper,  into  which 
little  ones  put  us.  And  therefore,  if  we  come  to  them 
soured  and  disgusted,  though  perhaps  it  be  owing  to 
jBomewhat  entirely  unconnected  with  them,  we  shall  v 
be  apt  to  judge  un&vowably,  to  proceed  in  what 
lies  before  us  vnf^  harshness,  and  be  very  differeni^ 
creatures  from  such,  as  nothing  hath  chanced  to  raf- 
fle. It  is  also  by  repeated  acts,  that  habits  are  ac- 
quired :  and  therefore,  if  we  are  often  discomposed, 
though  it  be  about  trifles,  the  state  of  our  minds 
will  be  gradually  formed  by  the  impression,  which 
those  trifles  make.  Besides  great  opportunities  of 
exercising  humanity  fall,  comparatively  seldom,  in 
pur  way :  but  these  lower  demonstrations  of  friend- 

•  Prov.  xrii.  22. 
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liness  we  can  all  give  continually :  so  that  were  eack 
of  them  singly  of  much  less  value  than  it  is ;  yet  fire* 
quent  repetitions  of  them^  like  a  multitude  of  small 
sums^  would  swell  the  account  beyond  the  imagina* 
tion.  And  a  further  consideration  still  is^  that  many 
other  instances  of  kindness  only  provide  men  with 
materials  for  the  enjoyment  of  life ;  which  they  may 
have  in  plenty^  and  enjoy  it  scarce  at  all  the  better : 
whereas  amicable  and  obliging  demeanor  adds  di- 
rectly to  the  enjoyment  itself. 

But  I  proceed  now  to  our  several  opportunities  of 
what  is  more  usually  called  doing  good :  though  in- 
deed there  would  be  little  need  of  specifying  them,  if 
men  would  but  attend  to  what  passes  in  the  world, 
with  a  view,  which  they  ought.  Where  distresses 
and  sufferings  are  so  common,  the  occasions  of  pre- 
venting,  or  removing,  or  alleviating  them,  can  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  be  far  from  us.  But  our  attention,  for 
the  most  part  is  paid,  not  to  those  who  want  it,  but 
from  whom  we  can  promise  ourselves  the  most  pro- 
fitable returns  for  it.  As  to  the  afflicted  and  help- 
less, if  we  do  not,  what  is  too  often  done,  take  the 
advantage  of  insulting  or  oppressing  them,  at  least 
we  are  extremely  prone  to  avoid  and  slight  them; 
though  before  their  misfoj^unes,  they  had  perhaps 
•received  many  professions  of  respeot  and  service  from 
us,  and  possibly  merited  them  by  service  done  us. 
Yet  we  can  make  their  difficulties  the  entertainment 
of  our  idlest  conversation  with  perfect  unconceni : 
be  wondrous  wise  and  happy  in  pointing  out  and 
aggravating  their  ill  conduct :  and  if  we  do  but  drop 
an  unmeaning  declaration  of  being  sorry  for  them ; 
or  gratify  our  spleen  by  censuring  those,  who  are 
more  immediately  bound  to  assist  them,  and  yet 
omit  it ;    then  we  think  we  have  discharged  our 
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duty  abundantly.  Nay,  even  when  the  care  of  them 
belongs  to  us  in  particular,  we  can  make  false 
pleas  of  inability ;  or  invent,  or  however  improve^ 
little  subjects  of  resentment  against  them,  when  all 
resentment,  how  well  grounded  soever,  should  be 
utterly  forgotten,  and  lost  in  compassion. 

While  men  are  of  such  a  disposition,  no  wonder  if 
they  see  but  a  few  opportunities  of  doing  good.  No- 
thing can  make  them  visible,  if  we  blind  ourselves 
purposely.  But  let  there  he  first  a  willing  mind*,  and 
cases  enough,  God  knows,  too  many,  will  present 
themselves,  and  call  aloud  for  assistance.  The  need 
of  study  will  be,  not  how  to  find  out  wants,  but  how 
to  supply  them.  And  yet,  were  we,  besides  taking 
notice  of  what  forces  itself  upon  us,  to  set  apart  now 
and  then,  a  little  time  for  considering  wherein  we 
could  be  helpful  to  any  about  us ;  or  to  inquire,  if  no 
occasion  offered  amongst  them,  where  else  we  could 
meet  with  fit  objects  of  benevolence,  it  would  surely 
be  nothing  more,  than  the  condition  of  human  na- 
ture, the  sympathy  of  man  with  man,  and  of  Chris^ 
tian  with  Christian,  recommends  to  us  all. 

It  is  very  true  most  persons  ought  to  fix  their 
thoughts  chiefly  on  their  own  business :  and  if  they 
neglect  that  for  the  sake  of  serving  others,  may  do 
great  injustice  ta.  those,  lor  whom  they  should  be* 
principally  concerned,  and  soon  come  to  want  the 
help,  which  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  give.  But 
still  there  are  many  disengaged  enough  from  private 
cares,  to  make  the  good  of  their  neighbours  their 
principal  concern.  And  God  who  hath  given  them 
leisure  for  it,  will  expect  it  from  them.  Nay  indeed, 
sometimes,  the  more  affairs  men  have  upon  their 
hands,  the  more  ability  they  have  on  that  very  ac- 

•gCor.  viii.  1^. 
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county  of  being  useful^  in  various  methods,  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  And  whoever  will  keep  the  desire 
of  doing  good  present  always  to  his  mind,  will  easQy 
discern  many  more  opportunities  for  it,  than  any  one 
else  can  possibly  point  out  to  him. 

It  may  however  be  expedient  to  mention  somei 
distinctly.  But  the  particular  advantages  for  this 
purpose,  which  persons  of  high  rank^  magistrates, 
parents,  masters,  teachers,  or  any  others,  have  by 
Tirtue  of  their  respective  stations,  though  deBerring 
their  utmost  regard,  and  too  many  for  me  to  enume- 
rate now :  and  therefore  I  shall  only  set  before  yoa 
some  of  the  means,  by  which,  independently  of  sudi 
relations,  we  may  be  serviceable  to  each  other. 

They,  whom  greater  abilities,  or  closer  att^itioii^ 
or  more  experience,  have  made  better  judges,  either 
of  the  conduct  of  life  in  general,  or  of  such  and  audi 
affiiirs  in  it,  must  frequently  have  noble  opportuni- 
ties of  directing  the  ignorant,  and  setting  the  mis- 
taken right ;  of  preventing  the  distresses  of  this  world, 
and  even  the  punishments  of  the  next.     Advice  in- 
deed, is  too  commonly  given  so  as  to  produce  little, 
if  any,  desirable  effect :    at  improper  times  in  t 
haughty  and  provoking  manner,  perhaps  with  a  visi- 
ble intention  of  only  shewing  our  authority,  or  sa- 
perior  wisdom.    And  therefore  it  exasperates  airf 
hardens,  instead  of  convincing  and  reclaiming.   Nay, 
it  may  be  feared,  there  are  those,  who  had  rather 
their  counsel  should  not  be  followed ;  that  they  may 
triumph  in  publishing  afterwards  the  ill  conseqiieii- 
jccb  of  disregarding  it    But  they,  who  really  desire 
to  do  good  in  this  way,  and  will  apply  themsdves 
with  any  degree  of  that  care  to  previdl  with  others, 
which  we  use  in  bringing  them  over  to  serve  o0r 
own  private  interests,  (and  in  truth,  doing  good  is 
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oar  most  important  interest)  may  certainly  discover 
many  fit  seasons  and  methods  of  reconmiending  pru- 
dence, virtue,  religion,  to  those  with  whom  they 
converse. 

Our  opinion  sometimes  is  directly  and  sincerely 
asked,  in  a  point  of  consequence.  Then  it  is  bar- 
barous to  refuse  it,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  bad# 
to  give  it  with  an  artful  reserve,  concealing  or  dis<- 
guising  something  material  But  if  men  do  not  ask 
us :  it  may  be,  they  know  not  whom  to  ask,  or  how 
it  would  be  taken,  or  have  not  the  courage,  or  pos» 
sibly  are  proceeding  wrong  without  suspicion.  How 
excellent  a  charity  now  must  it  be,  in  any  such  case, 
to  do  another  a  most  essential  piece  of  service  of 
one's  own  accord !  Not  every  bystander  indeed,  who 
finds  himself  inclined  to  dictate,  is  authorized  to  in- 
termeddle. But  real  well-wishers,  who  know  the  cir- 
cumstances of  an  affair,  and  may  have  weight,  should 
pot  be  too  backward ;  and,  for  fear  of  losing  their 
labour,  or  possibly  displeasing,  suffer  another,  pa- 
iiaps  a  friend,  to  fall  into  great  inconveniences,  which 
speaking  a  few  words  might  have  prevented,  and  so- 
i^ured  his  esteem  and  gratitude  ever  after.  Nay,  if 
prudent  advice  is  not  followed  so  soon,  or  so  well^  as 
might  be  wished ;  we  ought  not  inmxediately  to  give 
up  any  one,  either  in  anger  or  despair.  Good  sense 
.will  easily  perceive  where  there  is  no  room  left  for 
liope :  and  till  then,  good  nature  will  try  on. 

But  indeed,  when  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
guying  counsel  to  any  particular  person,  who  hath 
taken  a  wrong  course,  or  is  in  danger  of  it ;  being 
careful  to  set  the  example  of  pious  and  virtuous  and 
discreet  behaviour,  is  giving  the  best  counsel  silently 
to  all  around  us.  And  if  we  do  but  join  with  it  fit 
evidences,  on  fit  occasions,  of  our  approving,  in 
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others,  innocence  and  beneficence,  and  disliking  folly, 
wickedness,  and  impiety,  our  light  will  so  shim  he- 
fore  men,  that  we  may  justly  hope  some  at  least  will 
be  led  by  it  to  glorify  our  Father,  which  is  in  Hear 
f)en  *,  and  become  happy  here  and  hereafter. 

A  second  very  valuable  and  very  amiable  species 
of  kindness  is,  expressing  concern  for  the  characters 
of  those  who  are  unjustly  attacked.  Every  one  must 
be  sensible,  how  sadly  detraction  and  calumny  pre* 
vail  in  the  world ;  how  many  things  utterly  fike  are 
related,  and  how  currently  believed ;  what  aggravat- 
ing circumstances  are  added,  and  invidious  turns 
given  to  things  in  which  there  may  be  some  trufh, 
quite  sufficient  to  alter  the  nature  of  them ;  and  how 
much,  not  only  of  vexation,  but  mischief,  is  caused, 
both  by  the  malicious  and  the  wanton  liberties,  taken 
in  this  respect.     Here  then  opens  to  us  a  large  field 
of  performing  most  useful  and  acceptable  services 
one  to  another ;  which  must,  in  the  end,  redound  also 
to  our  own  quiet  and  security ;  by  shewing  a  gene- 
ral distaste  of  slander  ;  and,  where  we  can,  the  par- 
ticular reasons  for  disbelieving  it.     For  we  ought  no 
more  to  let  the  reputation,  than  the  person,  of  any 
one  be  wounded,  if  we  can  prevent  such  cruelty.  But 
above  all,  we  should  contradict  falsehoods,  when  wc 
are  known  to  be  acquainted  with  the  truth :  else  wc 
shall  be  understood  to  confirm  them.   Indeed,  oppo- 
sition made  to  injurious  reports,  by  some  person^ 
at  some  times,  especially  of  epidemical  unreasonable- 
ness, may  be  to  little  purpose.  But  then  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar duty  of  such  as  have  credit  and  influence,  to 
stop  the  progress  of  such  wickedness :  not  to  let  it 
go  on,  and  secretly  rejoice  in  it  because  it  serves 
their  turn ;  but  honestly  do  justice  to  their  keenest 

•  Matt.  V.  16. 
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hdversaries ;  and  consider  enmity^^  a  peculiar  ad-^ 

Vantage  for  doing  it  effectually :  because  our  testi-" 

mony  in  their  favour  will  be  sure  to  obtain  b^iefi 

And  making  this  use  of  our  situation  will  not  only  h6 

;   truly  Christian^  and  singularly  generoiis ;  but  thd 

'  likeliest  method^  either  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dif- 

ferenee^  which  should  always  be  our  first  view;  or  of 

!  continuing  it>  if  it  must  continue^  with  great  honouif 

:  to  ourselves* 

A  third  way  of  being  useful  is,  pacing  due  regard 

\  la  the  worthy  and  able^  wherever  we  find  them  i 

i  shewing  countenance  to  such>  instead  of  those  who 

i  deserve  or  want  it  not :  assisting  them^  when  they 

I  set  out  with  less  favourable  circumstances  of  firiends 

'  dr  fortune^  or  cannot  submit  to  the  usual  arts  of  ad^ 

*  vancing  themselves,  and  are  pushed  back  by  the  for^ 

Ward  boldness  of  other  competitors.    Oti  if  we  are 

not  able  to  serve  them  ourselves>  at  least  we  may 

eontribute  to  make  their  merit  known :  and  patticu- 

larly  to  such  as  can  help  them,  and  perhaps  may  be 

'  glad  of  their  help :  so  that  we  may  do  a  great  kind- 

L~  Bess  to  both  at  once.    And  if  such  occasions  do  not 

offer,  it  may  frequently  be  worth  while  to  bestow 

jMine  pains  in  search  of  them :  not  contenting  our*" 

selves  with  wishes  in  their  behalf^  when  a  moderate 

degree  of  diligence  would  procure  them  what  we 

'wish ;  nor  counting  the  happiness  of  a  deserving  per^ 

son  so  small  a  matteri  and  our  otvn  trouble  so  very 

great  a  one^  as  to  make  a  difficulty  of  taking  a  few 

rteps,  that  we  should  not  have  chosen  else^  when  it 

may  promote  so  desirable  an  end. 

These,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  are 
tmexpensive  ways  of  doing  good :  which  generally 
wiU  enlarge,  not  restrain,  our  capacity  of  doing  more^ 
But  the  most  usual  notion  of  this  duty  is  commuBi'' 

VOL«  u.  X 
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eating  of  our  plenty  to  supply  the  neeessities  of  our 
poor  brethren.  And  wealth  may  often  be  expended 
to  the  great  benefit  of  others^  yet  at  the  same  tiaw, 
witk  no  mighty  loss^  if  not  a  prospect  of  gain^  to  our- 
selves.  For  as  the  best  method  of  relieving  the  able 
poor  is  employing  them ;  so  there  are  many,  who,  if 
they  would  contrive  for  it^  might  employ  them  to 
their  own  profit:  as  others  might  in  such  works,  as 
would  be  conveniences,  ornaments,  and  rational 
amusements.  And  so  far  as  helping  them  to  live 
comfortably  is  the  real  motive  of  these  things,  they 
are  all  real  charities. 

But  supposing  that  we  have  no  other  way  of  doing 
good  by  laying  out  money,  than  what  in  strictness  of 
speech  is  called  ahns;  bestowing  without  expectatioii 
of  any  return  from  the  receivers :  there  are  very  few, 
but  can  give  in  this  manner,  now  and  then,  enough 
to  be  a  most  welcome  relief  to  one  or  another  of  the 
wretched  objects  every  whereto  be  found.  And  many 
more  than  do,  can  afibrd  frequent  and  large  liberali- 
ties, of  various  kinds.  Now  these  greatly  mistake,  if 
they  imagine,  that  the  duty  of  beneficence  out  (rf their 
worldly  substance  is  sufficiently  discharged  by  some 
small  and  almost  insignificant  distributions  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  poor.  As  the  providence  of  God 
hath  placed  different  persons  in  different  stations ; 
whatever  is  truly  requisite  (for  I  speak  not  of  sach 
imaginary  wants,  as  vanity  and  fancy  frame ;)  but 
whatever  is  really  needful  to  support  men  decently 
in  the  rank  which  propriety  obliges  them  to  main- 
tain, is  nearly  as  necessary  to  them,  as  meaner  ac- 
commodations are  to  others.  And  if  they  have  much 
less,  their  difficulties  and  straits  may  be  extremely 
pitiable :  which  is  one  thing  that  merits  the  careful 
attention  of  the  rich  ;  especially  with  regard  to  their 
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Telationsy  friends,  and  dependants^  But  indeed  we 
should  all  attend  to  every  thing,  from  whence  a  claim 
opon  us,  either  of  mercy  or  of  bounty  can  arise. 

Many  perhaps  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of 
particidar  persons  in  distress  to  bestow  amongst 
them  so  much  as  they  ought  to  bestow  in  charity. 
But  it  is  easy  for  them  to  find  those,  who  have.  And 
if  they  are  unwilling,  though  it  must  be  without  rea- 
0on,  to  trouble  or  even  to  trust  such ;  there  are  pub^ 
Uc  charities  of  various  kinds,  in  any  of  which,  both 
tiie  smallest  and  the  largest  sums  may  be  undoubt^ 
edly  well  employed. 

It  is  true,extending  our  bounty  so  wide  may  cramp 
cur  other  expences :  and  possibly  so  much  the  better. 
It  may  prevent  or  lessen  the  increase  of  our  fortunes ; 
but  that  may  well  happen,  without  the  least  harm 
done  us.    What  we  have  no  occasion  for,  and  pro- 
bably never  shall,  can  be  of  no  value  to  us.     And 
therefore,  as  it  is  impossible,  that  men  should  for 
ever  have  occasion  to  lay  up  still  more  for  their  fami- 
lies, there  must  be  multitudes  to  whom  parting  with 
what  will  make  many  of  their  fellow-creatures  last- 
ingly happy,  is  in  effect  parting  with  nothings    But 
where  it  is  something,  and  even  much ;  surely  the 
consideration,  for  which  we  part  with  it,  the  good  of 
%-  cne  or  more  of  our  brethren,  is  a  very  just  and 
I :  weighty  one :  besides  that  our  own  good  is  most  deep- 
^  ly  concerned  in  it,  as  I  hope  you  have  seen.     Indeed, 
bad  we  no  other  inducements  to  acts  of  charity,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  do  frequently  such  as  are 
'"    adapted  to  our  abilities,  were  it  only  to  prevent  the 
t^  love  of  money  from  fixing  and  growing  upon  us,  and 
to  mortify  that  wretched  craving  for  more,  by  with« 
drawing  from  it  part  of  its  food. 

x2 
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But  all  motives  of  worldly  prudence  in  ikvour  rf 
any  kind  of  beneficence,  are  infinitely  weaker^  thaa 
those  by  which  religion  invites  us  to  every  kind :  the 
love>  the  example,  the  command  of  our  Maker  and 
Redeemer :  enforced  by  the  assurance,  that  we  are 
then  employing  most  wisely  our  thoughts,  our  timep 
and  our  property,  when  they  are  spent  in  the  most 
judicious  endeavours,  that  we  can  use,  to  serve  and 
benefit  any  part  of  mankind ;  and  are  then  most 
effectually  securing  our  own  interest  for  ever,  when 
we  shew  the  most  affectionate  and  extensive  concern 
for  the  interests  of  those  around  us,  in  proportion  to. 
the  importance  of  each.  As  we  have  tker^are  op- 
partunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  aU  men.  And  let  m 
not  be  weary  in  well-doing :  for  in  due  seawn  we  jMI 
rec^,  if  we  faint  not  *. 

♦  Gal.  vi-  9. 
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As  we  have  therefore  oppartumty,  let  us  do  good  unto 
:    oilmen:  especially  mto  them  who  are  qf  the  house^ 
hold  of  faith. 

In  discoursing  on  these  words>  I  have  ahready  shewn^ 
"What  various  opportunities  we  have^  of  promoting 
$he  happiness^  and  preventing,  removing,  or  allevi- 
liting  the  afflictions  of  our  fellow-creatures :  by  the 
good  nature  and  courtesy  of  our  common  behaviour 
to  them ;  by  information  and  counsel  occasionally 
given  them ;  by  a  due  concern  for  their  characters 
and  reputations ;  by  our  countenance,  favour,  and 
interest ;  and,  if  their  condition  recjuire  it,  by  assist- 
ing them  with  our  substance  also. 

I  proceed  therefore  at  present,  as  I  originally  pro- 
posed, to  shew  you 

IL  Who  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  kindness. 

Now  concerning  this,  the  only  general  rule  un- 
doubtedly is  that  of  the  text :  Let  us  do  good  unto 
all  men.  He,  who  hath  created  us  in  his  own  image  *, 
is  loving  unto  every  man;  and  his  mercy  is  over  all 
his  works  f .  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
4md  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust  %.  We  ought  therefore  to  approve  ourselves 
the  children  of  the  highest,  by  being  merciful,  as  our 

♦  Gen.  i.  27.  t  Psal.  cxlv.  9,  X  Matt.  v.  45.  ^ 
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Father  also  is  merciful  *  .*  and  whatever  station  the 
wisdom  of  his  providence  hath  allotted  us,  fill  up  the 
sphere  of  our  influence,  be  it  greater  or  less,  witli 
acts  of  kindness.  The  affection  of  benevolence  wu 
planted  in  us,  and  the  exercise  qf  it  enjoined  us,  not 
for  the  advantage  of  some  few  particulars,  but  of  iB 
human  kind :  and  whoever  is  capable  of  being  tbe 
better  for  us,  ought  to  be  the  better ;  if  we  can  make 
him  so,  without  neglecting  others,  who  have  %tioiigea[ 
claims  upon  us. 

\xk  many  cases,  which  I  have  mentioned  to  yoo, 
doing  the  most  important  service  to  one  person,  wiD 
not  at  all  diminish  our  ability  of  doing  as  great  to 
others.  Communicating  of  our  property  indeed  will: 
find  here  we  are  not  to  understand  our  Saviour^a  pre- 
ceptj  give  to  every  man  that  asketh  qf  thee  "f,  in  tht 
utmost  extent  of  the  words,  any  more  than  $eyeai 
other  of  his  precepts.  Giving  to  every  one  thus»  m^ 
less  it  were  so  little  as  to  be  of  no  use,  would  sooq 
disable  us  from  giving  to  any  one ;  indeed  from  sup- 
porting ourselves.  And  therefore  his  meaning  must 
be  only,  that  no  person  should  be  excluded ;  either 
out  of  selfishness^  which  is  a  common  fault,  or  out  of 
malignity^  as  the  Samaritan  woman  at  first  would 
have  excluded  him  for  being  a  Jew ;{:,  and  as  rnanf 
of  the  Jews  excluded  the  heathens  for  being  idcist 
ters ;  but  that  we  should  extend  our  beneficence  to 
all  of  all  sorts^  on  proper  occasions,  as  far  as  can  be 
reasonably  expected. 

Suppose  therefore  an  entire  stranger  to  apply  for 
our  charity :  if  the  law  provides  a  method,  as  in  this 
nation  it  doth^  by  which  the  truth  of  his  complaiit 
maybe  examined^  and  relief  granted  him,  in  case  it 
proves  to  be  true ;  directing  and  referring  him  to  thst, 

*  Luke  Ti.  35,  SG.  f  (iuke  yi.  30.  X  ^olm  it.  9. 
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wiU^  ordinarily  speakings  be  sufficient ;  and  doing 
more  wiU  encourage  idle  vagrants  and  cheats.  But 
if  the  legal  provision  doth  not  reach  to  his  case ;  or 
if  the  officers  intrusted  with  it  are  so  hard-hearted 
as  to  reject  him ;  (which  is  too  frequent ;)  and  we  have 
means  to  find  out^  and  leisure  to  inquire^  whether 
he  wants  help ;  and  have  cause  to  think  he  doth,  and 
are  able  to  give  it  him ;  it  is  relation  enough'  to  U8> 
that  he  is  of  the  same  nature  with  us ;  and  recom- 
mendation enough,  however  unacquainted  with  him 
we  were  before,  that  his  necessities  have  brought 
him  to  our  acquaintance  now. 

Suppose  farther,  that  such  a  one  is  of  a  different 
party,  a  different  country,  a  different  religion,  from 
our  own ;  these  things  ought  to  be  no  bar  in  the 
least  to  any  needful  good  offices  from  us :  and  w^ 
shall  do  the  more  honour  to  the  party,  the  country^ 
the  religion,  of  which  we  are,  the  more  tender  com^ 
passion  we  show  him. 

Farther  still :  let  persons  who  have  done  us  injuries ; 
let  those  injuries  be  as  great  as  we  think  them,  though 
they  seldom  or  never  are  in  reality :  yet  they  remain 
human  creatures,  which  alone  requires  of  us  humanity 
towards  them;  and  we  have  perhaps  also  injured 
them ;  at  least  in  other  instances  we  have  offeiided 
both  God,  and  man ;  and  ought  to  forgive,  as  we 
hope  to  be  forgiven. 

If  indeed  any  unnecessary  kindness  will  certainly, 
or  in  all  likelihood,  produce  harm  upon  the  whole ; 
whatever  appearance  of  good  nature,  friendship,  ge- 
nerosity, it  may  wear ;  we  must  remember  it  is  a 
fifidse  appearance,  and  abstain  from  it  as  imaiotaL 
But  otherwise  the  rule  is,  to  do  service  gladly  to 
every  one  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Not  that  we  are  bound  to  do  them  equal  service. 
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Their  tides  to  it  may  be  very  unequal :  and  wine 
iherQ  i»  a  difference,  we  ought  to  make  one.  Nor, 
1)0  that  of  any  one  ever  so  strong,  should  we  so  ex* 
baust  ourselves  upon  any  single  object,  as  to  leaw 
nothing  for  others,  which  in  the  conunon  course  tf 
things  must  fSEiU  in  our  way,  and  may  deserve  at  lesit 
ai(  much  notice.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mwt 
not  reject  those,  who  nee4  assistance  now,  onder  pra- 
tmce  of  reservipg  ourselves  for  worthier  petitiOMn 
hereafter ;  be  alwajrs  waiting  for  a  fitter  occaaen  thaw 
the  present,  and  perhaps  iiever  find  it :  an  artifice 
which  it  may  he  feared,  some  have  employed.  la- 
deed,  evasions  are  easily  invented,  in  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  doing  good,  by  those  who  seek  for  them.  Aad 
aU,  ihat  the  teachers  of  religion  have  in  their  power 
towards  preventing  it,  is,  first  to  remind  men,  thst 
every  one's  true  interest  consii^ts  not  in  fencing 
against  his  duty,  and  getting  rid  of  it,  but  in  learning 
9nd  performing  it ;  then  to  state  the  grounds,  which 
different  jsorts  of  claimants  have  to  look  for  kindnesses 
from  them :  and  so  leave  it,  both  to  the  benevdwt 
and  the  selfish,  to  shew  what  they  are,  and  take  the 
consequences. 

The  first  and  usually  strongest  claim  is  proximity 
of  kindred.  They  who  are  nearly  related  to  us,  hdnag 
immediately  to  our  care.  Others  have  a  care  of  the 
same  kind,  incumbent  on  them.  And  the  good  of  tke 
whole  iQ  best  secured  by  the  due  attention  of  eyeiy 
one  to  his  own  part.  Accordingly  God  hath  inter- 
woven in  our  nature  powerful  instincts,  whicb  sd- 
monish  us  continually  of  this  obligation :  and  yethath 
admonished  us  of  it  again  by  express  words  of  Scrip- 
ture. J[f  any  provide  not  for  ki^  own,  ami  4f»^ 
ciaUyfor  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  tk 
faith,  and  is  worse  tlian  an  infidel*.     But  then  it 

♦  lTim.v.8. 
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iiiiist  be  observed^  that  prmnHmg  plainly  appears 
firom  the  context,  and  from  the  use  of  the  w<Hd  m 
other  places,  to  mean  in  this,  not^  laying  up  for  them 
without  end  still  more  and  more,  whidi  is  often  no 
duty  at  all ;  but,  maintaining  them  properly  out  of 
what  we  have,  which  is  always  an  important  duty* 
And  even  where  both  these  things  are  needftd,  bodi 
nay  be  done ;  and  much  room  left,  in  large  fortunes 
especially,  for  acts  of  beneficence  to  others.  But 
liore  now  is  one  instance,  how  easy  it  is  to  make  plan* 
fdble  excuses  for  neglecting  plain  precepts.  What 
|dea  can  look  fairer,  than  making  provision  for  those 
who  are  uidted  to  us  by  blood  or  affinity  ?  And  who 
can  fix  the  bounds  of  that  provision  for  another  per* 
iMm's  family  ?  Yet  bounds  there  are,  beyond  which 
we  cannot  really  increase  their  happiness ;  nay,  be^ 
yond  which  we  ought  not  to  considt  their  interests* 
The  duty  of  taking  care  to  put  them  in  good  circum- 
irtances  is  but  one  of  many,  concerning  the  disposal 
of  our  income  :  and  if  it  be  carried  farther  than  is 
ftiriy  consistent  with  the  rest,  great  wickedness  may 
be  committed  under  colour  of  it,  and  often  hath 
been. 

Another  ground  of  preference  in  doing  good  is 
friendship :  which  indeed  we  are  not  bound  to  con- 
tract with  any  one :  but  when  it  is  contracted,  (and 
we  find  our  Saviour  himself  had  his  beloved  disciple) 
the  ties  of  it  are  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded. 
Friendship,  when  strict,  comprehends  a  tacit  agree- 
ment and  covenant  between  those  who  enter  into  it, 
•to  look  upon  the  concerns  of  each  other  in  a  great 
measure  as  their  own.  Mere  intimacy  of  acquaint- 
ance is  a  lower  sort  of  friendship.  Cultivating  both 
sorts  by  mutual  kind  offices  contributes  very  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life :  and  may  contribute  to  the 
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improvement  of  each  party  in  knowledge  and  good- 
ness, jas  well  as  to  the  advancement  of  their  worUly 
prosperity.  Others,  it  must  be  supposed,  hare  their 
own  friends  zealous  for  them :  and  we  are  to  have  t 
proper  zeal  for  ours.  Not  but  that  one,  who  was 
unknown  to  us  before,  may  ofiten,  if  his  merit  or  ¥rut 
be  considerably  greater,  justly  expect,  that  we 
should  give  him  the  preference.  And  it  is  no  lea 
blameable,  than  common,  to  promote  the  interests  sf 
those,  with  whom  we  are  connected,  beyond  reasoih 
i^le  bounds :  raising  them  to  stations,  perhaps  at 
consequence,  for  which  they  are  not  qualified ;  aai 
depressing,  for  that  end,  others,  who  have  pretefr* 
ai<ms  far  better  founded.  Such  friendships  axe  plain 
confederacies  against  equity  and  public  good.  Ani 
if  this  be  true,  even  in  the  case  of  real  and  weQcho^ 
sen  friends,  much  more  strongly  doth  it  hold  in  that 
of  mere  favourites,  whom  we  have  adopted  from  ar- 
bitrary fancy,  or  liking  to  their  obsequiousbehaviour. 
For  indeed  worthy  characters  will  seldom  condescend 
to  the  meannesses  requisite  for  gaining  and  preserv- 
ing immoderate  degrees  of  fondness.  But  were  that 
otherwise,  private  partialities  ought  never  to  take 
place  of  reason  and  justice.  When  they  do,  it  is 
false  good  nature  and  gross  iniquity. 

A  third  title  to  peculiar  regard,  is  that  which  pe^ 
sons  acquire  by  having  done  us  favours.  We  are  ia 
strictness  the  debtors  of  those  to  whom  we  have  ob- 
ligations :  and  should  always  be  contriving  to  mtke 
as  prompt  payment,  with  as  large  interest,  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  heaviest  discourage- 
ments to  useful  and  kind  actions  and  undertakings, 
that  a  suitable  return  for  them  is  so  seldom  made. 
The  hopes  of  gratitude  prompt  even  the  selfish  to 
many  obliging  deeds,  of  which  they  would  not  other- 
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wise  have  thotight.  And  the  exercise  of  gratitude 
propagates  and  multiplies  new  kindnesses  continu* 
ally.  We  should  therefore  treasure  it  in  our  merno^ 
ries,  that  if  the  inequality  of  other  circumstances  be 
not  very  considerable,  we  are  always  to  do  good, 
where  we  have  received  it.  Yet  still,  when  there 
would  be  any  shocking  impropriety  in  this,  we  must 
excuse  ourselves  for  the  present,  and  make  the 
lyieediest  and  fidlest  amends  that  we  can,  some  other 
way. 

But  besides  those  who  have  a  right  to  the  especial 
notice  of  some,  there  are  others  peculiarly  enticed  to 
the  compassion  of  alL 

And  the  first  rank  of  these  consists  of  such,  as  the 
Scripture  calls,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  wretched  and 
miserable,  andpoar  and  blind  and  naked'^:  who  are 
wholly  or  nearly  destitute  of  Christian  faith  and  hope, 
and  ignorant  of  the  indispensable  rules  of  life.  Mul- 
titudes there  are  of  such,  even  in  this  enlightened 
nation :  and  multitudes  more,  who  can  scarce  help 
knowing  their  duty,  live  in  almost  a  total  disregai^ 
of  it.  Now  their  case  is  the  sadder,  as  it  gives  little 
concern  to  the  generality  of  other  persons,  and  per- 
haps none  at  all  to  themselves.  Yet  their  feet  go 
down  to  death,  their  steps  take  hold  on  hell-f.  There- 
fo9re,  as  parents  are  chiefly  bound  to  see,  that  there 
be  none  such  amongst  their  children ;  masters  and 
mistresses,  to  look  after  them  in  their  families,  and 
ministers  in  their  parishes;  so  all  people  are  bound  in 
proportion  to  think,  what  they  can  do  likewise  to^ 
wards  causing  the  glorious  light  qfthe  Gospel  to  shine 
into  the  hearts  of  men  %• 

Of  temporal  claims  to  the  kindness  of  all  without 
distinction,  the  principal  constant  one  is  undoubtedly 

•  Rev.  iii.  17.  t  P'ov.  V.  5.  X  Cor.  iv.  4. 6. 
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that  of  poverty :  especially  when  sicknesa  or  Iobms 
happen^  or  work  is  scarce^  or  seasons  rigorous,  or 
provisions  dear^  and  many  mouths  to  be  filled.  Hkj 
indeed  who  prefer  an  idle  and  vagabond  life  of  iNf- 
gary  before  honest  labour,  ought  not  to  be  enooQ- 
raged  in  it  by  relief,  but  abandoned  to  the  wretehed- 
ness  which  they  choose.  The  law  of  God  passes  sen- 
tence on  them,  If  any  (me  will  fwt  work,  neither  iel  Mm 
mU  *  .*  and  the  law  of  the  land  corrects  them  justly 
for  the  needless  weight  which  they  hang  upon  so^ 
ciety.  Nay,  such  as  cannot  now  labour,  if  they  have 
brought  themselves  into  straits  by  debauchery,  n^ 
ligenceor  extravagance,  though  they  must  havesom^ 
yet  it  should  be  a  sparing  maintenance^  unless  deep 
repentance  plead  in  their  favour.  But  the  distresKf 
ef  those,  who  are  brought  low  without  their  own 
&vlt,  and  have  striven  to  support  themselves  as  long 
as  they  could,  should  be  alleviated  with  the  tender- 
est  pity.  Especially  if  they  be  friendless,  as  weft  as 
helpless,  this  makes  the  height  of  a  compassionaUe 
ease.  A  man  in  this  situation  may  nominally  have 
many  and  able  friends ;  yet  if  they  will  take  no  com- 
petent care  of  him,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  retify 
having  none :  and  their  neglecting  him  is  far  firmt 
being  a  reason,  why  others  should  do  so  likewise 

We  may  indeed  allege,  to  excuse  our  parsimony 
towards  the  poor,  that  we  are  afraid  of  impostuiei 
and  of  throwing  away  our  charity.  But  then  mbj 
will  we  not,  where  there  is  any  likelihood  of  truth, 
make  inquiry  ?  Believing  every  one,  to  be  sure,  is 
feeding  the  unworthy  with  what  the  deserving  ot^bt 
to  have.  But  resolving  to  disbelieve  every  one  is  i 
mean  contrivance  to  spare  our  money,  which  both 
God  and  man  will  see  through.  Very  possibly,  after 

•2The8s.ui.  10. 
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our  best  care^  we  may  sometimes  be  deceived.  But 
the  more  danger  there  is  that  many  of  our  endeay ouAir 
to  do  good  may  fail,  the  more  care  we  ought  to  use^ 
that  some  part  however  may  succeed :  imitating  the 
wisdom  of  the  husbandman,  who  commits  to  the 
earth  perhaps  more  than  double  of  the  com  that  he 
expects  to  bear  fruit :  and  observing,  that  under  a 
similar  image,  the  Scripture  hath  expressly  given; 
this  very  injunction.  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed, 
and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand:  for  thou 
knowest  not,  whether  ehallprosper,  either  this  or  thai  ; 
or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good  *•  But  one 
thing  we  certainly  know,  that  all  attempts,  directed 
by  our  best  judgment  to  the  benefit  of  others,  will  aft^ 
least  benefit  ourselves.  For  they  will  improve  in  v» 
by  exercise  a  merciful  disposition ;  and  reconmiend 
tis  to  his  approbation^  who  graciously  accepts  tiie 
will  for  the  deed. 

Every  way  of  doing  good  hath  some  advantage^ 
peculiar  to  itself :  but  relieving  the  distressed  poor 
hath  many  considerable  ones.  Uneasiness  is  much 
more  strongly  felt,  than  satisfaction;  and  therefore 
taking  away  pain  is  making  a  greater  change  for  the 
better,  than  adding  pleasure.  Besides,  there  ia 
oftener  room  for  it :  and  it  is  commonly  sooner  done^ 
and  at  less  expence.  Bestowing  what  would  scaarce 
inake  one  in  moderately  good  circumstances  happier 
at  all,  would  give  comfort  and  joy  to  great  numbers 
of  the  indigent.  And  further  stUl  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  are  true  and  real :  the  wants  of  others  are 
frequently  imaginary,  and  on  several  accounts  unfit 
to  be  supplied^ 

But  though  poverty,  I  mean  when  joined  with  so^ 
briety  and  industry,  hath  the  strongest  title  to  our 
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regard ;  yet  the  two  latter  alone^  though  aocompl^ 
nied  with  no  distress^  greatly  merit  countenance  and 
&vour*  Frugality  and  diligence  in  a  lawful  caS&ag 
are  hopeful  marks  of  an  honest  mind.  And  it  woaU 
be  very  hard,  that  they,  who  do  their  best^  ahouU 
for  want  of  encouragement,  fail  to  thrive  and  rise: 
especiaUy  considering,  that,  while  they  labour  fer 
themselves,  they  labour  for  the  public  too. 

These  good  qualities  are  yet  more  deserring  of 
notice  when  they  are  adorned  by  knowledge  and 
ddlL  For  not  only  every  thing  valuable  ought  te 
have  its  value  properly  acknowledged ;  but  prefer* 
ring  persons  of  less  abilities  to  others  of  greater,  may 
occasion  many  to  suffer  by  their  ignorance :  and  it 
disheartens  men  from  attempts  of  excelling,  to  whieh 
they  should  always  be  excited. 

But  the  highest  sort  of  merit,  beyond  comparisoo^ 
is  that  which  the  Apostle  singles  out  in  the  text  to 
recommend  by  the  expression  of  the  hauiehM  if 
fmOi.  All  good  Christians,  being  through  the  grace 
of  God  conformed  to  his  likeness,  and  adopted  by  him 
to  be  heirs  of  salvation,  are  therefore,  when  taken 
separately,  called  the  children  of  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther ;  when  jointly,  his  family  or  household.  And 
there  being  no  admittance  into  his  family,  or  conti- 
nuance in  it,  but  by  such  a  belief  of  religion,  as  pro- 
duces an  uniform  practice  of  it,  therefore  it  is  cidled 
the  household  of  faith. 

And  one  reason  for  directing  the  primitive  Chii^ 
tians  to  do  good,  especially  to  their  brethren  in  the 
fieuth,  probably  was,  because  the  generality  of  them 
were  of  the  poorer  sort,  and  yet  were  least  likely  to 
meet  with  assistance  from  others :  their  headien 
neighbours  being  offended  by  the  singularity  of  their 
notions,  and  condemned  by  the  strictness  of  their 
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lives :  on  which  account  it  was  very  needful^  that  the 
rich  members  of  their  own  communion  should  con- 
sider them  in  the  first  place. 

But  another  main  reason  doubtless  was,  that  Chris- 
tians were,  what  the  design  of  Christianity  is  to  make 
them,  more  religious  and  virtuous  than  other  men, 
and  therefore  bound  to  treat  one  another  as  being 
so.  They  were  to  prefer  a  fellow  believer  in  their 
benefactions,  not  onlyfor  belonging  to  the  same  body^ 
but  because  the  righteous  is  mare  excellent  than  kie 
neighbour  *•  And  this  points  out  a  way  for  us  also, 
though  the  household  tfjidth,  in  outward  profession 
and  appearance,  is  of  equal  extent  with  our  country^ 
to  observe  however  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Apostle's  precept,  by  making  it  one  great  rule  of  all 
our  charities,  to  be  most  liberal  to  the  truest  Chris- 
tians ;  that  is,  the  most  pious  and  virtuous  and  ho- 
nest persons.  In  this  sense  his  direction  is  so  ex- 
tremdy  reasonable  and  important,  that  the  heathen 
emperor  Julian,  writing,  300  years  after,  to  the  hear' 
then  high  priest  of  these  very  Galatians,  to  whom 
this  epistle  is  written,  could  not  forbear  inserting  it 
in  words  so  nearly  the  same,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  from  whom  the  thought  was  borrowed.  Let 
us  ther^ore,  saith  he,  communicate  qf^ouar  siAstanee  to 
all  men,  hut  more  freely  to  those  of  goodminds  f*  And 
certainly  nothing  can  be  more  judicious  j;.    Every 

• 

♦  Prov.  xii.  26. 

f  KoiVMvif rcoy  o%tv  Tktv  xp^l^Ttav  &ira9iv  avGpmwoic  dXXa  roic  guv  twuuctmv 
ikivOipuitTtpov'  rote  ^i  avopoic  coi  ircvqatVy  hffov  cirapcf (fat  rq  XP*^  P"  ^^^* 

Ed.  Spanh.  Though  twuiKtct  may  seem  opposed  to  awopotc,  and 
therefore  to  signify  what  sometimes  hmesti  doth  in  Lattn^  and  ike 
hetier  iort  in  EngUsh  ;  yet  I  find  not  that  it  hath  that  sense*  And 
Julian^  a  little  before,  saith  we  must  not  neglect  rue  rtvnrag,  aXXms  n 
orav  Kal  tirutKiic  rtvtg  rvx^ci  tov  rpowov.  And  ArisU  Rhet.  L  1  •  c«  %. 
$.  8.  uses  iTUKiiQ  for  a  good  man,  and  tw  ttxtia  for  a  worthy  character. 
t  Donabit  [sapiens]  aut  bonis,  aut  eis  quos  facere  potent  bonos. 
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kind  of  distinction  ought  to  have  a  pifoportionabttf 
regard  shewn  it :  and  therefore  the  highest  and  most 
honourable  ought  to  have  the  greatest  The  private 
prudence  of  acting  thus^  though  a  selfish  reason^  de- 
serves mention :  that  whoever  assists  a  worthy  per- 
son^ may  be  sure  to  have  the  favour  gratefuUy  re^ 
eeived ;  and  as  far  as  possible,  repaid :  whereas  on 
others  there  is  no  dependance.  When  thou  wilt  do 
good,  saith  the  Son  of  Sirach,  knott  to  whom  thorn  doest 
it:  so  shaU  thoube  thanked/br  th^  ben^ts.  Do  good 
to  the  godly  num,andth€ushaUfindarecompe9Ue:  and 
if  not  from  him,  yet  from  the  Most  High  *•  For  God^ 
who  to  speak  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul>  t^  the  8a* 
piaur,  the  preserver  and  benefactor,  ^  all  men,  bnt 
especially  of  those  that  beUeve  f,  expects  iis  to  imitate 
him,  not  only  in  the  universality  of  his  beneficencei 
but  in  the  peculiar  notice  which  he  takes  of  the  fit^ 
test  objects  of  it«  And  accordingly  we  find^  that  this 
was  the  deliberate,  solemn  resolution  of  the  Psahnist 
O  my  soul,  thou  hast  said  unto  the  Lord,  thou  art  my 
God.  My  goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee  :  but  to  the 
saints  that  are  in  the  earth;,  evento  those  whoexcel  in 
virtue;  in  whom  is  all  my  delight ;{:. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  complaints  in  the  world,  that 
no  sufficient  difference  is  made  between  the  good 
and  bad  in  the  distribution  of  happiness.  And  though 
it  belongs  only  to  the  great  Judge  of  all  to  remedy 
this  evil  completely,  as  he  will  at  the  last  day,  yet  w^ 
should  every  one  contribute  our  utmost  to  lessen  it 
in  the  mean  time.  Not  only  the  interest  of  religion 
requires  it  of  us,  but  that  of  mankind ;  who  wiU  at 
ways  be  miserable  in  proportion  as  they  are  wicked } 

Donabit  cum  summo  consilio,  dignissimos  eligens;  Sen.  de  yitabeit 
c.  23.  wherei  and  c.  24.  see  more^ 

♦  Eeclus.  xiL  1,  «.        +1  Tim.  iv.  10.        t  PwJm  xvi. «,  3- 
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axid  it  is  encouraging  wickedness ;  not  to  encourage 
virtue.  This  neglect,  in  those  who  have  power  and 
influence^  produces  unspeakable  mischief :  and  in  all 
ranks  downwards,  it  must  be  of  far  greater  conse- 
quence, than  is  generally  apprehended,  to  lay  hold  on 
every  opportunity  of  shewing,  that  we  respect  and 
will  befriend  worthy  characters,  and  think  no  obli- 
gation superior  to  that  of  supporting  piety  and  mo- 
rals^ in  this  manner. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  the  chief  claims,  that 
€^n  be  made  to  our  regard  in  doing  good.  The  more 
of  them  unite  in  one  person,  the  stronger  his  pleas 
become  :  and  if,  at  any  time,  being  divided  between 
several,  they  make  the  rule  of  our  conduct  seem  du- 
bious ;  let  us  only  take  care  to  preserve  an  impar- 
tial desire  of  acting  rightly,  and  we  shall  make  few, 
if  any,  mistakes  of  great  importance.  The  integrity 
of  the  upright  shall  guide  them  :  and  the  righteousness 
€^  the  perfect  shaU  direct  his  way*.  Most  of  our  dif- 
ficulties about  the  best  sorts,  and  fittest  objects,  and 
requisite  proportions  of  beneficence,  arise,  it  may  be 
feared,  not  so  often  from  real  ignorance  or  doubt, 
as  from  unwillingness.  Let  us  all  therefore  endea- 
vour first  to  conquer  that,  by  reflecting  seriously  on 
the  many  and  strong  motives  that  urge  us  to  do  good 
and  to  cofivmunicate  t :  let  us  form  our  minds,  with  the 
most  assiduous  care,  to  a  temper  of  universal  bene- 
volence and  love,  not  to  be  exercised  now  and  then 
only,  on  extraordinary  and  distant  occasions,  but  to 
animate  the  whole  of  our  behaviour  to  each  other. 
To  the  exactest  vigilance  over  ourselves,  let  us  join 
our  most  ardent  prayers  to  God,  that  his  Holy  Spirit 
for  the  sake  of  his  blessed  Son,  may  quicken,  restrain, 
direct  us :  and  then  let  us  cheerfully  go  on  our  way : 

♦  Prov.  xi.  3.  5.  t  Heb.  xiii.  16. 
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where  the  case  is  plain,  follow  the  dictates  of  anhor 
nest  heart  without  hesitatipn :  where  it  seems  peN 
plexed^  judge  as  well  as  we  can,  without  scrupfe  of 
terror.  For  we  serve  a  most  gracious  Master :  and 
so  long  as  we  serve  him  with  a  sincerely  right  inten- 
tion, we  shall  probably  seldom  err  from  pur  dutji 
and  certainly  never  &il  of  our  reward. 
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JBlessed  are  they  which  do   hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness :  for  they  shall  he  filled. 

Whatever  objections  the  vain  or  vicious  make 
against  religion,  they  must  allow,  if  they  have  any 
regard  to  truth  remaining,  not  only  that  nothing  else 
promises  happiness  hereafter,  but  that  nothing  is  so 
likely  to  give  happiness  even  here,  as  that  disposi* 
tion  of  mind,  to  which  religion  proposes  to  bring  us: 
For  he  who  loves  God  sincerely,  and  obeys  him  wO- 
lingly,  and  trusts  in  him  cheerfully  ;  who  delights  in 
doing  justice  and  shewing  goodness  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  takes  pleasure  in  regulating  his  oon^ 
duct  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  Scripture  ;  study- 
ing to  be  useful  in  his  station,  and  keeping  his  heart 
shut  against  every  hurtful  indulgence,  while  he  opens 
it  in  a  proper  degree  to  every  innocent  gratification, 
hath  unquestionably  the  truest  enjoyment  of  his  being 
that  is  possible.  He  destroys  not  his  health  by  in- 
temperance, nor  his  fortune  by  extravagance,  nor  his 
character  by  criminal  or  mean  behaviour.  He  ge- 
nerally obtains  esteem  and  friendship  from  others ; 
and  he  always  feels  the  most  comfortable  testimony 
of  his  own  conscience.  Whatever  he  denies  himself, 
or  parts  with,  it  is  for  a  valuable  consideration,  the 
discharge  of  his  duty ;  whatever  he  suffers,  he  es- 
capes the  greatest  of  evils,  remorse  and  shame ;  and  he 

y2 
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enjoys  the  greatest  good^  a  conscious  senile  of  the 
Divine  favour^  conducting  him  graciously  through 
the  afflictions  of  this  life  to  an  endless  felicity  in  the 
next^  that  shall  be  the  more  abundant  fbr  them  :  and 
where  shall  we  find  upon  earth  a  securer^  an  easier, 
a  more  joyful  situation?  Right  actions,  it  must  be 
owned,  are  often  accompanied,  in  the  beginning  of 
a  Christian  course,  with  great  inward  struggles.  But 
they  diminish  continually  in  proportion  as  a  right 
temper  is  formed :  and  when  we  arrive  at  a  proper 
maturity  in  goodness,  we  shall  be  entirely  free  from 
difficulties,  and  absolutely  at  peace. 

But  then  it  is  objected,  that  allowing  such  a  state 
to  be  ever  so  happy,  we  have  no  prospect  of  attain- 
ing it  in  a  sufficient  measure  to  afford  us  any  feeling 
of  that  happiness.    And  experience  is  imagined  by 
too  many  to  confirm  this  apprehension.    Most  of 
those  who  live  either  in  vice  or  neglect  of  piety^ 
niake  at  one  time  or  another  warm  resolutions,  and 
it  may  be  vigorous  attempts,  to  throw  off  wrong  ha- 
bits and  become  religious.     But  they  find  it  an  un- 
pleasing,  laborious,  painful  work.      And  let  them 
endeavour  as  earnestly  as  they  will ;  nay,  be  ever  so 
much  persuaded  for  a  while,  that  they  have  gained 
considerable  ground ;  they  are  very  liable  to  relapse, 
more  or  less,  into  their  former  transgressions  •  or 
omissions,  contrary  to  all  their  hopes.     Daunted  at 
this,  they  draw  immediately  a  hasty  conclusion,  that 
nature  is  not  to  be  altered,  and  custom  is  second  lui* 
ture:  that  it  would  be  well  for  them  indeed,  if  they 
had  that  command  of  themselves,  that  some  have : 
but  how  much  soever  they  may  envy  them,  they 
must  of  force  be  content  with  their  own  condition ; 
for  it  signifies  nothing  to  strive  against  what  they 
shall  never  get  the  naastery  of,  or  aspire  to  what  they 
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shall  never  arrive  at.  And  so  they  sit  down  satis-, 
fied  with  this  plea^  lay  aside  the  thought  of  growing 
better^  and  then  of  course  grow  continually  worse. 
Yet  plainly  if  endeavouring  would  prevent  that  only, 
it  would  be  worth  while :  for,  next  to  being  goodi 
being  as  little  bad  as  we  can,  is  our  evident  interest, 
with  respect  to  both  worlds. 

But  we  may  justly  hope  for  much  more.  And  that 
we  may  not  doubt  of  it,  our  Saviour  hath  assured  us 
of  it.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  he  lays  it  down ;  Blessed  are  they  which  do 
hunger  and  thirst  a^ter  righteousness :  for  they  shall 
heJilUd.  Whoever  truly  desires  to  become  pioud 
and  virtuous,  and  pursues^that  great  point  in  the 
right  method,  with  due  perseverance,  shall  never 
fail  of  attaining  his  end.  And  the  whole  Word  of 
God  teaches  the  same  thing.  Why  then  should  we 
not  believe  it,  and  act  on  that  belief  ?  If  we  act 
without  it  indeed,  our  attempts  will  be  as  faint  as 
out  hopes.  But  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh 
the  world,  even  our  fakth'*^.  Not  a  presumptuous 
faith  in  ourselves  alone  :  that  will  certainly  deceive 
us ;  and  is  the  very  cause  that  so  many  fall  to  theit 
utter  ruin,  when  they  thought  they  stood  firmest :  but 
a  trust  and  reliance  on  the  promised  grace  of  God^ 
through  him  who  died  to  obtain  for  us  power  as  well 
as  pardon ;  a  fixed  persuasion,  that  we  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  us  :  which 
he  doth  by  a  double  assurance,  of  present  help,  as 
well  as  a  future  reward.  This  help  he  hath  expressly 
engaged  to  every  Christian,  in  every  difficulty,  on 
the  reasonable  terms  of  humbly  praying  for  it,  and 
honestly  making  use  of  it.  What  should  hinder  us 
then  from  working  out  our  own  salvation,  when  God 

P  1  John  V.  4. 
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is  ready  to  work  in  us  both  to  mU  and  to  do* ;  both 
good  desires^  and  the  accomplishment  of  them  ?  Oof 
bad  inclinations  may  be  too  hard  for  us :  but  not  tot 
him.  He  will  certainly  qualify  us  for  what  he  coio- 
mancb  and  expects :  else  his  precepts  would  btf 
mockery,  and  his  punishments  cruelty. 

But  still  it  is  alleged  by  many,  that  in  fact,  though 
they  do  both  endeavbur  and  pray,  they  cannot  be- 
come good,  even  in  their  outward  behaviour,  mrudb 
less  in  their  hearts.    And  perfectly  good  we  do  noi 
say  they  can  become  at  present :  but  why  Hot  suf-* 
ficiently  to  enjoy  from  it  much  peace  and  comfort  f 
Let  us  examine  the  pretended  impossibility  of  this  a 
little  more  distinctly.     It  is  confessed,  our  spiritual 
frame  is  weak,  and  was  grievously  disordered  by  the 
fall.     But  however,  though  in  our  Jtesh,  to  use  thif 
Words  of  the  Apostle,  (tubeUeth  no  good  thing, yet  qfier 
the  inward  man  we  delighi  in  the  law  of  God'f. 
Through  his  mercy  we  have  still  right  and  worthy 
principles,  as  well  as  wrong  and  bad  ones.  We  have 
still  dispositions  in  our  breasts,  to  esteem  alnd  honour 
goodness,  to  be  grateful  for  benefits,  to  observe  the 
commands  and  submit  to  the  disposal  of  a  just>  wise, 
and  kind  supetior.  Now  these,  directed  to  their  pro- 
perest  object.  Almighty  God,  are  love,  obedience  anil 
resignation  to  him,  in  which  consists  a  spirit  of  re* 
ligion.     We  have  also  by  nature,  not  only  tender 
affectioiKs  in  the  nearer  relations  of  life,  but  a  ge^ 
fieral  sense  and  approbation  of  honesty  and  truth,  of 
good-will,  pity,  and   forgiveness  towards  all  witk 
whom  we  have  to  do :  and  these  things  comprehend 
our  duty  to  our  neighbour.  Then,  as  to  what  we  owe 
to  ourselves :  reasonable  creatures  must  think  rei^ft 
ought  to  be  followed,  rather  than  passion  and  appe*' 

♦  Phil.  ii.  12,  \C,  f  Rom.  vii.  18.  22. 
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lite ;  must  condemn  the  excesses,  that  destroy  their 
understanding  or  health ;  ahd  be  shocked  at  violas 
r  tions  of  decency  and  modesty.  So  that,  in  truth,  we 
m  have  the  seeds  within  us  of  every  thing  good,  as  well 
b  as  evil.  And  aU  we  need  is,  to  cultivate  the  one,  and 
pluck  up  thb  other,  and  we  are  what  we  should  be. 
l^  It  is  acknowledged,  we  have  not  strength  of  our  own 
to  root  out  our  vices :  and  our  virtues  will  never 
1>ear  fruit,  without  kindly  influences  from  above. 
But  since  tiod  is  ready  to  give  us  all  we  redUy  want, 
I  *  %e  may  labour  with  full  as  much  assurance  of  suc^ 
ceeding,  as  if  we  had  it  of  oiir  own. 

TheJre  are  instance,  but  too  many,  of  persona 
bringing  themselves  into  habits  contrary  to  reason 
and  nature :  why  should  it  be  impossible  to  acquire 
such  as  agree  with  both?  We  can  abstain  from 
f-  faults,  for  which  we  have  ever  so  great  a  love,  when 
our  interest  requires  it,  when  sdme  favourite  pursuit 
or  fancy  is  served  by  it.  This  cannot,  therefore,  in 
general,  be  extremely  difficult :  for  very  often  the 
motive  of  such  self-4enial  is  trifling  enough.  And 
why  do  we  then  persuade  ourselves,  that  love  of  God 
and  our  duty,  and  ho>pe  of  eternal  happiness,  and 
fear  of  eternal  misery,  daniiot  h&ve  an  equal  influence 
upon  us  ?  The  truth  is^  we  need  but  try  heartily^ 
and  we  shall  find  it  can ;  shall  find  that  we  are  able 
by  a  firm  resolution,  founded  on  faith  in  Heaven,  to 
abstain  from  any  one  sinfril  action  whatever :  and 
therefore,  by  repeating  the  resolution^  from  any  num- 
bet  of  such  actions; 

indeed  merely  restraining  the  outward  acts  of  vice 
is  not  being  virtuous  :  virtue  consists  in  the  inward 
disposition  of  the  heart.  But  a  course  of  such  re- 
straints uniformly  carried  on  with  that  view,  will  as 
certainly,  in  time,  change  our  dispositions  in  this 
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respect^  as  we  see  it  doth  in  all  others.  We  grow 
contented^  and  pleased^  by  degrees^  with  every  places 
and  every  way  of  life  we  are  put  into  :  and  becomi 
fond  at  last^  of  what  we  were  once  quite  indifierent 
about ;  nay^  of  what  we  disliked  very  much,  fiat 
besides  the  general  force  of  custom^  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar complacency^  connected  by  our  Maker  with  tk 
performance  of  our  duty ;  which  the  longest  habit  of 
sin^  cannot  so  entirely  extinguish^  but  that^  whenerer 
we  return  to  the  right  way,  our  heart  will  apidud 
us  for  every  step  we  take ;  joyful  prospects  will  opoi 
to  us,  and  invite  us  on  through  every  difficulty ;  tiD 
at  length  we  shall  get  beyond  them,  and  find  the  wai/i 
of  tDischm pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  peace  \ 

Perhaps  this  may  not  be  so  soon  as  we  could  wish 
or  expect.    Yet,  not  uncommonly,  God  meets  the 
very  first  advances  that  he  hath  inclined  men  to  make 
towards  him,  and  changes  their  hearts  almost  totally 
at  once.    But  be  it  ever  so  long,  what  have  we  else 
to  do,  but  go  on  and  wait  his  time  ?    Attaining  a  re- 
ligious state  of  mind  is  not  a  matter,  at  which  one 
would  aim  only  if  it  could  be  acquired  in  a  short 
space,  and  with  little  trouble.     It  is  the  great,  the 
one  thing  that  we  have  to  be  concerned  about  in  life : 
what  must  be  done,  or  we  are  miserable ;  and  if  once 
done  well,  makes  us  happy  for  ever.  Therefore,  how 
slow  or  how  difficult  our  progress  may  be,  is  little 
to  the  purpose :  we  should  go  on  with  more  pleasure 
indeed,  if  we  went  on  faster  and  smoother :  but  our 
business  is,  to  go  on  as  we  can.    And  whoever  hath 
strength  enough  to  make  a  stand,  may  quickly  have 
enough  to  gain  ground ;  and,  by  pursuing  his  advan- 
tage, will  undoubtedly  at  length  get  a  complete  vic- 
tory. 

*  Prov.  iii.  17. 
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I  am  very  sensible^  faow  often  this  fails  to  be  the 
case.  But  the  reason  is  :  either  men  do  not  set  about 
^reforming  themselves  with  the  sincerity,  the  spirit  and 
the  prudence,  that  they  do  about  other  points  of  im- 
portance ;  or  they  have  not  patience  to  persist  in  it. 

Most  people,  far  from  wishing  to  mend  their  faults, 
are  very  unwilling  to  know  that  they  have  any.  Now 
'  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  In  all  other  em- 
j>loyments,  whoever  is  desirous  to  do  well,  examines 
carefully  into  the  defects  of  his  own  work,  receives 
with  thankfulness  the  judgment  of  his  friends,  turns 
to  use  even  the  censures  of  his  enemies ;  and  from 
whencesoever  the  knowledge  of  any  imperfection 
jcomes,  hath  no  quiet,  till  he  hath  corrected  it  to  the 
best  of  his  power.  But  is  it  thus  we  act  in  the  govern- 
ment of  our  hearts,  and  the  conduct  of  our  lives  ?  If 
not,  whence  comes  the  difference  ?  Doubtless  from 
hence,  that  we  are  not  so  sincere  in  one  case,  as  the 
other.  It  is  not  righteousness,  piety,  and  virtue,  that 
we  hunger  and  thirst  after ;  hut  a  fair  shew,  even 
though  it  be  a  false  one,  to  others  and  ourselves.  We 
have  small  regard  to  what  promotes  not  this :  and 
what  lessens  it,  we  consider  only  as  an  injury  and  a 
loss ;  not  at  all  as  an  opportunity  given  us  of  reform- 
ing and  improving  our  hearts  and  lives,  notwithstand- 
ing that  we  profess  the  strongest  desire  of  it. 

But  suppose  a  person  ever  so  desirous  to  conquer 
some  vices,  yet  if  he  indulge  others ;  or  suppose  he 
endeavours  to  get  rid  of  all  immoralities,  yet  if  he 
allow  himself  in  profaneness  or  forgetf ulness  of  God, 
bis  aim  is  inconsistent,  and  he  must  not  hope  to  suc- 
ceed. Every  virtue  is  connected  with  every  other 
virtue :  all  virtue  is  connected  with  religion :  and  they 
will  not  flourish  apart.  Specious  appearances  there 
may  be :  but  not  useful  realities.     We  must  hunger 
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imd  tMrst  (tfter  universal  righteamMU,  not  one  pirt 
onlf,  if  we  expect  to  be  fiUed  from  above. 

Nay  though  we  should  wish  to  grow  better  in  iD 
respects,  yet  wishing  it  fiuntly^  and  attending  to  it 
slightly,  will  never  effect  it  If  we  make  riches,  en 
power,  or  pleasure,  or  any  thing  else  of  this  worid, 
our  great  aim ;  and  look  upon  the  religious  and  maai 
government  of  ourselves  as  an  inferior  nutter ;  not  to 
be  overlooked  indeed,  but  requiring  only  so  mud  n- 
gard,  as  these  more  important  affairs  will  admit ;  ear 
improvement  in  it  wiU  be  very  little,  if  any  at  aB: 
Far  toe  cannot  serve  two  Masters  *•  But  did  we  onee 
see,  and  will  keep  in  mind,  that  piety  and  Tirtue  iie 
bur  business  here ;  that  forming  our  hearts  to  a  prao* 
tical  estecim  of  reason  and  truth,  to  a  temper  otjn^ 
tice  and  goodness  towards  men,  of  reverence  and 
obedience  to  God,  of  love  to  Christ,  of  joy  in  tiieHoIy 
Ghost,  is  our  main  concern,  compared  with  which 
every  thing  else  is  nothing :  it  would  make  a  wonder- 
ful difference,  both  in  our  diligence  and  our  success^ 

But  still  the  greatest  diligence  may  fail,  utiless  we 
fhroceed  in  a  proper  method.  If  we  resolve  against 
sin ;  and  will  not  resolve  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  things^  that  lead  us  into  it :  If  we  desire  to  grov 
m  grace  * ;  and  will  not  use  the  means,  which  God 
hath  appointed  for  our  growth  in  it :  what  wonder  id 
it,  that  we  fail  ?  Nay,  though  we  take  the  rightest 
methods  imaginable,  and  proceed  in  them,  for  a  time, 
with  the  greatest  spirit :  yet  if,  after  a  while,  we  be- 
come wearied,  and  faint  in  our  minds  X,  and  leave  otf ; 
all  our  past  labour  will  be  in  vain.  We  cannot  in- 
deed keep  to  the  same  pitch  constantly :  but  wheii- 
ever  the  want  of  it  hath  betrayed  us  into  a  fault,  we 
can  recover  and  raise  ourselves  up  to  it  again.  And 

♦  Matth.  vi.  24.  +  2  FeU  iii*  18.  %  Hcb.  xii.  S. 
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though  a  fresh  repetition  of  the  same  ttiidt  were  to 
succeed  often ;  yet^  recollection  and  fresh  resolution 
may  be  repeated  as  often^  tiU  through  the  grace  of 
God  they  become  effectual. 

But  here  people  usually  object;  they  cannot  re< 
solve  against  sin  more  strongly^  than  they  have  dcme } 
yet  their  former  resolutions  have  stood  them  in  no 
stead :  and  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  make  more !  Now 
every  one  sees^  how  absurd  this  way  of  thinking 
Would  be  in  the  affairs  of  common  life.  Scarce  any 
one  succeeds  at  the  first  trial>  usually  not  till  after 
many  trials,  in  almost  any  thing  they  go  about  to 
learn.  And  yet  what  do  they  do  ?  They  endeavouf 
on :  and  though  perhaps  they  cannot  possibly  be  more 
in  earnest  at  last,  than  they  were  at  first,  yet  insensi^. 
bly,  themselves  know  not  howy  they  overcome  the 
difficulty  so  entirely,  that  very  often  neither  any 
feeling,  nor  any  notion  of  it  remains. 

Let  us  therefore  imitate  their  perseverance ;  and 
not  be  impatient,  and  out  of  hopes,  because  of  a  few 
failures :  always  think  lowly  of  what  we  have  done  i 
but  always  highly  of  what  through  God's  help,  we 
may  do^  Being  uneasy  at  our  past  miscarriages,  is 
indeed  a  duty,  so  far  as  it  teaches  us  to  be  humblej^ 
to  ask  pardon,  and  strive  to  behave  better.  But  i( 
we  do  nothing  but  dwell  upon  and  aggravate  our 
fault  to  our  own  minds ;  till  we  have  so  little  opinion 
of,  and  so  little  liking  to,  ourselves,  that  we  have  no 
heart  to  set  about  amendment ;  a  sensibility,  thus  ex* 
cessive,  defeats  its  own  end ;  and  becomes  a  new  sin, 
added  to  all  the  former  *.  We  must  therefore  never 
despair,  and  give  up  our  case  as  incurable,  and  our 

*  n^*>rov  fuv  Karayvki9t  ruv  yivofuvutp'  tira  KuraypovQf  firi  «nroyy^ 
ouivTm'^-'a\Xm  iia^t  ro  rttv  fratSorpiSwir  Ilcirrwcc  to  waidtov ;  kvaaroiQ,  f^ffi 
iraXiv  fraXau,  fi<xp(£  ttv  ttrxvpoiroiij^y^.     6eXif<fac  Bii,  Kai  yiyovt, — tip  iraXtv 

airoyvffTaKat,  leat  aKoXuXtr.    Arrian  Epict,  1.  4.  c.  9.  versus  finem. 
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souls  as  lost :  for  they  are  not  so.  God  is  our  phy- 
sician ;  and  no  disease  is  too  inveterate  for  hinL  We 
have  only  to  study  and  follow  his  directions  faith- 
fully, and  the  final  event  is  infallible.  If  we  fail  in  our 
duty ;  we  may,  if  we  will,  from  that  very  failure,  get 
more  strength  and  skill  for  the  future :  by  observing, 
through  what  wrongness  or  weakness  in  our  temper, 
what  rashness  or  negligence  in  our  conduct,  the  ad- 
vantage against  us  was  gained  :  and  thinking  what 
precautions  will  be  most  effectual  ^against  anothor 
trial  A  moderate  share  of  time  and  pains,  honestly 
spent  thus,  would  give  us  happy  earnests  of  obtain* 
ing  at  length  an  entire  conquest :  which  however, 
though  always  possible,  will  be  much  the  easier  and 
surer,  the  earlier  we  prepare  for  and  engage  in 
the  conflict ;  before  we  give  the  enemy  leisure  to 
strengthen  himself,  by  further  weakening  and  cor- 
rupting us.  My  son,  gather  instructionfrom  thy  youth 
up :  so  shalt  thou  find  wisdom  till  thine  old  age.  Come 
unto  her  as  one  that  plougheth  and  soiceth,  and  wait  for 
her  good  fruits  :  for  tlwu  shalt  not  toil  much  in  labour'- 
ing  about  her,  but  shalt  eat  of  her  fruits  right  soon. — 
My  son,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  taught :  and  if  thou 
apply  thy  mind,  thou  shalt  be  prudent. — Let  thy  mind 
be  upon  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord,  and  meditate  com^ 
timudly  in  his  commandments :  He  sliall  establish  thine 
heart,  and  give  thee  wisdom  at  thine  own  desire  *. 

But  supposing  the  worst,  that  we  have  been  negli^ 
gent  or  even  grossly  sinful  in  time  past ;  yet  not  only 
reason  and  the  promises  of  Scripture,  but  experience 
proves  the  posrfbility  of  our  recovery.  Did  not  David 
recover  from  adultery  and  murder,  M anasseh  from 
idolatry,  Zaccheus  the  publican  from  covetousness 
and  injustice,  Peter  from  denying  Christ,  Paul  from 

*  Ecclus.  vi.  18,  19.  32.  ^1. 
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blaspheming  and  persecuting  ?  Have  not  multitudes 
in  all  ages^  many  in  our  own^  some  perhaps  known 
to  us,  recovered  from  the  vilest  acts,  from  the  long<» 
est  habits  of  sin  ?  Why  then  cannot  we  do  what  they 
have  done  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  indeed,  that  some  have  natu* 
rally  dispositions  much  more  favourable  both  to  innor 
cence  and  repentance,  than  others.  But  God  hath 
made  none  of  his  creatures  incapable  of  what  he  made^ 
them  for.  And  since  he  condescends  to  help  us,  we 
may  be  sure  he  will  help  us  as  much  as  we  really 
want.  The  weakness  of  man,  the  force  of  temptation, 
the  difficulty  of  duty,  are  of  small  account,  where  the 
Almighty  is  ready  to  interpose.  Our  own  strength 
indeed  cannot  increase, in  proportion  as  our  trials  dor 
but  that,  which  proceeds  from  him,  can.  And  this  is 
the  great  felicity  of  our  dependance  upon  him,  that 
while  our  sense  of  continually  needing  his  aid  is  fitted, 
beyond  all  things,  to  keep  us  humble :  our  assurance 
of  having  it,  if  we  will  ask  and  use  it,  gives  us  a  com-' 
fort  and  a  spirit  that  nothing  else  can  equal. 

God  will  certainly  enable  us  to  do  every  thing, 
which  is  necessary  to  be  done.    And  though  he  may 
possibly  suffer  us  to  strive  against  some  of  our  smaller 
faults,  much  longer  and  more  ineffectually,  than  we 
could  wish ;  yet  we  may  be  assured,  he  hath  wise  and. 
good  reasons  for  exercising  us  with  such  difficulties : 
and  provided  we  continue  the  good  fight  with  pati- . 
ence  and  courage,  whatever  labour  and  pain  it  may 
cause  us  now,  it  shall  not  hinder,  but  increase  our  re-' 
ward  hereafter :  and  the  prospect  of  that  is  abundant- 
ly sufficient  to  make  us  happy  in  the  mean  while. 
Not  that  we  can  ever  fit  ourselves  to  appear  before. 
God,  and  be  justified  in  his  sight,  on  the  footing  of  a 
covenant  of  works.  Far  be  from  us  the  haughty  ima- 
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gination.  We  desire  to  be  accepted^  not  for  iivhat 
we  have  done^but  for  what  our  blessed  Redeemer 
hath  done  on  our  account :  and  to  be  Jinmd  in  him, 
not  htmng  our  awn  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law, 
but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith  *.  After  this 
we  are  to  hunger  and  thirst  both  as  the  means  of 
personal  righteousness,  and  the  ground  of  God's  ac-- 
cepting  it  In  this  alone  we  are  to  hope  first,  and 
irejoice  afterwards. 

Yet  still,  if  in  this  Iffe  only  we  had  hope  in  Christ, 
we  might  sometimes  he  qf  all  men  most  miserable  f. 
Not  but  that,  even  then,  a  steady  course  of  virtue  and 
leeligion  would  in  general  be  evidently  for  the  interest 
of  mankind,  and  almost  of  every  incUviduaL  But  after 
all,  there  would  be  cases  too  often  happening,  in 
which  the  trouble  of  combating  evil  inclinations  and 
habits  would  be  so  great,  the  progress  in  goodness  so 
imperfect,  and  the  enjojrment  of  it  so  precarious  and 
short-lived ;  that  human  resolution  must  be  supposed 
likely  to  stagger  and  faint,  under  such  trials.  But 
since  we  are  assured  of  enjoying  to  eternity  in  perfec- 
tion, whatever  graces  we  have  cultivated  here  with 
sincerity ;  the  toilsomenessof  the  work,  and  the  slow- 
ness of  the  success,  ought  not  to  deter  us  in  the  least 
Let  the  watchfulness  over  our  conduct,  the  restraint 
of  our  passions,  and  wrong  desires,  be  ever  so  uneasy; 
let  this  uneasiness  last  ever  so  long ;  let  our  advance- 
ment, after  doing  our  best,  be  mixed  with  ever  such 
mortifying  failures  and  frailties :  yet,  if  we  be  faith- 
ful unto  Uie  end,  every  one  of  these  seemingly  dis- 
couraging circumstances  will  have  full  allowance 
made  for  it,  and  be  most  equitably  considered  to  our 
^vantage.  We  have  only  to  take  care  of  our  duty ; 

♦  Phil.  iii.  9.  f  1  Cor.  :^y.  19. 
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and  the  goodness  of  our  Maker  will  be  sure  to  take 
care  of  our  happiness.  Nor  is  it  iqdeed,  could  we 
but  think  aright,  of  very  great  consequenoe,  whether 
we  begin  to  taste  that  happiness,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  during  our  momentary  life  on  earth :  whiph 
jbiowever  truly  good  persons,  almost  if  not  absolutely 
without  exceptions,  dp ;  or  whether  it  be  reserved 
for  that  approaching  time,  when  all  they,  th^t  have 
hungered  and  thirsted  c^ter  righteousness  here,  shall 
he  abundantly  JUled  with  the  plenteausness  qf  Gods 
house,  aifid  made  to  drink  of  the  river  qf  his  pleasures*. 
Far  with  him  isjidness  of  Joy,  and  at  his  right  hand 
fkere  are  pleasures  Jbr  evermore  +.  Therefore,  my  be- 
hoed  brethren,  be  ye  stet^ast,  uumaveable,  akoaiyt 
pbomding  in  the  worh  of  the  Lord:  forasmuch  as  ya 
fm^w,  that  yow  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  LordX- 

•  P«.  xKKyi.  8, 9.  t  P8«  xvi«  H.  X  1  Cor.  xy.  58^ 
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jRwr^  religicm  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father 
is  this  :  to  visit  the  fatJierless  and  widows  in  their 
eviction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world. 

To  understand  the  meaning  of  these  words  fully/  it 
must  be  observed^  that  St.  James  wrote  his  Episde 
to  the  Jewish  believers  in  Christ ;  many  of  whom 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  apprised,  how  grievously 
the  traditions  of  their  elders  had  corrupted  religion. 
For  long-received  errors  are  seldom  entirely  cast  oflF, 
till  some  time  after  the  truths,  which,  by  evident  con- 
sequence, prove  them  to  be  errors,  are  embraced. 
These  new  converts  therefore,  being  accustomed  from 
their  infancy  to  think  very  highly  of  that  purity  of 
faith  and  worship,  which  was  their  principal  distinc- 
tion from  the  Heathen  world,  continued  even  after 
they  were  Christians,  to  give  it  an  undue  preference 
to  the  weightiest  duties  of  common  life.  Their  opinion 
of  ceremonial  worship  indeed  the  Gospel  had  probably 
lowered :  but  it  must  have  increased  their  esteem  of 
faith.  And  though  it  was  easy  to  understand  that  no 
faith  could  be  valuable,  unless  it  brought  forth  the 
good  fruit  of  universal  obedience ;  yet  wrong  inclina- 
tions led  many  to  mistake  the  matter :  who  accord- 
ingly contenting  themselves  with  a  speculative  belief; 
and  formal  devotion,  thought  and  spoke  ill  of  those^i 
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who  either  differed  from  them  in  religious  tenets^ 
or  laid  any  great  stress  on  moral  practice.  Now  had 
the  Apostles  indulged  imaginations  and  behaviour 
so  agreeable  to  corrupt  nature,  undoubtedly  ibmf 
would  have  gained  by  it  a  much  larger  number  of 
disciples.  But  they  had  not  m  learned  Christ  *.  Eaeh^ 
as  opportunity  presented  itself,  diligently  opposed 
this  dreadful  perversion  of  the  doctrine  according  to 
godliness  f ;  but  none  with  a  warmer  zeal,  than  St. 
James :  who,  presiding  over  the  Christians  of  Jeru- 
salem, must  have  had  the  most  experience  of  it.  He 
therefore,  throughout  this  whole  Epistle,  pleads  ear-* 
nestly  for  observing  the  moral  duties,  beneficence  and 
self-government :  the  latter  to  be  exercised  in  our 
words,  as  well  as  actions. 

But  especially  in  the  text,  he  hath  exalted  them  so 
high,  that  he  may  seem,  and  I  fear  hath  been  appre* 
hended  by  some,  to  exclude  every  thing  else  as  un- 
necessary. For  what  occasion  is  there,  it  may  be  said, 
to  concern  ourselves  about  acts  of  piety,  when  we  are 
plainly  told  by  an  Apostle,  that  a  good-natured,  in- 
offensive, regular  life  is  the  whole  of  our  duty  ?  Now 
had  the  Apostle  told  us  this,  he  would  have  contra- 
dicted both  reason  and  himself.  If  right  sentiments 
«nd  behaviour  be  requisite  in  some  cases ;  they  must 
In  alL  If  the  good  qualities  of  our  fellow-creatures 
deserve  proportionable  esteem ;  the  infinite  perfec- 
tions of  our  Creator  demand  the  highest  possible  vene- 
ration. If  we  owe  them  gratitude  fDr  the  kindnesses, 
which  they  do  us ;  we  owe  beyond  comparison  more 
to  him,  from  whose  bounty  every  object  and  every 
capacity  of  enjoyment  is  derived.  If  our  earthly  supe- 
riors are  entitled  to  respect  and  submission ;  the  King 
jmd  Lord  of  all  hath  an  unspeakably  stronger  claim, 

•  Kph.  iv.  «0.  +1  Thn.  vi.  S. 
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that  we  should  pay  him  the  profoundest  homage,  be- 
lieve his  instructions,  and  do  his  will  without  n^ 
serve,  however  notified ;  be  absolutely  reaigned  ti 
his  disposal,  trust  in  his  care,  and  live  as  being  al- 
ways in  his  presence.  If  lastly,  when  we  have  m» 
behaved  to  a  man  like  ourselves,  we  are  humbly  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  condescend  to  every  reasonaUi 
condition  of  pardon ;  surely,  when  we  have  sinaei 
against  our  heavenly  Father,  we  are  bound  to  tht 
deepest  selfK^ndemnation,  the  most  penitent  con- 
fession, the  readiest  compliance  with  whatever  na- 
thod,  he,  who  alone  can  judge  of  the  proper  on^ 
shall  prescribe  for  our  reconciliation. 

Plainly  therefore  a  religious  and  Christian  beha* 
viour  is  equally  necessary  with  a  moral  one :  ui 
there  can  neither  be  religion  without  feeling  and  ex- 
pressing reverence  to  God ;  nor  Christiam'ty  withoot 
believing  the  doctrines  and  observing  the  institatioiis 
of  Christ.    Nor  did  St.  James  imagine  there  conldi 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  him  enjoining  fiuth  and 
prayer,  giving  directions  about  public  worship,  and 
ascribing  great  efficacy  to  the  private  ministratkM 
of  the  Elders  of  the  Church.    Nay,  in  the  very  tisA 
for  from  excluding  a  spirit  of  piety,  he  supposes  thi 
good  deeds,  which  he  specifies,  to  be  done  witka 
view  of  appearing  pure  and  undeJUed  before  Oodefd 
the  Father.  The  persons,  to  whom  he  wrote,  had  ii 
doubt,  whether  Christ  had  conunanded  them  to  ke 
religious :  but  they  understood  not  fully,  whema  la* 
ligion  consisted.  Therefore  knowing  that  they  wanted 
comparatively  but  little  incitement  to  the  specidatiit 
and  devotional  parts ;  he  insists  on  the  other  datiiK 
in  which  they  were  deficient :  kindnesa  to  thefr  Wt 
thren,  and  virtuous  restraint  of  themselves.  ThnslK 
completes  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  in  perfect  luff* 
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monj  witii  that  which  St  Paul  hath  dsewhere  ghrefn 
hy  adding  to  the  oUigaticms  of  a  go<%  life,  those  irf 

a  righteoM  and  ^Aer  one  ^. ^ 

'  To  set  hisdoctrine  before  you  in  a  still  clearer  light* 
I  shall  proceed  to  shew 

:    I.  What  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows  «  theint 
■^  iffflictian  impUes. 

^i  IL  What  keeping  aursehes  unspotted  Jtem  the 
I  norU comprehends.  •! 

I  *i  t  IIL  That  these  two  things  are  principal  parts  of 
f:pnre  and  und^filed  religion. 
t  h  YTbsA  fnsiling  the  Jaiherless  and  widows  in  their 
,  qfiiction  imj^es. 

1 .  Now,  in  Scripture  language,  to  eisit  any  one  is  to 
take  such  notice  ofium,  and  treat  him  in  such  mannv , 
•a  Ms  condition  requires.  For  as  inattention  and  ne|^ 
iaet;  are  expressed  by  shutting  the  eyes,  or  turning 
^^iiiem  from  any  one ;  so  attention  and  r^ard,  whether 
^torder  to  pimish,  or  to  shew  favour,  are  denoted 
Ay  opening  the  eyes,  and  turning  them  towards  himt 
idi,  in  our  translation,  is  often  called  nisiting  ;  a 
'ord  originaUy  of  the  same  import  with  frequently 
^king  upon,  and  contemplating.  For  seeing  and 
^wing  any  case,  in  man  ought  to  be,  and  in  God 
i^dwajrs,  connected  with  acting  suitably  to  it.**  The 
^his  visitation  therefore,  when  wicked  persons 
nations  jire  the  subject,  is  the  day  of  his  venge- 
1 1  but  that  the  Lord  hath  visited  and  redeemed 
I  people^  is  the  highest  expression  of  his  love^. 
aihimd  in  one  passage  of  holy  writ^  these  different  senses 
Hedt^im  word  are  found  tc^ether  in  a  beautiful  oppo- 
dtttion.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Ood  qf  Israel  agamet 
Nalle  jpwferj^  that  feed  m^peopie:  -  Ye  haeeseattered 
Jhek,  and  driven  them  a$eajf,  and  have  uta  visHed 

•  Tk.  n.  \t.  t  Isa.  x.  S.  t  Luke  i.  68. 
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tkem;  bekold,  I  will  virii  upon  ym  ^  etnl  ^  fmar 
dah^s,  saith  ike  Lord*^  Since  therafdre  the  propot 
noti(5e>  to  be  taken  of  persons  in  distress,  is  to  giy6 
them  all  the  comfort  and  relief,  that  we  can ;  this  is 
what  visiting  signifies  in  the  text :  as  it  doth  also  ia 
our  Saviour^s  fatare  speech  to  those  on  his  right 
hand:  I  was  Hck,  and  ye  visited  me  f. 

To  visit  thus  the  fatherless  and  widows  is,  in  com* 
mon  acceptation,  a  work,  not  of  justice  but  of  conn 
passion ;  so  that  St  James  differs  in  phrase  from^ 
Paul ;  according  to  whom  the  second  great  duty  of 
religion  is  righteousness.  But  as  righteousness  theM 
undoubtedly  includes  mercy ;  which  indeied  is  but 
equity  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  strict  justioe  to 
Crod,  who  hath  entrusted  us  with  the  care  of  tfasem: 
so  mercy  here  must  include  righteousness  4  withoot 
wMch  it  cannot  be  real  and  consistent  Thero^art 
indfeed  persons,  who  shew,  and  perhaps  afibct  i4 
shew,  great  humanity  in  some  things,  without  h<mesty 
0f  heart  in  others.  One  sort  pique  themselves  on 
their  tenderness  and  bounty,  constant  or  occasional 
to  those  whom  they  happen  to  like :  another,  on  their 
charity  to  the  poor,  or  sympathy  with  the  distressed, 
in  general :  a  third,  on  their  affability  and  obligiiig 
deportment  to  all  the  world.  But  still,  on  some  oc 
casions,  they  will  be  oppressive  or  fraudulelit,  coi^ 
rapt  or  prejudiced,  cruel  or  negligent  Now  with 
men,  at  least  with  the  injudicious  and  inconaidente^ 
who  make  up  a  numerous  body,  such  partial  virtue 
may  often  take.  But  God  expects  umversal  right- 
ness  of  disposition  and  behaviour :  and  our  own  con* 
sciences,  in  every  serious  hour,  will  reproach  us,  if 
we  fiul  in  any  brmndL  A  conduct  in  some  prails 
beneficent,  in  others  injurious,  must  of  necessity  he 
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less  useful  to  mankmd  tlian  it  ought :  and  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  always,  will  be  hurtful  on  the  whole, 
both  by  its  immediate  effects,  and  the  bad  influence 
of  its  example. 

Jt^Fint  therefore  the  foundation  of  justice  must  be 
laid ;  and  then  the  beautiful  superstructure  of  mercy 
will  stand  firm ;  which  every  one  to  his  power  should 
be  industrious  in  raising.  For  the  state  of  the  world 
very  loudly  demands,  that  we  not  only  abstain  from 
doing  harm  to  each  other,  but  do  every  kind  of  good^ 
that  we  possibly  can.  St.  James  indeed  hath  men* 
tioned  but  one,  visiting  the  widows  and/latherless  m 
their  qfflietUm.  But  our  Saviour  adds  more  acts  of 
compassion,  concerning  which  inquiry  will  be  made 
atthekstday:  and  though  he  seems  to  speak  as  if 
these  alone  would  determine  our  final  state ;  yet  he 
speaks  in  the  same  manner,  of  other  virtues,. in  his 
sermon  on  the  mount.  And  not  only  this,  but  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture  proves,  that  every  virtue 
must  be  practised ;  though  frequently  future  happi- 
ness is  promised  to  a  single  one :  under  which,  in  thai; 
case,  all  the  rest,  especially  of  the  same  sort,  are  meant; 
to  be  comprehended.  For  as  they  flow  from  the  same 
principle,  and  are  naturally  connected,  they  are  not 
supposed  to  be  unnaturally  disjoined.  Thus  in  some 
places  the  love,  in  others  the  fear,  or  even  the  belief 
alone,  of  God,  is  put  for  the  whole  of  religion ;  just 
as  kindness  to  a^cted  orphans  and  widows  is  put 
here  for  the  whole  of  benevolence. 

Nor  indeed  was  it  easy,  if  possible,  to  have  pitched 
on  a  more  proper  specimen.  Virtuous  actions  are 
laudable  only  so  far  as  they  proceed  from  virtuous 
motives.  Now  some  parts  of  kind  behaviour  may  be 
intended  merely  to  procure  a  return  of  the  same :  as 
complaisance  and  courtesy.    Others  may  be  artful 
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eoBtritances  to  promote  our  own  more  impoartent 
worldly  interests :  as  the  nraltitude  of  servicesy  greit 
and  small,  which  men  are  so  officious  in  doing  tfa^ 
superiors.  And  the  vanity  of  raising  a  high  chano* 
ter  may  produce  not  a  few :  indeed  all  that  lie  opeir 
to  pubUc  obsenration.  But  comforting  and  asaistiiig 
tiie  afflicted  and  helpless  poor,  is  a  melancholy,  trou- 
blesome, expensive  work :  and  if  performed  with  tbe 
privacy,  needful  to  acquit  it  from  the  censure  of  os- 
tentation,  attracts  but  little  of  the  worid's  regavd, 
which  is  commonly  fixed  on  objects  widely  difibrent 
Iliis  instance  therefore  was  chosen  by  our  Apostie 
with  the  utmost  prudence,  to  remind  men>  that  the 
only  genuine  beneficence  is  that,  which  extends,  as 
^portunity  offers,  to  the  least  inviting  cases. 

Our  Saviour  himself  gave  a  rule  of  the  same  ten- 
deaty,  when,  at  a  large  feast,  he  said  to  kim,  tiai 
hmde  km;  when  tkou  mdhest  a  dinner  or  a  wmpper^ 
call  not  thy  friends y  nor  thy  brethren,  neither  thy  Mm- 
men,  nor  rich  neighbours  ;  lest  they  also  bid  thee  again, 
and  a  recompense  he  nMde  thee.  But  when  thou  mahest 
a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind; 
imd  thou  shall  be  blessed.  For  they  caamat  recompense 
thee  :for  thou  shait  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection 
of  the  just  *•  His  meaning  was  not,  to  forbid  any  of 
the  proprieties  or  civilities  of  life ;  much  less  to  enjoin 
a  perverse  affectetion  of  contradicting  them.  Neither 
his  doctrine  nor  his  temper,  were  of  this  turn.  On 
the  contrary,  he  wrought  a  miracle  once,  to  enaUe 
the  master  of  a  family  to  entertain  his  guests  more 
plentifully  f.  But  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  language, 
in  comparing  two  things,  is  seemingly  to  prohibit 
that,  which  is  only  designed  to  be  represented  as  tbe 
less  valuable.  Thus  in  the  Old  Testament  God  saith> 

•  Luke  xiv.  12.  14.  f  John  ii.  1,  &c. 
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IfKnUhme  mercy,  and  not  Menflee''^ ;  that  is,  I  esteem 
it  more  than  sacrifice.  Here  then,  in  the  same  jnan- 
ner,  our  blessed  Lord  means  to  prefer  charity  to  the 
jpoor,  before  hospitality  and  generosity  to  such  as 
need  it  not ;  and  onder  this  one  example  to  intimate 
a  general  caution,  that  we  should  not  content  omv 
selves  with  the  performance  of  the  more  pleasing 
offices  of  society ;  (because  our  inducements  to  these 
iintay  be  doubtfdl)  but  prove  to  others  and  our  own 
minds,  that  our  goodness  is  real  and  universal,  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  care  to  fulfil  those  obligations^ 
which  we  should  naturally  be  most  indined  to  omit. 
And  as  these  are  not  the  same  in  all  men  ^  but  scnne 
are  aptest  to  fail  in  one  expression  of  humanity,  and 
some  in  another ;  we  ought  none  of  us  to  consider 
any  single  branch,  however  excellent,  as  if  it  were 
the  whole ;  but  each  to  think  over  the  several  par* 
tiiculars,  be  they  of  more  or  less  moment,  in  which  he 
can  add  to  the  satisfaction,  or  diminish  the  uneasiness 
of  his  fellow-creatures :  that  so,  by  exerting  a  bene- 
volence, not  lavished  promiscuously,  but  propor«- 
tioned  with  judgment,  to  every  person  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence,  he  may,  in  this  part  of  his 
duty,  he  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing  f. 

Usually  indeed  the  rich  and  great  can  do  good  by 
lar  the  most  effiectuaUy  and  extensively.  But  others 
also,  by  dutifulness  or  affection  shewn  in  the  nearer 
relations  of  life,  by  virtuous  example,  advice  pru* 
tdently  given,  seasonable  assistance,  deserved  recom<r 
mendation,  fidthf ol  service,  compassionate  sympathy^ 
obliging  notice,  innocent  cheerfulness,  and  even  com* 
mon  good  humour,  may  be  instruments  of  mudi 
more  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  aU  around  them^ 
than  is  generally  imagined* 

t  Qo6.'Vi.  6.     Matt.  ix.  19.  t  <iami»i  i*  4. 
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Bui  I  now  proceed  to  shew  you, 

II.  What  keeping  aursehes  utupoUed  /rom  Ae 
world  comprehends. 

And  in  general  it  means^  preserving  our  Uyea  tad 
our  hearts  free  from  those  vices  to  which  either  the 
natural  impressions  of  sensible  objects,  or  the  addi- 
tional force  given  them  by  prevailing  custom,  may 
expose  us.    Now  these  are  of  difierent  aorta.     We 
may  leam  from  the  worM  selfishness,  envy,  reaoit- 
ment.    But  these  interfere  so  continually  both  witi 
justice  and  humanity,  that  in  effect  you  have  beet 
cautioned  against  them  under  the  former  head.  Wf 
may  also  leam  pride :  a  sin,  which  taints  the  mind  of 
man  beyond  most  things :  not  only  renders  him  dis- 
agreeable and  injurious,  and  prevents  his  makiqg 
reparation,thoughsensiblethathe  owes  it ;  but  keeps 
him  from  perceiving  his  faults  and  his  follies,  and 
tempts  him  to  think  that  application  even  to  God 
for  pardon  and  assistance  is  beneath  him.    Yet  with 
this  dreadful  spirit  our  nature  is  so  deeply  infected, 
and  we  strengthen  one  another  so  much  in  it  by  our 
behaviour,  that  it  requires,  both  a  strict  search  to 
find  how  far  we  are  guilty  of  it,  and  uncommon  care 
to  root  it  out 

But  the  most  prevailing  defilement  of  the  world 
is  immoderate  love  of  pleasure :  a  disposition  of 
worse  consequence,  as. multitudes  profess  not  to  see 
the  harm  of  it  For  they  conceive  such  exceedingly 
high  opinions  of  the  merit  of  good  nature,  and  then* 
own  share  in  this  merit,  that  they  are  perfectly  in- 
different about  every  thing  else,  and  violate  the 
plainest  rules  of  sobriety  and  chastity  without  scru- 
ple. Yet  such  men  will  appear,  when  the  matter  is 
examined,  extremely  deficient  in  the  very  point,  on 
which  they  rest  their  character.    For  they  always 
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grieve  and  afflict  their  frieiids ;  tiiey  frequently 
wrongs  in  rarions  ways^  those  whose  happiness  thqr 
were  bound,  and  perhaps  had  engaged,  principally 
to  consult ;  they  entice  others  into  sin,  and  leave 
them  afterwards  exposed  to  wretchedness ;  they  in- 
troduce  dissensions  and  dishonour  into  fiunilies,  they 
disorder  and  weaken  human  society.  And  the  wrong- 
ness  of  their  conduct  is  so  evident,  that  they  are 
usually  forced  by  a  variety  of  arts  to  banish  reflec- 
tion ;  that  they  may,  if  possible,  be  ignorant  of  their 
Qwn  guilt,  or  at  least  inattentive  to  it.  For  would 
they  but  consider  at  all  seriously,  and  without  pal- 
Hating,  what  unkind  and  cruel  things  they  do,  what 
good  and  worthy  actions  their  course  pf  life  obliges 
them  to  omit,  and  how  strongly  their  example  tenda 
to  make  others  perhaps  worse  than  themselves ;  th^ 
could  not  fail  to  see,  that  whatever  pretences,  «id 
sometimes  plausible  ones,  there  may  be  to  the  con- 
trary, no  two  things  upon  earth  are  in  reality  more 
inconsistent,  than  good  nature  and  debauchery. 

Indeed  great  numbers  will  acknowledge  this ;  who 
yet  strenuously  plead,  that  provided  they  do  nothing 
prejudicial  to  oUiers,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  divert- 
ing and  delighting  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  what- 
ever suits  their  fancy.  But  besides  the  prudential 
objections  to  this  scheme,  it  ought  surely  to  be  ob^ 
served,  that  in  point  of  duty  we  are  bound  to  live 
and  act  agreeably  to  the  nature  given  us.  If  pas- 
sions and  appetites  had.  been  the  whole  of  our  in- 
ward frame,  we  might  allowably  have  indulged  them 
to  the  full,  like  the  rest  of  our  fellow  brutes.  If 
being  also  blest  with  reason,  we  were  taught  nothing 
more  by  it,  than  to  abstain  from  hurting  each  other; 
so  long  as  we  observed  that  caution,  it  could  not  con- 
demn us.    But  we  feel  ourselves  qualified  for  better 
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afid  waithier  occupationB,  than  the  most  umooeKt 
indulgencefr  of  sense.  We  experience  a  higher  ofidsr 
of  affecti<His^  endued  with  a  rightful  authority  cfwm 
the  rest  These  it  is  our  business  to  cultivate  hen, 
in  order  to  reap  the  fruit  of  them  for  erer  hereafttr. 
And  all  attachments  to  worldly  objects^  which  make 
us  overlook  the  worth,  and  neglect  the  improvement 
of  our  own  souls,  though  they  were  not  in  the  least 
injurious  to  others,  are  improper  and  criminal  da^ 
basements  of  ourselves.  Be  they  vehement  pursuits 
or  light  amusements,  grosser  pleasures  or  more  m^ 
fined  ones ;  that  we  should  Uve  to  them,  and  fillip 
our  time  and  our  thoughts  with  them,  as  muttitodsiv 
commonly  do,  is  altogether  unsuitable  to  creatarai 
evidently  formed  for  attentions  and  impreaaioiiB  ^ 
another  sort,  rational,  moral,  religious.  And  though 
our  present  situation  upon  earth  subjects  ns  to  many 
low  employments,  and  offers  to  us  many  low  gratis 
fications,  neither  of  which  we  are  to  disdain,  nnce 
they  are  appointed  for  us;  yet  we  must  habituate 
ourselves  to  a  superiority  over  them,  by  fit  exercises 
of  self^enial ;  and  both  consider  and  use  them,  only 
as  being  subservient  to  nobler  purposes ;  ever  fixing 
our  chief  regard  on  the  duties  of  life,  the  state  of  oar 
own  hearts,  the  relation  which  we  bear  to  God,  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  bliss,  for  which  he  designs  u& 
Else  fetr  from  being  unspotted  hy  this  world,  we  shsU 
be  so  immersed  in  it,  as  not  to  be  meet  far  tkeinie^ 
ritance  of  the  saints  in  light  ^. 

Accordingly  the  Scripture,  which  coming  bom 
him  who  best  knows  what  is  good  for  us,  ought 
surely  to  be  obeyed,  were  it  ever  so  implicitly,  both 
restrains  our  sensual  enjoyments  within  certun 
limits,  and  requires  a  great  disengagement,  from  the 

♦€ol.i.l^. 
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most  allowable  of  earthly  fiatisfisu^tioiis  and  advaii«- 
tages,  that  we  may  have  room  m  our  breast  for  purer 
joys.  Our  Lord  himself  hath  told  us ;  No  mm  «aa 
96fn^  two  nuuiere  :  far  either  he  wiU  haU  i^ 
love  the  other  ;  or  else  he  wiUhold  to  the  one  and  dee^ 
pUethe  other.  Ye  cmmot  serve  Crodand  Mamnum  *. 
And  his  Apostles  have  enjoined  us>  Set  ^our  ^eo- 
turns  om  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth -f^  L&oe 
not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world. 
J[fa$Hf  man  low  the  world,  the  love  4f  the  Father  is  not 
in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  qfthe  eyes,  and  the  pride  qfltfe,isnQit  4f 
the  Faiher  %.  That  is ;  immoderate  fondness  for  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  unreasonable  delight  in  behold-- 
ing  the  increase  of  our  wealth,  haughty  comj^Uusency 
in  pre-eminence  and  power,  are  not  dispositions  pro- 
ceeding from  God,  nor  consistent  with  a  spirit  of 
true  religion.  We  cannot  indeed  preserve  ourselves 
from  being  solicited,  perhaps  from  being  moved  and 
disquieted,  by  some  or  other  of  the  temptations  that 
surround  us :  but  from  yielding  to  them,  through  di- 
vine assistance,  we  may. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  for  this  purpose,  either  to  re- 
tire out  of  society,  or  live  uncomfortably  in  it  The 
duties  of  our  stations  and  several  professions  we  must 
fruthfully  perform,  as  part  of  the  service  which  we 
owe  to  God,  for  he  will  accept  the  commonest  labour 
as  such,  if  it  flows  from  that  principle.  The  natural 
gratificatious,  which  he  hath  provided  for  us,  are 
neither  unthankfully  to  be  condemned,  nor  beyond 
reason  suspected  as  unsafe.  And  they  who  run 
into  such  extremities,  make  religion  appear  uninvit- 
ing to  others,  and  lay  a  heavier  burthen  on  them- 
selves, than  thdy  will  be  able  to  bear,  at  least  witl^- 

*  Matth.  vi.  24.  t  CoL  m.  ft.  t  1  John  ii.  15, 16. 
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out  souring  their  tempers ;  a  grievous  fiiuit :  aadin 
that  case  the  less  excusable^  as  it  is  of  their  own 
bringing  on,  by  going  out  of  their  way :  whereas  going 
forward  in  it  would  have  entitled  them  both  to  surer 
protection  and  easier  pardon. 

But  still  oyer*firee  indulgence  is  much  more  gor 
neral  and  usually  more  hazardous,  than  over-strict 
abstinence.  And  all  persons,  especially  all  who  en- 
ter fiEur  into  the  world,  should  frequently  and  impw? 
tially  examine,  whether  they  are  indeed  so  innocent 
as  they  are  apt  to  imagine ;  whether  they  are  not 
growing  vain  and  thoughtless,  languid  in  their  senti^ 
ments  of  true  honour  and  virtue,  infrequent  or.  spi- 
ritless in  their  devotions,  unmindful  of  past  sins  and 
future  improvements,  forgetful  of  their  latter,  end. 
i  And  proportionably  as  they  discover  any  of  tiiese 
bad  symptoms,  they  should  take  most  sefious  ii^gflfid 
ihemseheSj  lest  their  hearts  he  overcharged  with  the 
cares,  the  pursuits,  the  diversions,  of  this  Jife :  and 
so  that  day  come  upon  them  unawares*. 

Let  us  all  therefore  determine,  neither  to  fly  from 
such  trials  of  our  virtue,  as  Providence  hath  designed 
to  strengthen  and  perfect  it;  nor  yet  run  or  be  led 
into  such  as  may  probably  overset  it :  but  use  the 
good  and  bear  the  evil  of  this  world  with  modersr 
tion ;  and  prepare  for  the  rewards  of  the  next  with 
diligence. 

.  Haviag  thus  explained  the  two  comprehensive 
duties  of  benevolence  and  self-government,  pre- 
scribed in  the  text,  I  come  now  to  shew 

11 L  That  they  are  principal  parts  oi  pure  and  wih 
defiled  religion. 

Indeed  without  them  there  can  be  nothing,  that 
deserves  the  name.  Religion  is  not  a  system  of  spe- 

*  Luke  xxi.  34. 
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eulative  opinions^  nor  a  ritual  of  forms  aiid  cer^no- 
nies :  but  it  comdsts  in  tbat  love  to  God,  as  a  being 
perfectly  holy  in  himself  and  good  to  us ;  and  that  dup^ 
tifulness  to  him,  as  the  Author  and.  Ruler  of  the  un^ 
verse;  which  engage  men  to  seek  his  fevour  by  im». 
tdting  his  nature  and  obeying  his  laws.  If  then  we 
neither  become  such  as  he  is,  nor  do  such  things  as 
he  conunands,  what  pretence  have  we  to  call  Our- 
selyes  pious  persons  ?  ^  We  hdieve  in  him.''  And  so 
do  ^  the  devils  *.*•  "  We  warship  him.'*  But  utterly 
M  wxm1[,  while  we  continue  to  be  what  he  must  for 
ever  continue  to  hate;  unkind  to  our  fellow  crea- 
tures or  imlnoral  in  the  conduct  of  ourselves.  Indeed 
what  desire  can  we  have  of  the  reward  which  he 
promises,  heiEtvenly  happiness ;  when  the  temper  ne^ 
oessary  to  qualify  us  for  enjoying  it,  is  directly  con- 
trary to  that,  which  we  indulge  ?  But  a  person  hu- 
mane in  his  heart,  and  careful  in  the  government  of 
his  appetites  and  passions  cannot,  ordinarily  speak- 
ing, be  far  from  the  Inngdom  of  Qad\.  He  hath  no 
worldly  motive  to  prejudice  him  against  religion: 
but  all  imaginable  reasons  to  hope  and  believe  it  is 
true.  ,  His  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  fit  will 
help  to  give  him  just  conceptions  of  God :  his  esteem 
for  it  will  teach  him  to  honour  God :  and  the  sense, 
which  he  must  have,  of  his  many  failures  in  it,  will 
powerfully  tend  to  make  him  humble  and  penitent, 
solicitous  for  pardon  and  assistance,  in  what  manner 
soever  bestowed ;  and  ambitious  of  that  blessed  state 
where  he  shall  sin  no  more,  but  his  weak  habits  of 
goodness  will  attain  their  maturity  and  bring  forth 
their  fruit  in  perfection. 

Thus  do  virtuous  dispositions  conduct  men  to  re- 
ligion :  and  in  return,  one  main  business  of  rel%i<M| 

*  Jamet  iL  19.  f  Matth.  xv.  9.  \  Mark  xii.  34. 
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ig  to  strengthen  and  improve  virtuous  disporitionar 
Doubtless  the  love  of  God  is  the  first  and  great  ccmh 
numdment  ^:  but  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  and  of 
inward  holiness,  are  the  principal  evidences,  which 
he  requires  of  our  loving  him  f*  Doubtless  he  is  to 
be  most  reverently  worshipped;  and  every  duty, 
which  he  hath  enjoined,  whether  by  reason  or  by 
Scripture  alone,  most  conscientiously  performed :  aH 
comparisons  of  one  sort  with  the  other,  which  may 
contribute  to  depreciate  either,  must  be  carefully 
avoided;  and  the  ine:q>ressible  good  influence  of 
merely  Christian  precepts  on  the  observance  of  aH 
the  rest/  thankfiilly  acknowledged.  But  still  moral 
obligations  are  by  much  the  most  numerous  and  ex* 
tensive  :  the  temptations  that  we  have  to  transgress 
them,  are  much  the  strongest :  the  good,  which  fid* 
fiQling  them  doth  to  mankind,  is  much  the  most  con* 
siderable :  the  proof  which  it  gives  of  our  advance- 
ment in  piety,  is  much  the  surest.  And  they  are 
completely  comprehended  under  the  two  heads,  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  good-will  to  others,  and  due  re- 
gulation of  ourselves :  one  of  which  includes  all  the 
exertions  of  virtue ;  the  other,  all  the  restraints  of  it. 
If  indeed  we  practise  ever  so  many  of  both,  only 
firom  regard  to  interest  or  ease,  fondness  for  ap- 
plause, fear  of  worldly  punishment  or  disesteem :  se- 
curing these  points  will  be  our  whole  recompense. 
If  we  do  it  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  that  sense  is  very 
defective,  whilst  duty  to  God  is  left  out  of  the  con- 
sideration. Nay,  if  our  principal  end  be  obedience 
to  him,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  our  obedience  is 
meritorious  or  faultless ;  our  pride  will  convert  the 
pretended  homage  into  an  insult.  But  if  we  fSuth- 
fuUy  endeavour  to  perform  every  moral  precept,  as 

*  Maltht  xxu.  38.  t  l  JoIm>.  5. 
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the  law  of  our  Creator;  not  trustiiig  to  our  own 
strength,  but  devoutly  using  the  appointed  means 
for  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  then 
with  humility  of  heart  offer  up  to  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther all  that  we  do,  as  cwr  recuonable  service* ;  but 
unworthy  of  his  acceptance,  otherwise  than  through 
his  mercy,  promised  to  the  mediation  of  our  blessed 
Lord :  this  will  be  the  fullest  demonstration,  and  the 
only  effectual  one,  that  we  can  give  oipure  reUgum 
mud  und^filed.  Scripture  teaches  it :  our  understandr 
ings  acquiesce  in  it ;  the  experience  of  the  great  day 
¥rill  verify  it :  and  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are 
expressljT  required  to  publish  the  notice  of  it  before- 
hand. Thi$  is  afaiil^fd  easing,  and  these  things  I 
wUl  that  thou  iffflrm  constantljf :  that  they,  which  hace 
belieted  in  God,  may  he  car^vl  to  maintain  good 
foorks  f • 

•  Rom.  xh'.  1.  t  TiU  iii.  8. 
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Having  a  form  of  godliness,  hid  denying  the  power 

thereif;  from  meh  turn  away. 

These  words  conclude  a  most  dreadful  descriptioQ 
given  by  St  Paul  of  the  state  of  mankind  in  the  laa 
day 9.  Having  foretold  the  general  practice  of  almost 
every  sin,  that  could  be  named,  he  surprizingly  adds, 
that  with  all  these  they  should  retain  a  mighty  pre- 
tencf^  of  acting  from  principle :  having  aformqf  god 
Uness,  hut  denying  the  power  thereof.  But  how  un- 
accountable soever  this  may  seem  in  speculation,  it 
is  common  in  fact.  And  we  shall  do  well  to  enquire, 
both  into  the  original  and  the  extent  of  such  beha- 
viour. For  though  remarks  have  been  made  upon 
some  instances  of  it  with  sufficient  severity,  little 
attention  hath  been  paid  to  others  of  almost  equal 
importance :  and  yet  we  are  charged  to  turn  away 
from  all  who  are  guilty  of  them,  as  blameable  and 
dangerous  persons. 

The  duty  of  man,  though  proceeding  all  from  one 
source,  naturally  divides  itself  into  religion  and  mo- 
rals. Our  understanding  and  our  affections  dictate 
to  us  the  practice  of  both  these :  and  both  evidently 
promote  our  happiness.  But  they  promote  it  by 
such  exercises  and  restraints,  as  the  inbred  disorder 
of  our  frame  makes  uneasy,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
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makes  them  necessary :  and  that  injudicious  tender- 
ness for  ourselves^  to  which  weak  minds,  as  well  as 
bodies  are  liable,  creates  in  us  a  strange  aversion  from 
entering  upon  a  course,  imagined  to  be  still  harsher 
than  it  is,  though  essential  to  our  welfare.     Yet 
avowedly  to  disregard  the  obligations  they  are  under, 
would  be  too  bold  a  step  for  most  men ;  who  must 
therefore  find  out  some  middle  way.    And  one  such 
way,  a  very  obvious  one,  is  dissimulation :  of  which 
accordingly  great  use  hath  been  made,   to  pre- 
serve a  shew  both  of  piety  and  virtue.     But  while 
just  notions  of  either  prevail  amongst  men,  it  will 
usually  cost  hypocrites  more  pains  to  gain  credit, 
than  would  be  needful  to  become  in  earnest  good : 
and  after  all,  they  but  seldom  fail  of  being  seen 
through  by  others,  and  yet  seldomer  satisfy  them- 
selves.    Mere  pretence  therefore  will  not  answer  the 
purpose ;  there  must  be  something  that  hath  the  look, 
€veh  to  our  own  minds,  of  reality ;  some  counterfeit  of 
our  duty,  substituted  instead  of  it,  which  we  can 
mistake   for  it.     Were  such  mistakes  involuntary, 
they  would  be  guiltless :  but  the  persons  deceived  in 
this  case,  choose  to  deceive  themselves ;  which  the 
vicious  are  both  prone  and  able  to  do  in  a  wonderful 
degree.    Thus  the  voluptuous.man  takes  up  with  pre- 
sent momentary  gratifications  for  his  real  proper  hap- 
piness :  and  the  artful  man  looks  on  the  cunning,  that 
only  serves  a  short-lived  turn,  as  genuine  wisdom. 

Now  in  just  the  same  manner  men  have  contrived 
to  set  up  for  religion,  some  one  thing,  some  another  : 
all  which,  though  exceeding  various,  go  under  the 
general  name  of  superstition.  And  several  of  these 
corruptions  might  have  their  first  rise  merely  from 
error  in  judgment  or  ignorance.  But  then  ill  design 
must  have  supported  afterwards  what  otherwise  good 

VOL.  u.  A  a 
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sense  would  easily  have  corrected:  and  the  main 
cause^  why  men  had  false  notions  of  God  atid  hb 
worship,  was^  that  as  the  Apostle  observes,  they  did  not 
like  to  retain  the  true  in  their  knowledge  *.  It  may 
seem  an  objection  to  this,  that  superstitious  observ- 
ances are  often  hx  more  burthensome,  than  our  rea- 
sonable service  f.  But  an  evil  heart  thinks  no  grie?- 
ance  so  heavy,  as  the  exertion  of  good,  and  the  minr- 
tification  of  sinful  dispositions :  besides  that  ways 
have  been  invented  of  lightening  the  other  burthens, 
and  reducing  them  commonly  to  a  small  matter.  No 
wonder  then,  that  in  all  ages/orms  ofgodHnesM  with- 
out  the  power  took  place :  and  being  greatly  diversi- 
fled,  as  different  occasions  invited,  have  not  only 
stood  in  the  room  of  all  that  affectionate  reverence, 
which  men  owe  to  God,  but  have  often  been  sup- 
posed to  compensate  for  breaking  the  strongest  of 
those  ties,  which  bind  them  one  to  another.  And 
thus  to  their  comfort,  they  found  themselves  at  li- 
berty, in  a  great  measure,  to  be  at  once  in  &vour 
with  Heaven,  and  wicked. 

Yet  still  there  was  remaining  in  their  breasts  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  their  behaviour  towards 
their  fellow-creatures,  which  the  grossest  perversions 
of  religion  could  not  quite  extinguish ;  but  it  wouU 
from  time  to  time  break  out,  and  be  troublesome. 
They  could  not  therefore  be  completely  easy,  till  this 
was  quieted  also :  which  accordingly  they  attempted 
by  the  same  method  that  was  used  in  the  former  case: 
debasing,  as  there  the  natural  awe  of  God,  so  here  the 
natural  approbation  of  virtuous  conduct,  into' a  spu- 
rious imitation  of  it.  Good  minds  esteem  themsdves, 
and  labour  to  be  esteemed  by  others,  for  acting  so 
innocent  and  useful,  and,  if  need  be,  a  self-denyisg 

♦  Row.  i.  28.  t  Rom.  xii.  1. 
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{Murt  in  the  community  of  mankincL  But  bRd  ones, 
fin¥rilling  to  purchase  the  applause  of  the  worU  and 
their  own  so  dear,  dress  themselves  up  in  false  jewels, 
formed  artfully  to  resemble  the  true ;  are  so  daggiei. 
and  cheated  with  the  blaze  of  these,  that  they  over- 
look the  inward  deformities  covered  by  them,  and  de^ 
mand  more  respect  from  all  around  them,  as  persons 
of  distinction  and  merit,  than  the  most  truly  valuable 
man  upon  earth  doth :  for  he  knows  his  imperfec- 
tions, and  who  hath  made  him  todiffer*. 

Thus  then  the  form  without  the  power,  though 
much  oftener  censured  in  religion,  is  perhaps  as  fi»- 
4iuent,  and  as  misehievous  in  morality.    Some  have 
corrupted  the  former  with  injurious  notions  of  God, 
-witli  absurd  modes  of  honouring  him,  with  schemsB 
aof  being  pious,  consistent  with  living  impiously^  And 
4ythers  in  like  manner  have  corrupted  the  latter  with 
idiimericai  imaginations,  with  pernicious  rules  of  life, 
^th  vain  contrivances  to  be  men  of  worth,  notwith- 
standing a  conduct  in  many  instances  notoriously  un- 
worthy. And  these  depravations  correspond  entirely 
the  one  to  the  other.    Only  the  substitutes  for  true 
Teligion,  though  widely  different,  arepiost,  if  not  all 
<rfthem,  comprehended  under  the  term'superstition ; 
by  which  name  they  have  been  plentifi^ly  exposed : 
tatid  the  substitutes  for  tone  morals  not  having  been 
collected  into  a  body,  with  a  general  denomination 
'isffixed  to  them,  the  abuses  introduced  by  their  means 
have  escaped  with  slighter  notice.  The  most  extea- 
aive  word  for  them  perhaps  is,  felse  honour ;  which 
therefore,  as  I  proceed,  I  shall  commonly  use  in 
speaking  of  them :  yet  it  b)r  no  means  includes  the 
whole ;  for  felse  good-nature,  a  different  thing,  is  per- 
petuity cried  up,  to  serve  just  the  same  purpose. 

♦  1  Cor.  hr.  7. 
A  a  2 
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But  however  impossible  it  may  be  to  fiini  an  adequate 
expression,  the  fact  is  clear ;  that  counterfeits  of  vir- 
tue,  as  well  as  piety,  have  been  sought  out,  with  a 
bad  design,  and  too  successfully. 

These,  in  some  breasts,  dwell  together  amicably ; 
either  so  adajpted  to  each  other,  as  to  join  in  approving 
the  same  actions ;  or  governing  by  turns  when  they 
differ,  and  dividing  life  between  them :  in  which  last 
case,  if  what  calls  itself  religion  chance  to  be  offended 
by  any  enormous  piece  of  iniquity,  some  sacrifice  is 
made  to  it,  in  acknowledgment  of  its  superior  right ; 
and  after  it  is  thus  appeased,  all  goes  on  as  before^ 
through  the  gay  and  flourishing  part  of  men's  days  at 
least.  But  some  persons  on  the  contrary,  impatient 
after  a  while  under  the  least  restraints  from  it,  throwtt 
off  entirely,  and  profess  honour  alone  for  their  rule ; 
on  the  dignity  of  which  valuing  themselves  beyond 
measure,  they  not  only  laugh  at  superstition  with  very 
superior  airs,  but  depreciate  all  regard  to  God,  as  no 
better  than  superstition.  Now  as  it  would  be  very 
unjust  for  a  man  of  good  morals  to  despise  religion: 
because  these  two  systems  are  not  only  both  true,  but 
indeed  the  same  truth :  so  it  is  quite  ridiculous  for  the 
man  of  mere  honour  to  despise  superstition ;  because 
these  two  are  not  only  both  false,  but  in  effect  the 
same  falsehood.  They  both  proceed,  as  you  have 
seen  already,  from  the  same  unfairness  and  incon- 
siderateness :  and  if  we  go  on  to  examine  their 
features  more  distinctly,  we  shall  see  the  nearness  of 
their  relation  still  more  fully :  it  will  appear  that  each 
depraves  equally  a  natural  and  good  principle  in  the 
heart :  that  in  each  the  depravation  is  brought  about, 
by  first  exalting  too  highly  some  one  or  few  things, 
to  the  disparagement  of  others  of  no  less  merit,  and 
then  carrying  the  favourite  point  so  far,  as  turns  it 
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quickly  into  folly,  and  soon  after  into  wickedness ; 
yet  all  under  colour  of  acting  from  the  noblest  mo- 
tives imaginable.  These  things  I  shall  endeavour :t0 
prove  and  apply. 

That  each  is  the  depravation  of  an  originally  right 
principle  in  our  hearts  appears  undeniably.  Were 
not  the  reverence  of  an  invisible  superior  foimded  in 
nature,  it  could  neither  have  prevailed  so  universally^ 
nor  stood  its  ground  so  firmly,  against  all  the  sophistry, 
with  which  unbelievers  have  attacked  it,  and  under 
all  that  load  of  absurdities,  which  bigots  have 
heaped  upon  it.  Again :  were  there  not  something 
essentially  honourable  and  worthy,  visionary  ideas  o£ 
worth  and  honour  could  not  have  obtained  and  sup^ 
ported  themselves  amongst  men.  So  that  indeed  the 
very  abuses,  which  are  objected  to  religion; and  virtue, 
will,  if  duly  considered,  amount  to  proofs  of  them. 
No  error  can  take  deep  root  and  spread  far,  without 
assuming  a  likeness  to  some  truth,  from  whic^,  tt 
eeems  to  spring.  And  the  primitive  likeness  must  be 
a  pretty  strong  one :  but  after  a  while,  the  likenei^  pf 
that  likeness  may  take  its  place,  and  by  degrees  all  be 
changed  into  a  contrary  appearance:  just  as  by 
fetching  a  large  compass  persons  may  seem  to  wft^ 
straight  forward,  till  their  faces  are  turned  the  oppq^ 
site  way. 

The  first  step  of  this  progress  is  usually  .fixing 
the  thoughts  and  affections  very  intensely  upon  some 
one  part  of  duty.  And  this,  men  argue,  is  being  con- 
cerned for  what  they  ought.  But  if  this  engage  us 
too  much,  other  objects,  intitled  to  our  attention,  must 
go  withouttheirdueshare,even  were  we  desirous  they 
should  have  it.  But  if  we  had  rather  forget  them, 
and  make  amends  for  it  by  paying  a  double  regard  to 
what  we  like  better,  there  are  no  degrees  of  neglect 
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to  which  we  may  not  thus  run.  Every  one  obeenm, 
that  in  religion  men  set  their  whole  hearts  on  smk 
darling  speculation  or  practice^  and  utterly  oTBrlook 
whatever  else  they  please.   Now  just  the  same  thing 
happens  in  morids;  and  several  of  the  instances 
cokicide.  As  there  are  some,  who  place  their  religioiif 
character  in  performing  certain  rites,  and  keepiag 
certain  rules  of  outward  sanctity,  without  the  fetst 
concern  about  any  such  temper  imd  conduct,  as  those 
rites  and  rules  were  designed  to  express  and  promote: 
so  do  others  put  their  moral  character,  if  it  may  be 
called  sneh,  on  little  external  proprietiesand  decencieft 
of  behaviour,   which  they  would  on  no  accoont 
violate,  yet  have  no  scruple  of  trampling  upon  the 
most  important  social  obligations ;  will  be  guilty  of 
the  greatest  injustice,  but  not  for  the  world  commit  an 
incivility ;  and  while  in  some  cases  they  most  rigidly 
observe  the  nicest  punctilios,  will  in  others  disguise 
the  vilest  perfidiousness  with  the  meanest  hypocrisy. 
Again :  the  whole  piety  of  many  lies  in  a  vehement 
seal  to  have  such  things  publicly  professed,  as  either 
they  do  not  believe,  or  at  least  will  not  practise :  and 
the  whole  virtue  of  others  consists  in  extravagant 
tatt:,  meant  to  propagate  high  notions  of  reditade 
and  intellectual  beauty,  and  harmonious  affi^^tioDs, 
which  have  scarce  the  least  influence  on  them  beymid 
words.    Again :  some  have  narrowed  their  Christian 
charity  almost  into  the  single  act  of  ahnsgiving  to  tbe 
poor,  on  the  strength  of  which  they  will  ventme,  not 
only  to  be  uncharitable  in  many  ways  to  whomsoever 
else  they  will,  but  possibly  dishonest,  intemperate,  dis- 
solute besides.  And  others  have  shrunk  their  boasted 
benevolence  into  a  partial  good-nature,  arbitrariljr 
exerted  or  withheld,  and  shewn  chiefly  perhaps  on 
occasions  very  ill  chosen ;  from  which  they  claim  si* 
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lowance  to  foe  as  inhumanly  barbarous  in  other  cases 
as  they  please^  and  as  profane  and  debauched  as  they 
can.  In  short,  men  turn  their  pretences  to  morals 
into  ahnost  nothing,  just  as  they  do  their  pretences 
to  religion :  and  in  both  they  proceed,  sometimes  by 
fashion  and  custom,  sometimes  by  mere  inclination  or 
humour.  To  some  things  they  adhere  firmly  without 
any  reason,  others  they  slight  contemptuously, 
though  grounded  on  the  strongest  reasons.  And 
thus,  on  both  sides,  attachment  to  truth  and  duty  is 
gradually  effaced :  till,  as  the  one  sort  can  be  very 
pious  with  as  little  true  religion,  as  they  think  proper ; 
so  the  other  can  be  persons  of  honour,  with  a  very 
small  share  of  any  single  good  quality.  Indeed  it  is 
pitiable  to  see  what  wretched  poor  remnants  of  prin- 
ciple such  men  have  at  last  to  pride  themselves 
upon,  and  dignify  with  pompous  names. 

Nor  do  both  sorts  agree  only  in  this  first  step,  of 
exalting  some  favourite  article  to  the  undue  depres- 
sion of  others,  but  in  the  second,  of  carrying  it  to 
such  lengths,  as  turn  it  into  folly,  and  afterwards  into 
wickedness. 

For  as  superstition  presses  the  obligation  of  many 
things  further  than  religion  requires ;  so  doth  false 
honour,  beyond  the  precepts  of  morality :  and  strange 
refinements  are  adopted,  by  the  one  in  the  service  of 
God,  and  by  the  other  in  the  intercourses  of  common 
life,  which  neither  divine  nor  human  wisdom  can 
possibly  approve.  But  further :  as  superstition  some- 
limes  obliges  men  to  transgress  the  rules  of  virtue ; 
so  doth  false  honour  very  frequently  oblige  them  to 
transgress  the  rules  of  religion.  And  indeed  the  su- 
perstitious man,  to  do  him  justice,  though  he  is  very 
apt  to  look  down  upon  morality  as  a  low  attainment, 
yet  in  general  doth  think  it  one  of  some  value :  but 
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the  mere  man  of  honour  takes  religion  to  be  down- 
right meanness ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  will 
pay  the  most  servile  court  to  an  earthly  superior, 
thinks  all  expressions  of  duty  to  the  Lord  and  King  <tf 
Heaven  and  Earth  much  beneath  him :  or  though  in- 
wardly he  thinks  otherwise,  yet  the  cowardly  fear  oi 
making  an  ill  figure  amongst  his  brethren  drives  him 
to  the  absurd  bravery  of  daring  to  aflfront  God,  though 
it  be  with  a  guilty  conscience,  and  an  aching  heart 
Further :  as  the  superstitious  man  holds  those  in  con- 
tempt who  observe  only  the  common  rules  of  piety; 
so  doth  the  man  of  false  honour  those  who  confine 
themselves  to  the  conunon  rules  of  virtue.  And  as 
the  extravagances  of  the  one  make  religion  despised, 
and  tempt  men  to  run  into  profaneness ;  so  do  the 
wildnesses  of  the  other  make  virtue  laughed  at,  and 
tempt  men  to  run  into  profligacy.  If  superstition  con- 
tradicts, and  then  to  screen  itself,  undervalues  reason ; 
still  the  fiercest  bigot,  or  most  frantic  enthusiast,  can- 
not have  less  regard  to  reason,  or  more  absolut^y  re- 
fuse to  be  tried  by  it,  than  the  man  of  false  honour. 
Nor  can  the  former  pay  a  more  irrational  worship  to 
his  Deity,  than  the  other  pays,  and  requires  that  every 
body  else  should  pay,  to  himself.  Further  yet :  men 
of  religion  and  virtue  are  humble  and  diffident,  can- 
did and  mild :  but  devotees  to  the  shadow  of  each, 
are  always  haughty  and  positive,  suspicious  and  ready 
to  take  ofience.  And  when  they  do  take  offence,  the 
hottest  zealot  cannot  easily  be  more  mischievous  in 
God's  cause,  than  the  man  of  honour  thinks  himself 
bound  to  be  in  his  own.  If  the  religion,  that  tor- 
ments and  sheds  blood  to  propagate  &ith,  be  cruel 
and  detestable ;  the  honour,  that  ravages  and  depopu- 
lates nations  to  extend  glory,  deserves  no  softer  epi- 
thets. If  superstition,  on  small  pretences,  enlists  nteo 
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into  parties^  bitter  against  one  another^  and  hurtful  to 
society ;  false  honour^  on  grounds  as  inconsiderable, 
raises  factions  equally  pernicious;  and  exacts  the 
same  perseverance  in  adhering  to,  and  going  every 
length  with,  the  side  once  chosen, -whatever  risk 
the  whole  may  run  by  it.     If  superstition  in  some 
cases  teaches  men  to  stick  at  no  wickedness,  under 
penalty  of  losing  God*s  favour ;  so  doth  false  honoiur 
in  others,  imder  that  of  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  what 
is  called  the  world.    And  if  the  former  gives  meb 
hopes  of  escaping  the  anger  of  Heaven  for  many 
known  sins  by  zeal  for  some  imagined  duty ;  the  lat- 
ter helps  them  to  evade  the  condemnation  of  their 
own  hearts  for  many  base  actions,  by  encouraging 
them  to  pique  themselves  on  some  one  point  of  merit, 
which  perhaps  after  all  hath  little  or  no  merit  in  it. 
And  thus,  as  under  the  influence  of  superstition,  all 
sense  of  true  religion  fades  away ;  so  doth  all  sense 
of  true  virtue  under  that  of  mere  honour:  till  at  last 
the  meaning  of  this  big  word  is  become  so  little  that 
a  man  shall  claim,  and  be  allowed,  a  title  to  it,  with 
ever  so  few  good  qualities,  and  ever  so  many  bad 
ones ;  provided  he  dares  but  venture  his  life  to  be 
revenged  of  those  who  shall  ascribe  to  him  any  of  the 
latter  sort,  which  he  doth  not  care  to  acknowledge. 
The  vilest  superstition  cannot  possibly  have  de- 
praved the  heart  more,  than  such  honour :  nor  usually 
are  its  ill  impressions  so  hard  to  change  for  better. 
And  therefore  though  a  state  of  corrupt  religion  be 
doubtless  a  deplorable  one ;  yet  that  is  still  worse,  and 
more  immediately  bordering  upon  ruin,  when  all  re- 
verence for  God  being  avowedly  renounced,  and  all 
concern  for  virtue  in  reality  extinguished,  the  single 
direction  left  for  human  behaviour,  the  only  principle 
)professedtokeepmen£rom  being  abandoned  through- 
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Mit»  is  an  tiry  notion,  which  will  easily  assume  any 
shape  to  serve  any  purpose,  that  they  please ;  or 
vanish  at  command,  when  it  can  serve  none.  It  should 
be  added,  that  as  superstition  is  a  much  wickeder 
thing,  for  corrupting  religion  under  pretence  of 
highly  respecting  it ;  so  is  false  honour,  for  corrupt- 
ing morals  under  the  colour  of  refining  and  exalting 
thenu  And  the  latter  corruptions  are  the  less  ex* 
cusable  of  the  two,  as  they  can  hardly  in  so  great  a 
degree  proceed  from  mistake :  since  the  duties,  that 
we  owe  one  to  another  must  be  considerably  mote 
obvious  to  our  apprehensions,  than  such  as  flow  from 
the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, his  Son  and  holy  Spirit. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  hope  it  is  evident,  that  these  two 
characters  are  in  many  particulars  directly  alike :  that 
where  they  are  opposite,  they  have  this  hkeness  still, 
that  one  is  as  far  removed  firom  truth  as  the  other : 
but  that  in  the  point  before  us  they  perpetually  agree : 
that  is,  in  being  specious  ybn»^  and  appearances  of 
the  two  most  valuable  things  in  the  world,  without 
having  tie  power  and  substance  of  either ;  in  ob- 
scuring by  this  fallacious  resemblance  that  know- 
ledge of  their  duty,  which  by  reason  and  revelation 
God  hath  given  to  men,  and  making  the  light  that 
is  in  them  darkness  *. 

¥et,notwithstanding  all  that  hath  been  said,  I  must 
beg  you  to  observe,  that  both  superstition  may  be  so 
spoken  against  as  to  depreciate  piety;  and  honour  so 
as  to  depreciate  virtue.  What  many  delight  to  re- 
peat, as  a  maxim  without  exception,  that  superstition 
is  worse  than  having  no  religion  at  all,  may  be  true 
in  some  cases :  just  as  it  may  in  others,  that  false  ho- 
nour is  worse  than  having  no  rule  of  conduct.     But 

*  Matt.  VI.  «8. 
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sitioe  either  of  these  may  prevail  in  a  very  amaU  and 
nearly  hannleas  degree^  or  in  a  great  and  pemidoua 
one ;  to  condude  the  highest  and  the  lowest  under 
the  same  condemnation ;  and  make  him  who  doth  no 
worse  than  load  the  foundation  of  truth  with  a  few 
ungraceful  superstructures,  equally  guilty  with  suck 
as  would  overturn  it,  is  either  the  grossest  unfaiiv 
ness,  or  themost  pitiable  want  of  judgment  Religion 
and  virtue  naturally  produce  the  happiest  effects. 
Erroneous  notions  in  either  tend,  always  to  weaken 
those  effects,  often  to  produce  the  contrary :  and 
therefore  it  should  be  the  constant  business  of  wise 
and  good  men  to  weed  them  out  of  human  minds ; 
but  with  the  utmost  caution ;  lest  while  the  tares  are 
gathered^  the  whecUalso  he  rooted  up  with  them  *.  And 
they,  who  manifest  no  feeling  of  this  danger,  have 
jeither  a  worse  intention  than  they  own,  or  a  zeid 
guided  by  very  little  prudence. 

Therefore  the  use  to  be  made  of  this  discourse  is, 
not  that  the  enormities  of  superstitious  men  should 
bring  piety  into  disgrace,  or  those  of  the  votaries  of 
false  honour  make  true  honour  be  deemed  a  phantom ; 
not  that  either  of  these  defective  and  faulty  characters 
should  keep  themselves  in  countenance  by  inveighing 
against  the  defects  and  faults  of  the  other ;  but  that 
both  labour  seriously  to  supply  and  correct  their  own, 
and  so  become  such  in  deed,  as  they  are  now  only  in 
imagination.  For  if  our  Maker  demand  any  obedi- 
ence from  his  rational  creatures,  it  must  be  paid  to 
his  whole  will,  however  made  known  :  and  if  we  are 
under  any  ties  of  social  behaviour  of  self-government, 
weare bound  to  whatever  is  just  and  fit.  All  genuine 
religion  leads  to  virtue :  all  genuine  virtue  to  religion : 
What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man 

*  Matth.  xiii.  29. 
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pmtoiumler^:  but  let  all  unite  in  the  practice  of  both, 
as  prescribed  in  the  Gospel.  For  there  and  there 
only  the  J  will  find^  (what  strongly  demonstrates  its 
heavenly  origin)  a  blameless  and  perfect  institution 
of  duty,  without  any  mixture  of  what  is  wrong,  or 
any  omission  of  what  is  right.  I^kanks  be  tmto  Crod 
for  his  mupeakable  gifi'\. 

*  Matth.  XIX.  6.    Mark  x.  9.  f  2  Cor.  ix.  15. 
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V^en  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  came,  God  sent  forth 

his  Son. 

HB  redemption  of  mankind  from  sin  and  misery 
Y  the  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ  was,  on  God's 
art,  entirely  a  matter  of  mere  grace  and  favour.  It 
epended  wholly  on  his  free  choice,  whether  he 
ould  send  a  Saviour  into  the  world  at  all :  much 
lore  at  what  time  he  would  do  it.  We  have  there- 
^re  no  claim,  but  what  is  founded  on  his  voluntary 
romises.  These  indeed,  when  they  were  given,  he 
as  bound  to  make  good.  And  as  some  of  them 
ot  only  assured  the  world  of  such  a  person's  coming, 
ut  fixed  the  time  of  it ;  so  accordingly  he  came  at 
lie  time  fixed.  It  hath  been  foretold  in  scripture, 
lat  he  should  appear  imder  the  fourth  of  the  great 
mpires  of  the  world  * ;  whilst  the  second  house, 
r  temple  of  the  Jews,  was  in  being  t ;  when  the 
ceptre  was  departing  from  Judah :{:;  at  the  end  of  so 
lany  weeks  after  their  return  from  the  captivity  §, 
ach  consisting  not  of  seven  days,  but  of  seven  years. 
Lud  in  fact,  just  when  all  these  marks  were  visibly 
mited,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  and  say- 
ng,  The  time  isfuyUled;  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
t  hand:  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel  ||. 

*  Dan.  ii.  44.  f  Hag.  ii.  9.  t  Gen.  xlix.  10. 

$  Dan.  bu  ft5,  26.  ||  Mark  L  i4r  H. 
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The  fulness  of  time  therefore^,  mentioned  by  the 
Apostle  in  the  text,  which  he  calls  the  appointed 
time  of  the  Father  two  verses  before,  is  plainly  that 
which  the  scripture  prophecies  point  out  and  deter- 
mine. And  this  being  kept  to,  as  it  was,  with  great 
exactness ;  reasonable  and  considerate  men,  if  the 
world  were  made  up  of  such  only,  would  have  little 
farther  left  to  do  in  the  matter,  than  to  acknowledge, 
with  due  admiration,  that  hnema  wUo  God  a/re  wU 
his  works  from  the  beginning*.  Still,  modest  in- 
quiries may  undoubtedly  be  made,  why  a  blessing 
of  so  great  importance  was  delayed  so  long.  If  rea- 
sons can^  found,  pious  minds  will  rejoice  in  them : 
if  not,  they  will  easily  be  satisfied,  that  God  can  see 
better  and  farther,  than  his  creatures. 

t  But  the  captious  and  the  arrogant,  they  who 
must  either  understand  every  thing,  or  will  believe 
nothing,  have,  it  seems,  insuperable  difficulties  on 
this  head :  and  the  one  point  of  our  Saviouf  s  com- 
ing no  sooner,  is  enough  with  them  to  destroy  his 
whole  claim  without  looking  farther  into  it.  For 
they  say,  if  either  his  instructions  or  his  death,  were 
of  such  consequence,  as  Christians  imagine,  why 
was  not  the  world  blessed  with  them  immediately  t 
Where  was  the  goodness,  where  was  the  wisdom,  of 
deferring  till  1700  years  ago,  what,  if  it  was  neces- 

*  Acts  XV.  18. 

+  Cels.  in  Orig.  1.  6.  §.  78.  objects :  Why  so  late  ?  Wky  into 
sudi  a  corner  ?  He  should  have  animated  many  bodies  and  baan 
aent  into  diflfereat  parts  of  the  world.  Origen  anawers.  that  be  en- 
tered before  bis  incarnation  into  all  that  lived  well:  that  ha  moat 
aiq[>ear  in  a  nation  owning  one  God,  and  having  prophecies  of  his 
connng,  and  at  a  time  when  his  doctrme  could  spread  * :  that  one 
Christ,  as  one  Sun,  was  enough  for  the  world ;  andif  not,  aH  (Suris- 
tians  are  members  of  his  body. 

*  On  which  point  al^o  he  insists,  1. 8.  $.  30.  showing  the  adranUge  of  bit 
appearing  when  the  worid  was  in  peace,  under  one  great  empire. 
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sary  at  all,  wad  equally  necessary  long  before.  If 
their  own  reason  was  a  sufficient  guide  to  men,  there 
was  no  need  of  his  ever  coming  to  teach  them :  if  it 
was  not^  he  ought  to  have  supplied  the  defects  of  it 
many  ages  sooner. 

Now  to  these  objections  it  would  be  mmwer 
enough^  that  God  having  borne  testimony  to  Chris-> 
tianity,  first  by  prophecies  evidently  fulfilled,  then 
by  miracles  unquestionably  performed ;  it  is  a  much 
more  conclusive  argument,  that  for  these  reasons,  it 
certainly  came  from  him,  and  therefore  came  at  a 
proper  time ;  than  that,  according  to  our  notions,  it 
did  not  come  at  a  proper  time,  and  therefore  did  not 
come  from  him.  Of  plain  facts  well  attested,  and 
plain  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  we  are  compe- 
tent judges.  But  for  creatures  who  have  only  a  very 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  a  very  small  part  of  the 
world,  for  a  very  few  years,  to  think  of  prescribing, 
by  what  steps  the  allwise  God  must  conduct  the  af- 
fairs of  it ;  and  at  whai  period  he  is  bound  to  do  this 
thing  and  that,  if  he  doth  it  at  all ;  is  such  amazing 
presumption,  as  no  degree  of  ignorant  boldness  in 
deciding  about  the  highest  points  of  earthly  know- 
ledge, makes  any  approach  to :  and  were  it  carried 
on  to  its  full  length,  it  must  end  in  downright 
atheism. 

For  suppose  a  new  set  of  objectors  should  arise, 
and  argue  against  the  creation,  as  these  do  against 
the  redemption  of  man :  should  ask,  if  a  good  and 
wise  being  made  the  world  for  our  happiness,  why 
he  made  it  no  sooner ;  why  he  did  not  make  us  at 
once  as  happy,  as  we  could  be ;  why  at  least  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  the  remedies  for  diseases,  the  se^ 
veral  parts  of  useful  ^md  entertaining  knowledge, 
were  not  discovered  to  us  immediately ;  why  the  ex- 
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traordinary  persons^  who  in  various  ways  have  en- 
lightened and  benefited  the  world,  were  sent  into  it 
so  late,  and  not  at  the  very  first ;  where  was  the 
goodness,  where  was  the  wisdom,  of  deferring  so 
many  things  till  these  later  ages ;  which,  if  they  were 
wanted  at  all,  were  equally  wanted  long  before? 
Could  any  other  answer  be  given  in  defence  of  na- 
tural religion,  than  hath  been  given  just  now  in  de- 
fence of  the  Gospel ;  that  God  knows  best  the  pro- 
per time  of  every  thing.  Let  these  objectors  there- 
fore choose,  whether  they  will  stand  by  their  objection, 
and  be  atheists ;  or  give  it  up,  and  be  Christians. 

But  to  supply  them  with  some  inducements  to 
choose  right,  and  give  you  some  further  satisfaction 
in  80  material  a  point,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider 
our  blessed  Lord's  coming. 

I.  With  regard  to  those  who  lived  before  it ;  and 

II.  With  relation  to  those  who  lived  after  it. 

For  thence  it  will  appear,  that  his  coming,  when 
he  did,  was  no  hardship  to  the  former,  and  an  un- 
speakable advantage  to  the  latter :  and  therefore 
was  well  and  wisely  appointed. 

I.  That  his  coming,  when  he  did,  was  no  hard- 
ship to  those,  who  lived  before  it.  For  though  his 
personal  appearance  was  late,  yet  that  doth  not 
hinder,  but  the  earliest  ages  may  have  been  greatly 
the  happier  for  it :  We  learn  indeed  from  scripture, 
that  there  is  no  sahation  in  any  other  * .  But  we 
learn  also,  that  the  salvation,  procured  by  him,  ex- 
tends from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  end  of  it : 
that  as  in  Adam  aU  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  he 
made  alive  f  .*  that  good  persons  in  the  first  ages,  as 
well  as  in  the  following,  were  redeemed  by  his  blood, 
who  being  fore-ordained  from  eternity,  to  be  numr 

•  Act!  hr.  12.  t  1  Cor,  xv.  22. 
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^ited  in  due  time  *,  is  therefore^  in  respect  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  his  deaths  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  fouindar 
4ian  of  the  world  f.  The  reality  of  this  efficacy  we 
hope  we  are  well  able  to  defend^  whenever  that  shall 
be  the  point  in  question.  But  in  the  mean  time  this 
is  very  evident^  that  whatever  motive  the  view  of  * 
his  sufferings^  when  past^  could  offer  to  God  for  being 
gracious  to  men,  the  foresight  of  the  same  sufferings, 
covenanted  for  in  time  to  come,  must  be  an  equal 
motive :  for  a  good  security  is,  to  all  intents,  equi- 
valent to  an  actual  payment.  And  therefore  the  death 
of  our  Saviour,  when  he  did  die,  was  just  as  bene- 
ficial, as  it  possibly  could  have  been,  ever  so  much 
earlier.  And  as  we  firmly  believe  that  it  was  highly 
beneficial  to  many,  who  trusted  in  God's  mercy,  with 
a  very  obscure  knowledge  of  him :  so  we  are  far  from 
denying,  that  it  may  have  been  beneficial  to  many 
others,  who  trusted  in  the  same  mercy,  without  any 
present  knowledge  of  him  at  alL 

We  do  indeed  maintain,  that  human  reason,  unas- 
sisted by  divine  revelation,  is  an  insufficient  guide 
in  matters  of  religion.  But  insufficient  for  what  pur- 
pose ?  Not  insufficient  to  shew  the  means  of  escap- 
ing future  misery.  If  it  were,  since  multitudes  have 
never  had  any  other  guide,  they  must  be  miserable 
unavoidably,  and  God  unjust  in  making  them  so. 
But  we  say  it  is  insufficient,  in  its  very  nature,  to 
give  men  that  degree  of  knowledge  and  goodness, 
and  consequently  that  futuve  happiness,  which  the 
faith  of  Christ  can  give  :  and  that  it  hath  proved  in- 
sufficient in  fact,  to  give  any  one  nation  in  the  world 
any  considerable  degree  of  knowledge  and  goodness 
at  all :  nay,  to  preserve  any  one  nation  from  being 
overwhelmed  with  gross  ignorance  and  wickedness. 

•  Titpai.  «,  3.  t  Rcv.xiii.  8. 

VOL.  II.  ^  b 
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That  the  heathen  part  of  the  world  hath  been  thus 
ignorant  and  wicked,  unbelievers  themselves  must 
acknowledge.  And  if  it  be  an  argument  against  th^ 
Christian  scheme,  that  nothing  was  done  sooner  te 
relieve  them :  how  much  stronger  an  argument  is  it 
against  their  scheme,  that,  according  to  that,  nothing 
is  yet,  or  ever  will  be,  done  to  relieve  them  ?  We 
teach,  that  God  sent  his  Son  to  reform  the  world, 
when  he  saw  it  a  proper  time :  they  teach,  that  he 
hath  sent  no  one  at  any  time :  and  which  bears  hard- 
est upon  his  goodness  and  wisdom  ?  Undoubtedly 
they  will  say,  that  God  makes  due  allowances  for  the 
disadvantages  men  are  under.  Why  we  say  the  very 
same  thing :  and  why  is  not  the  plea  as  good  in  our 
mouths,  as  in  theirs  ?  Much  better  indeed :  because 
we  think  unassisted  reason  could  hardly,  if  at  all, 
teach  men  several  truths,  which  they  thhik  it  could 
not  fail  to  teach  them :  and  therefore,  as  unaffected 
ignorance  is  always  an  excuse  for  faults,  unbelievers, 
if  they  will  be  consistent  with  themselves,  must  pass 
a  harder  sentence  on  the  heathen  world,  than  Chris- 
tians have  ground  to  do. 

But  not  only  the  generality  of  the  world,  before 
Christ,  were  possessed  of  this  advantage  on  our 
scheme ;  but  a  considerable  part  of  it  enjoyed,  what 
might  Irnve  been,  if  they  would,  a  much  greater ; 
and  as  they  wanted  supernatural  instruction,  so  they 
had  it.  Revelations  were  made,  as  soon  as  ever  they 
became  needful,  first  to  Adam,  then  to  Noah,  then  to 
Abraham :  each  of  whom  doubtless  communicated 
them  to  their  descendants.  Now  the  descendants  of 
the  two  former  were  all  mankind ;  and  of  the  last^ 
several  great  nations.  Then  afterwards,  that  asto* 
nishing  delivery  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  to  the 
Jews,  preceded  by  such  miracles  in  Egypt,  followed 
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by  so  many  more  in  Canaan,  and  made  the  foundar 
tion  of  a  large  commonwealth,  professing  fiEtith  in  one 
only  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  waa  f( 
standing  declaration  of  true  religion,  first  to  all  the 
countries  in  their  neighbourhood,  then  to  all  the 
countries  in  which  they  were  captives  or  dispersed^ 
till  the  very  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance.  The 
eflfects  of  these  things,  though  much  less  than  they 
might  have  been,  were  however  considerable ;  per- 
haps the  chief  foundation  of  all  the  true  religion 
which  the  Gentiles  had.  And  how  much  less  worthy 
of  the  divine  goodness  is  the  doctrine  of  unbelievers; 
that  man  was  totally  abandoned  by  his  Maker  to  ig* 
nbrance  and  sin ;  than  ours,  that  interpositions  from 
above  in  his  favour  were  thus  often  vouchsafed  Y 
And  how  greatly  do  these  lessen  the  difficulty,  con<» 
ceming  our  Saviour's  coming  so  late  ;  especiaUy  if 
we  add  farther,  what  the  Word  of  God  much  more 
than  intimates,  that  all  the  supernatural  instructions 
which  the  world  had  from  the  earliest  times,  were 
given  for  his  sake,  and  through  his  means.  Nay, 
were  we  to  say  fiarther  yet,  that  he  gave  personally 
the  chief  of  them ;  and  appeared  many  times  for  this 
^  purpose,  before  he  appeared  in  the  flesh :  it  would 
^  be  nothing  more  than  Scripture  makes  probable,  and 
.  learned  and  judicious  Christians  in  all  ages  have  be^ 
lieved. 

Since  therefore  the  world  had  no  right  at  all  to 
mj  revelation  of  God's  will,  and  yet  partook  of  it 
thus  from  the  first ;  they  were  by  no  means  hardly 
treated  in  not  having  the  fullest  manifestation  of  it 
sooner.  Nay,  indeed,  there  must  be  something  pe* 
culiarly  pleasing  to  good  men  amongst  the  Jews,  in 
that  gradual  increase  of  light,  which  was  imparted 
to  them,  brightening  on  continually  towards  perfect 
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day.  And  every  pious  mind  in  every  place,  had  one 
advantage,  even  from  the  ohscurity  which  encom- 
passed them ;  that  they  could  exercise  a  more  ao- 
ceptahle  trust  in  the  divine  promises,  while  they  were 
less  explicit:  and  entitle  themselves  to  a  greater 
))lessedness,  for  doing  so  much,  while  they  saw  in 
comparison  so  little. 

Still  we  own,  that  upon  the  whole,  they  had  not 
equal  privileges  with  us ;  and  yet  we  hold  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons  * ;  that  is,  he  never  makes 
unjust  or  unreasonable  distinctions:  but  that  he 
makes  very  often  such  as  we  cannot  see  the  reason 
for,  is  as  evident  in  the  daily  course  of  nature  and 
providence,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  revelation.  It  is 
most  visible,  that  God  withholds  many  blessingis, 
conducive  to  virtue  and  piety,  as  well  as  to  temporal 
.happiness,  from  some  persons,  some  nations,  and 
some  ages,  which  yet  he  bestows  on  others :  and  why 
then  might  he  not  withhold  from  the  ages  before 
Christ,  the  advantages,  which  those  after  him  receive 
from  his  coming,  even  though  we  could  not  shew 
what  end  was  answered  by  that  method  of  proceed- 
ing ?  But  indeed  we  can  shew  many  valuable  ones : 
as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  do,  under  the 
.  Second  head  proposed,  which  is  :  That  his  appear- 
ing so  late,  as  it  was  no  injury  to  the  preceding  times, 
was  a  great  benefit  to  the  following.  For  by  that 
means,  Christianity  was  capable,  both  of  being 
proved  more  clearly,  and  spread  through  the  world 
more  easily,  and  fixed  in  it  more  lastingly. 

Had  our  Saviour  appeared  in  the  early  ages,  there 
had  been  little  or  no  room  for  a  number  of  prophe- 
cies concerning  him  beforehand.  Or  if  there  had, 
it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  io 

*  Acts  X.  34. 
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prove  afterwards^  that  such  prophecies  were  made  a 
sufficient  time  before  the  event.  And  thus  one  kind 
of  evidence  of  his  authority,  and  a  very  strong  one, 
must  have  been  entirely  lost. 

And  for  the  other  evidence,  that  of  miracles :  had 
Christ  come  and  performed  his,  only  a  thousand  or 
two  years  earlier  than  he  did :  they  who  object  now 
to  his  coming  no  sooner,  how  much  more  would  they 
have  objected  in  that  case  to  his  coming  so  soon ;  in 
a  period  of  time,  when  men  were  ignorant  and  un^ 
experienced,  credulous  and  unsuspicious,  and  be* 
sides  incapable  of  conveying  down  to  us  with  any 
certainty  what  passed  amongst  them  ?  Indeed  as  it 
is,  are  not  some  ready  to  say  or  imagine,  though  very 
unjustly,  that  the  credit  of  the  Gospel  history  is  less 
for  its  being  so  ancient ;  and  wearing  out  continu- 
ally as  time  runs  on  ?  What  would  they  have  said 
then,  if  the  time  had  been  twice  as  long  ?  Very  pos- 
sibly, there  might  have  been  but  little  need  for  them 
to  say  any  thing :  almost,  if  not  quite,  every  ray  of 
truth  might  have  been  lost  in  the  thickness  of  the 
medium,  through  which  it  was  to  pass ;  and  at 
best  the  Son  of  God  might  have  appeared  no  other- 
wise, than  as  one  of  the  fabulous  heroes  of  Pagan  an- 
tiquity. Now  indeed,  having  a  series  of  revelations 
down  to  his  days,  the  latter  part  attesting  and  con- 
firming the  former,  we  have  sufficient  ground  to 
rely  firmly  on  the  earliest.  But  had  the  whole  been 
closed  when  the  first  was  given,  the  proof  of  it  must 
have  been  much  weaker. 

Nay,  had  he  come  in  the  mid-way,  between  those 
times,  and  that  when  he  did ;  in  what  state  would 
he  have  found  the  world  ?  He  would  have  found  the 
Jews,  far  from  being  capable  of  so  spiritual  a  religion 
as  his,  not  sufficiently  restrained  by  all  the  fetters. 
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and  all  the  pomp,  of  their  own  ceremonial  one,  from 
gross  idolatry ;  and  therefore  plainly,  as  the  Apostk 
observes,  in  the  condition  of  children,  wanting  to  be 
kept  longer  under  tutors  and  governors,  and  ike  efe- 
ments  of  their  law,  till  they  should  come  to  be  of  age 
for  a  state  of  freedom  *•  Besides,  they  w.ere  hitherto 
little  known  in  the  world ;  and  as  Christianity,  for 
many  reasons,  was  to  have  its  rise  in  that  nation,  the 
proper  time  for  its  rise  was  certainly,  not  till  their 
testimony  to  the  prophecies  and  facts  on  which  it 
was  built,  could  reach  farther,  and  have  more  effect 

Then  as  to  the  Gentiles,  the  darkness  they  were  in, 
tiU  a  8maU  time  before  our  Saviour's  appearance, 
was  much  too  great  for  them  to  bear  the  light  of  the 
sun,  breaking  out  upon  them  at  once.  Or  had  it 
not,  they  were  divided  into  numbers  of  small  king- 
doms and  states,  continually  at  war.  The  commu- 
nication of  a  i:eligion9  from  one  to  another  of  these, 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult:  and  neither 
miracles,  nor  instructions,  could  easily  have  reached 
far.  Jealousies  would  have  arisen,  that  political  pur- 
poses of  one  against  another  were  designed  to  be 
served  by  it :  some  such  perhaps  would  have  been 
grafted  upon  it.  One  nation  would  have  favoured 
and  established  the  new  scheme ;  another  rejected 
and  calumniated  it :  and  by  these  contests  every 
part  of  it^  evidence,  and  especially  that  great  one, 
the  disinterestedness  of  its  teachers,  would  have  be- 
come so  doubtful,  that  many  considerate  men  would 
scarce  have  known  what  to  think  of  it 

Besides,  had  our  blessed  Lord's  instructions  been 
given  much  earlier ;  after  times  would  never  have 
known  sufficiently  the  need  they  had  of  them ;  but 
Would  have  imagined,  that,  in  a  little  while,  men  would 

*  Gal.  iv.  1,  2,  3. 
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.  ka  ve  found  out  of  themselves^  every  thing  which  hehad 
taught  them.  Even  now,  after  the  experience  of  so 
many  ages  to  the  contrary,  some  tell  us,  that  the  whole 
of  religion,  of  all  we  have  to  believe  and  do,  to  hope 
or  fear,  is  so  plain,  that  no  one  could  ever  miss  it. 
How  much  more  plausibly  then  would  they  have  said 
so,  and  indeed  how  much  fidnter  a  sense  should  we 
dil  have  had  of  our  obligations  to  Christ ;  if  the  most 
eolightened  parts  of  the  world,  had  not,  before  his 
coming,  wandered  so  long  in  superstition  and  sin  i 
:  Nor  is  this  £sirther  consideration  without  its 
weight :  that,  had  our  Saviour  come  and  delivered 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  in  their  foil  purity  and 
strictness,  before  the  light  of  nature  had  been  suffi- 
ciently improved,  by  a  few  of  the  heathens,  to  dis- 
cern and  own  the  justness  of  them ;  what  is  still  said 
by  some,  would  then  have  been  said  by  many  more: 
that  they  were  utterly  too  rigid  for  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  man ;  and  unfit  to  be  required  of 
such  creatures,  as  we  are. 

But  now,  instead  of  all  these  inconveniences,  the 
opposite  advantages  are  happily  obtained,  only  by 
waiting  till  the  fulness  of  time  was  came.  By  thn 
prudent  delay,  the  Jews  were  so  far  prepared  for  his 
reception,  as  they  were  reclaimed  from  idolatry :  and 
therefore  the  Mosaic  law,  which  had  been  made  to 
keep  them  from  it,  might  be  safely  laid  aside.  Some 
of  th^n  were  grown  superstitiously  fond  of  the  legal 
ceremonies :  these  it  was  time  to  enlighten.  Others 
were  longing  for  that  better  state  of  things,  which 
the  Prophets  had  foretold :  these  it  was  time  to  bless 
with  the  consolation  they  waited  for.  The  expecta- 
tion, which  they  both  had  of  the  Messiah,  would  ex- 
cite a  great  attention  to  the  holy  Jesus :  and  yet  the 
too  common  opinion,  that  he  was  to  appear  as  a 
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temporal  prince^  would  sufficiently  keep  them  from 
being  partial  in  his  favour,  since  he  appeared  in  t 
manner  so  different.  Their  government  was  still  in 
being,  and  their  laws  in  use^  for  those  who  would,  to 
examine  into :  their  countrymen  were  spread  through 
a  great  part  of  the  earth,  to  make  the  examination 
easier :  their  sacred  books  had  been  some  time  be- 
fore translated  into  Greek,  the  commonest  language 
then  in  the  world,  for  every  one's  perusal.  By  these 
means,  they  and  their  religion  were  well  enough 
known,  easily  to  afford  all  needful  information; 
yet  by  no  means  well  enough  liked,  to  prejudice 
men  in  &vour  of  any  new  doctrine,  that  should  pro- 
ceed from  them.  Nor  could  men  be  prejudiced 
through  them,  on  the  side  of  Christianity :  for  though 
they  bore  a  considerable  testimony  to  it,  yet  most 
part  of  them  did  it  against  their  wills,  since,  though 
many  of  them  believed  in  Christ,  the  generality  did 
not* 

This  condition  of  the  Jews  undoubtedly  made  the 
Gentiles  much  better  judges  of  our  Savioiur's  claim 
than  they  could  have  been,  had  he  appeared  before. 
And  as  to  their  own  condition ;  learning  and  philo- 
sophy had  flourished  amongst  them  for  some  ages, 
but  was  then  become  more  universal  than  ever.  It 
had  freed  the  minds  of  many  from  the  established  su- 
perstitions. It  had  taught  a  few  the  reasonableness 
of  some  of  the  strictest  precepts,  which  our  Saviour 
afterwards  delivered.  And  in  these  respects  it  had 
very  happily  made  way  for  his  doctrine.  But  it  had 
been  far  from  accomplishing  any  general  reforma- 
tion, even  of  opinions^  in  the  world.  The  heathen 
morality  was  founded  on  speculation,  too  abstracted 
for  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  was  fitted  rather  to  con- 
found them  by  endless  disputes,  than  teach  them  any 
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thing  solid  to  rest  upon:  indeed  to  say  the  truths  it 
was  never  proposed  to  them  or  taught  them  publicly, 
but  confined  to  the  schools  of  philosophers.    Nay, 
it  had  not  convinced  them  of  many  most  important 
truths ;  or  of  the  duty  of  professing  honestly  the  ijn- 
portant  truths  of  which  they  were  convinced:  for 
they  all  conformed  to  the  established  idolatries.  Now 
these  things  plainly  shewed^  that  reason  alone  would 
never  make  known  so  much  of  religion^  as  men  had 
need  to  know ;  and  therefore  revelation  was  infinitely 
desirable.    Yet  at  the  same  time,  no  aige  before  had 
ever  been  so  unlikely  to  embrace  a  false  revelation, 
as  that  was.    The  improvement  of  knowledge  had 
thoroughly  enabled  them  to   distinguish  between 
truth  and  imposture :  the  many  cheats  of  Paganism 
had  put  them  on  their  guard :  the  prevailing  sect  of 
the  times  was  the  Epicurean,  which  believed  no- 
thing of  religion.    And  even  the  prevailing  wicked- 
ness of  the  times  would  be  sure  to  keep  men  from 
admitting,  too  hastily,  a  religion,  so  strictly  virtuous, 
as  the  Christian ;  and  indeed,  to  discouraige  any,  that 
were  cunning  enough  to  be  deceivers,  from  ever  hop- 
ing to  impose  by  artifice  and  fraud  such  a  set  of  pre- 
cepts on  such  an  age.     Had  it  been  one  of  as  grei^t 
simplicity  of  manners,  as  some  of  the  foregoing ;  it 
might  have  been  pretended,  that  the  goodness  of  the 
morality  of  the  Gospel  had  made  its  other  doctrines 
pass  without  evidence.    But  to  require  of  a  gene- 
ration, so  extremely  vicious,  what  had  never  been 
required  of  man  before,  an  absolute  denial  of  every 
wrong  inclination  of  every  kind,  was  a  full  proof  of 
honesty  in  the  teachers :  and,  if  they  prevailed,  a 
strong  presumption  of  the  truth  of  what  they  taught. 
Now  we  know  they  did  prevail.  And  as,  without  the 
least  learning,  they  delivered  a  sublimer  and  purer 
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religion ;  %o,  without  the  leadt  worldly  help,  they  pro- 
duced, in  a  few  years,  a  greater  reformation,  than  aH 
the  wit  and  power  of  man  had  ever  been  able  to  do 
before :  of  both  which  arguments  Christianity  must 
have  been  deprived,  had  God  revealed  it,  before  phi- 
losophy and  human  policy^  had  tried  their  own 
strength. 

But  further  yet,  when  our  Saviour  appeared,  and 
scarce  till  then,  the  greatest  part  of  the  known  world 
was  peaceably  settled  under  one  empire,  that  of  the 
Romans.  On  which  account,  men  were  much  more 
at  leisure  for  attending  to  a  new  religion :  travelling 
and  sending  intelligence  was  much  more  commodious : 
CHiristianity  therefore  was  easily  propagated ;  and  its 
proofe  as  easily  examined.  Besides  this,  its  being 
persecuted  so  soon,  and  so  long,  through  the  whole  of 
that  vast  dominion,  shewed  its  professors  to  have  no 
woridly  interest  in  view :  which  they  possibly  might, 
if  the  same  extent  of  country  had  still  been  divided 
amongst  different  princes;  one  of  whom  perhaps 
would  have  protected  them  against  another.  And 
their  getting  the  better,  by  mere  argument  and  pa- 
tience, of  this  most  formidable  power,  was  a  strong 
proof  that  truth,  and  the  God  of  truth,  was  their  sup- 
port. To  which  it  must  be  added,  that  the  scene  of 
this  noble  struggle  being  at  the  same  time  the  seat 
of  learning,  we  have  a  sufficient  account  of  it  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  first,  both  by  friends  and  ene- 
mies :  whereas  in  the  more  ignorant  countries,  where 
Christianity  was  taught,  (and  the  observation  is 
greatly  to  its  honour)  it  either  could  not  get  footing, 
or  could  not  keep  it ;  and  where  it  lasted  longest, 
little  or  no  history  of  it  remains. 

These  advantages  then  our  religion  had,  from  not 
being  published  till  the  age;  in  which  it  was.     If  any 
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former  might  possibly  be  as  proper  in  some  respects^ 
yet  none  will  be  found  so  proper  in  all.  And  if  what 
hath  been  said  hath  only  weight  enough  to  remove 
an  objection  against  the  Gospel^  no  more  is  neces- 
sary. But  I  hope  it  will  be  thought  a  powerful  cir- 
cumstance in  its  favour^  that  the  time  of  its  promul- 
gation was  so  evidently  the  right  one.  And  I  hope  also^ 
that  considerate  men  will  take  occasion  from  this  in- 
stance to  reflect,  that  in  others  too  the  ways  of  God 
9^y  be  very  just  and  wise,  where  perhaps,,on  a  hasty 
view,  they  may  seem  very  exceptionabliat 

But  I  must  not  conclude  without  adding,  that  the 
care,  with  which  our  Saviour  chose  for  our  sakes  the 
fittest  season  of  coming,  should  make  us  very  careful 
for  our  awn  sakes  to  be  fit  for  receiving  him.  Tbe 
whple  benefit  to  us  of  what  he  did  then,  depends  euK 
tirely  on  what  wcBhall  do  at  present :  and  all  he  hath 
gone  through  to  help  and  save  us,  will  only  .inqreaao 
our  misery,  if  we  neglect  to  help  ourselves,  by  per- 
forming, (through  the  means  which  he  hath  procured 
for  us)  all  the  duties  of  a  godly,  righteous  and  sober 
life,  in  the  constant  expectation  of  his  coming  again. 
Permit  me  therefore  to  conclude  in  the  Apostlctii 
words.  We  then,  as  workers  together  with  Urn,  be^ 
seech  you,  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  qf  God  in 
vain.  For  he  saith,  I  have  heard  thee  in  a  time  ac- 
cepted, and  in  the  day  of  Salvation  have  I  succoured 
thee:  behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time;  behold,  mno 
is  the  day  of  Salvation  *. 

♦  %  Cor.  vi.  1,  2. 
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Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seem 
me,  thou  hast  believed;  blessed  are  they,  that  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  hoioe  believed. 

These  words  relate  to  the  strange  unwillingness  of 
one  of  the  Apostles  to  admit  the  testimony  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection.  And  there  is  something  so 
remarkable  and  instructive  in  the  account,  which  the 
Evangelists  give  not  only  of  the  behaviour  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  single  instance  before  us^  but  of  the 
whole  behaviour  of  the  various  persons  concerned 
in  the  history  of  our  blessed  Lord^  and  especially  in 
the  concluding  part  of  it,  that  I  shall  desire  your  at^ 
tention  awhile  to  that  matter  in  general  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  our  Apostle's  case  in  particular. 

Throughout  the  Gospels,  the  characters  of  all  who 
i^pear  in  them,  though  very  unlike  each  to  the  other, 
and  some  of  them  very  uncommon,  are  drawn  so 
agreeably  to  nature,  and  presented  so  consistent; 
(while  yet  the  writers  plainly  used  no  art  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  indeed  were  incapable  of  using  it  to  any 
purpose)  that  a  considerate  person,  without  farther 
evidence,  must  conceive  the  descriptions  to  be  taken 
from  the  life.  Supernatural  things  indeed,  of  the 
most  amazing  kind,  are  intermixed.  But  then  the 
cause  was  worthy  of  them  in  the  highest  degree :  and 
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all  the  mere  human  part  of  the  narration,  if  I  may 
call  it  by  that  name,  is  so  entirely  free  from  any  thing 
forced  and  romantic,  and  represents  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  men  working  so  exactly  as  they  do  in  fact 
work,  yet  so  differently  from  what  the  unskilful 
would  be  aj)t  to  expect  from  them,  that  it  very  strong- 
ly confirms  the  truth  of  all  that  is  related.  I  shall 
specify  only  such  proofs  of  this  point,  as  occur  in 
the  short  story  of  our  Saviour's  death  and  return  to 
life. 

The  picture,  which  we  have  there,  of  the  bigotry 
and  superstition  of  the  Jews,  how  astonishing  is  it, 
and  yet  how  just !  Zealous  professors  of  a  religion 
which  prefers  justice  and  mercy  to  all  things ;  yet 
excited  by  that  very  zeal  to  the  grossest  violations  of 
both :  abhorring  from  principle  the  Roman  power : 
yet  making  it  in  form  their  charge  against  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus,  that  he  was  dangerous  to  that 
power :  determined  to  have  his  life,  though  visibly 
innocent :  suborning  false  witnesses ;  raising  tumults 
for  that  wicked  end  ;  yet  much  too  scrupulous 
to  go  into  the  Judgment-hall,  lest  they  should  be 
defiled,  and  made  unfit  to  eat  the  Passover.  At 
the  same  time,  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor,  appeal 
in  quite  another  light :  a  perfectly  natural  one  indeed 
for  a  man  of  the  world ;  but  which  plain  country 
people,  and  such  the  first  believers  were,  would  never 
have  placed  him  in,  from  their  own  invention.  Con- 
temptuously indifferent  about  the  religious  accusa- 
tions brought  against  the  prisoner :  very  clear,  that 
the  political  ones  were  groundless,  and  therefore  in 
earnest  desirous  to  save  him :  but  however,  making 
a  compliment  of  him  at  all  adventures  to  Herod,  the 
moment  that  he  had  hopes  it  might  reconcile,  as^  it 
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did,  a  powerful  enemy ;  and  ready  without  hesitatiim 
to  crucify  him>  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  not 
being  thought  Caesar's  friend.  His  wife  in  the  mean 
while,  with  the  native  tenderness  of  her  sex,  and  the 
common  superstition  of  the  age,  lays  a  stress  on  her 
very  dreams  to  dissuade  him  from  shedding  guiltlessr 
blood. 

The  disciples,  on  this  trying  incident,  we  find  re-i 
presented  to  be  of  just  such  various  and  unequal 
characters,  as  men  generally  are  indeed,  but  are  sel- 
dom made  to  be  in  fictitious  compositions.  Judas, 
whom  Christ,  though  he  knew  him  well,  permitted 
to  be  an  Apostle,  (probably  to  shew,  that  the  worst 
of  men,  with  the  fairest  opportunities,  could  prove 
no  evil  against  him)*after  following  him  to  make  a 
profit  of  keeping  the  purse,  first  betrays  him  for  a 
little  more  profit ;  yet,  like  a  true  villain,  aims  to  con- 
ceal his  treachery  under  marks  of  most  affectionate 
regard :  is  struck  however  with  remorse  and  horror, 
when  he  begins  to  see  the  consequences  of  his  crime 
draw  nearer :  but  destroys  himself,  instead  of  asking 
pardon,  because  his  own  heart  was  too  bad,  to  be 
capable  of  believing  that  his  Lord  could  forgive  him. 
Peter,  on  the  contrary,  whose  forwardness  and  self- 
opinion  had  led  him  unnecessarily  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  danger,  unable  to  go  through  the  trial,  which 
he  had  chosen,  sinks  into  very  wrong  behaviour  for 
a  while :  but  having  fallen  merely  through  weakness, 
is  recovered  by  a  look  of  the  person,  whom  he  had 
so  meanly  disowned,  and  gives  immediate  proo6  of 
the  most  ingenuous  repentance.  John,  the  beloved 
disciple,  though  driven  away  with  the  rest,  (and  no 
wonder)  by  their  common  fears,  yet  cannot  stay  with 
them ;  goes  back,  the  same  hour,  to  his  Master  at  the 
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palace  of  the  High  Priest ;  stands  by  his  cross  the  next 
day«  receives  his  dying  commands,  and  takes  his  mou- 
ther directly  home  to  his  own  house. 

The  soldiers  also,  and  the  multitude,  are  described 
with  the  same  justness  and  propriety.  Insolent  and 
ludicrous  beyond  measure  at  first,  and  for  some  time ; 
butgradually  softened,  and  composed  into  seriousnesi^ 
the  more  they  saw  :  till  at  length  even  the  Heathen 
centurion,  who  presided  over  the  execution,  gloried 
Crod,  saying.  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  numt 
truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God:  and  aU  the  people, 
that  came  together  to  thai  sight,  beholding  the  things 
which  were  done,  smote  their  breasts,  and  returned  *. 
But  let  us  proceed  with  the  disciples. 

After  his  death,  we  find  them  aU  absolutely  hope^p 
less  about  his  resurrection :  a  circumstance  which  UU'^- 
doubtedly  adds  much  weight  to  their  subsequent  con* 
viction  of  it ;  but  which  no  impostor  would  ever  have 
invented,  because  it  appears  so  hard  to  reconcile  with 
their  being  foretold  both,  as  they  were  frequently.  A 
fair  solution  indeed  may  be  given.  They  thought> 
what  others  of  the  people  said.  We  have  heard  out  of 
the  law,  that  Christ  abidethfor  eter  ;  and  hew  sayest 
thmi.  The  Son  of  Man  must  be  lifted  upff  Expect-* 
ing  therefore  a  victorious  and  immortal  Messiah^  they 
chose,  when  he  spoke  of  himself,  as  one  who  was  to 
be  taken  and  crucified,  rather  to  put  any  meaning,  or 
none,  upon  the  prediction  of  his  death,  and  conse-^ 
quently  of  his  resurrection,  than  to  understand  each  in 
its  plaip  meaning.  But  still  no  one  would  forge  a  fact 
wantonly,  that  must  be  attended  with  such  a  difli* 
culty  as  this.  Or,  if  any  one  had,  he  would  scarce 
have  divided  the  matter  so  very  exactly,  as  to  repre- 

*  Matt  xxvii.  54.     Mark  xv.  39.     Luke  xxiii.  47,  48. 
t  John  xii.  34. 
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sent  the  disciples,  (which  the  Gospels  do)  paying  the 
highest  honours  to  his  dead  hody,  though  his  dying 
extinguished  all  their  prospects  from  him ;  and  when 
they  had  left  off  trusting,  that  this  was  he  who  should 
have  redeemed  Israel,  yet  asserting  without  the  least 
doubt,  that  he  wa^s  a  prophet,  mighty  in  word  and 
deed,  hrfore  God  and  idl  the  people  *.  Yet  in  reality, 
such  was  the  very  state  of  mind,  in  which  persons, 
with  their  notions,  must  naturally  be,  till  he  rose 
again,  supposing  the  Scripture  history  of  him  true : 
which  therefore  receives  from  hence  a  strong  con* 
firmation. 

And  when  he  rose  again,  the  Gospel  account  of 
that  event  also  carries  the  like  internal  marks  of 
genuineness*  Every  thing  is  told  in  the  most  artless 
manner :  hardly  any  of  the  most  convincing  circum- 
stances dwelt  upon,  but  merely  related ;  and  none, 
that  may  seem  unfavourable  to  Christianity,  con- 
cealed or  palliated.  The  narration,  a  very  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  disorder  and  confusion,  into  which  the 
minds  of  the  Apostles  must  be  thrown  by  an  event 
so  surprising,  so  interesting;  and  laid  before  the 
world,  with  just  such  omissions  and  trifling  variationi 
as  would  happen  of  course  in  giving  it  to  the  other 
disciples  on  the  spot ;  and  as  always  do  happen,  when 
we  inform  those  around  us,  with  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity, of  what  we  know  best.  Every  single  part  is 
consistent  with  every  other  when  considered  with  due 
attention  and  candour.  But  if  any  were  less  so,  a  few 
differences  in  minute  articles,  relative  to  a  thing  done 
several  years  before,  are  never  allowed  to  invalidate 
a  perfect  agreement  in  the  main  fact.  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles,  instead  of  be- 
coming suspicious  on  this  account,  would  indeed  be 

♦  Lukexxiv.  19.  21. 
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rather  more  credible :  as  they  would  plainly  appear 
not  to  speak  from  previous  combination ;  but  each 
:  to  deliver  fairly  what  he  recollected,  concerning  a 
^  matter,  of  which  he  was  much  too  sure  in  general, 
C  to  be  scrupulously  accurate  in  particulars.  And  the 
J"  Holy  Spirit,  which  guided  them,  might  purposdy 
^  forbear  extending  his  influence  to  some  things  of 
p  small  moment,  that  in  after-times  men  might  shew 
'^  whether  they  would  be  reasonable,  or  whether  they 

•  would  cavil. 

"^      But  one  thing,  more  especially  remarkable,  the 

writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  done,  which  no 

.^^"^postors  would  ever  have  done :  they  have  recorded 

;  the  history  of  their  own  weakness,  and  those  of  all 

^  the  Apostles,  just  as  frankly  and  unaffectedly,  as  they 

' '  liave  done  every  thing  else ;  and  in  no  point  more 

[  fully,  than  in  the  capital  one  of  the  Resurrection. 

They  acknowledge  themselves,  in  general,  to  have 

disregarded  such  repeated  proofs  of  it,  as  deserved 

tiie  utmost  regard.   And  to  come  now  closer  to  the 

'  proper  subject  of  my  text,  on6  of  them  acquaints  us, 

:  that  St.  Thomas  particularly,  having  once  fixed  it  in 

I  Ids  mind,  that  the  thing  was  not  likely,  and  the  evi- 

f  dence  not  sufficient ;  insisted,  that  nothing  less  than 

I  Ills  own  seeing  and  feeling  the  marks  of  the  wounds 

*  should  convince  him,  that  it  was  a  reality,  and  not 
fma  apparition ;  the  same  person,  and  not  another. 

Now  this  is  going  a  very  uncommon,  and  it  may 

^  seem  an  incredible,  length ;  but  there  have  been  and 

;  are  persons,  on  some  occasions  full  as  unreasonable, 

^  Aough  otherwise  deserving  of  much  esteem.    And 

we  learn  from  a  passage  in  St.  John,  which  there  is 

no  colour  for  thinking  was  written  to  account  for  this 

tefore  us,  that  St.  Thomas's  temper  was  peculiarly 

detennined  and  resolute.  Our  Saviour,  on  the  death 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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of  Lazarus  in  Judea,  declares  his  purpose  of  return- 
ing^ thither  from  Galilee.  His  followers  dissuade  hin^ 
because  he  had  lately  been  in  great  danger  there : 
He  persists :  Then  said  Thomas  jmto  his  fellow  dk- 
eiples,  let  us  also  go  that  we  may  die  with  himK 
Now,  the  same  steady  firmness,  when  fixed  on  any 
other  point,  however  different,  would  be,  as  we  find 
it  here,  equally  hard  to  move.  And  therefore  his  po- 
sitiveness  to  trust  no  one  but  himself,  is  far  from 
being  improbable.  Yet  it  was  notwithstanding  verj 
blameworthy.  For  of  whatsoever  one  man's  senses 
can  judge,  another's  can  judge  likewise :  and  if  cre- 
dible witnesses  are  not  credited,  all  the  affairs  (rf 
human  life  must  be  at  a  stand. 

However,  this  perverseness  being  accompanied 
with  no  bad  meaning ;  Thomas  having  only  carried 
somewhat  further,  than  his  companions,  the  diffh 
dence,  of  which  they  had  all  been  guilty;  perhaps  too 
thinking  his  Master's  promise,  that  they  should  see 
him,  a  good  plea  for  holding  out  till  he,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  had  seen  him ;  add  continuing  all  the  while  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  other  Apostles,  ready  to  receive 
the  proof  which  he  demanded ;  our  blessed  Lord 
with  perfect  goodness  offers  it  him  fully.  Meach 
hither  thy  finger,  and  hehold  my  hands ;  and  reach 
hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side  :  and  he  not 
faithless,  hut  believing  f .  This  condescension  inune- 
diately  melted  down  his  obstinacy,  and  awakened 
every  right  disposition  within  him :  so  that,  far  from 
insisting  on  the  rigorous  scrutiny,  which  he  had  be- 
fore resolved  to  make,  and  was  now  invited  to,  he 
answered^  and  said  unto  him,  we  may  partly  imagine 
with  what  inward  feelings,  my  Lord,  and  my  God%> 
Jesus,  in  whom  dignity  and  mildness  were  mixed  ia 

•  John  xi.  16.  f  John  xx.  %7.  %  John  xx.  M^ 
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the  most  acctirate  proportion^  spares  his  convert  the 
additional  confusion  of  a  reproof:  but  gives  him  an 
instruction,  suitable  to  the  occasion,  necessary  for 
himself,  and  useful  to  all  the  world  ever  after ;  that 
no  great  virtue  could  be  shewn  merely  by  admitting 
scarcely  resistible  evidence,  and  consequently  no 
great  recompense  could  be  expected  for  it :  but  that 
preserving  a  mind,  open  to  embrace,  and  careful  to 
seek  after,  such  lower  degrees  and  less  obvious  kinds 
of  it,  as  our  heavenly  Father  may  think  fit  to  bestow, 
is  giving  a  valuable  proof  of  upright  intention,  and 
\  taking  a  considerable  step  towards  the  attainment  of 
\  distinguished  happiness  hereafter.  J^ecause  thou 
hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed:  blessed  are  they 
that  haoe  not  seen,  and  yet  hwoe  believed. 

This  declaration  doth  not  mean,  that  any  believers 
merit  a  blessing ;  which  our  faith  no  more  deserves, 
than  our  good  works  do :  but  only,  that  faith,  pro« 
ductive  of  good  works,  qualifies  them  to  receive  from 
God's  free  gift,  that  blessing,  which  Christ  hath  me^ 
rited.  Nor  doth  the  former  part  of  it,  which  com- 
paratively slights  the  faith  of  St.  Thomas,  imply,  that 
our  Saviour's  personal  attendants,  who  had  the  testi*- 
mony  of  sense  for  his  resurrection  and  other  miracles. 
Were  either  precluded  from  any  reward,  or  confined 
to  a  small  one.  For  they  had  overcome  very  strong 
jHrejudices :  and,  had  they  manifested  ever  so  little 
virtue  in  the  speculative  part  of  their  faith ;  yet  they 
might  and  did  manifest  a  great  deal  in  the  practical 
part ;  by  adhering  to  it  under  temptations,  by  pro- 
fessing it  under  persecutions,  by  promoting  it  with 
unwearied  aeeal :  on  which  accounts  a  superior  degree 
of  glory  was  justly  promised  to  the  Apostles ;  not- 
withstiandii^  they  believed  because  they  had  seen. 
But  our  cohcem  is  chiefly  with  the  latter  clause  of 

cc2 
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the  text ;  and  let  us  consider  well,  what  our  Saviour 
teaches  in  it.  Not  that  they  are  blessed,  who  have 
had  no  evidence,  and  yet  have  believed.  In  one  sense 
indeed,  of  great  importance,  even  these  are  blessed. 
They  have  thrown  themselves,  with  humble  nunds, 
on  God's  mercy :  they  are  directed  by  the  wisest  pre- 
cepts :  they  enjoy  the  noblest  hopes :  a  future  state  is 
not  less  real,  for  their  want  of  skill  to  prove  it :  and 
whatever  the  ground  of  their  faith  may  be ;  still  the 
fruit  of  it,  piety  and  moral  goodness;  are  the. true 
qualifications  for  happiness,  here  and  hereafter.  But 
though  such  persons  are  doubtless  re wardable  for  the 
consequences  of  their  belief,  they  are  not  so  for  their 
belief  itself,  considered  as  a  mere  assent  of  the  mind. 
And  therefore  our  blessed  Redeemer  speaks  here  of  a 
different  case  from  theirs.  He  came,  not  to  require 
of  men  faith  without  or  beyond  evidence,  but  to  lay 
evidence  before  them :  and  to  assure  them,  that  pay*' 
ing  reasonable  attention  to  it,  should  be  rewarded, 
and  rejecting  it  unreasonably,  punished. 

Some  indeed  have  argued,  that  what  appears  to  us 
false,  we  cannot  receive ;  what  appears  to  us  true,  we 
cannot  help  receiving ;  and  things  will  appear  as  they 
do :  so  that  in  belief  or  disbelief  there  can  be  neither 
praise  nor  blame.  But,  as  by  shutting  our  eyes,  or 
turning  them  another  way,  we  can  exclude  the  sun 
itself  from  our  sight,  if  we  please :  so,  by  refusing  to 
attend,  we  niay  evade  the  force  of  the  plainest  proo&; 
and  by  attending  partially,  we  may  $uffer  ourselves  to 
be  overcome  by  the  slightest  objections.  Much  more 
then  is  it  possible  to  judge  wrong  or  right  in  matters 
less  clear ;  according  as  we  do  or  do  not  permit  vicious 
inclination,  groundless  prepossession,  indolence  or 
fancy  to  influence  our  choice.  And  having  it  as  tmlj 
in  our  power  to  behave  well  or  ill  in  this  respect^  as  in 
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any  other ;  we  mlty  be  as  accountable  for  our  opinions 
as  our  actions.    It  is  therefore  no  less  real,  and  some* 
times  no  less  important  a  part  of  our  duty,  to  con*: 
*  duct  our  understandings  well,  than  our  affections  and 
iippetites.    And  further,  as  in  the  government  of 
these  last,  we  are  to  be  strict  in  proportion  as  negli-: 
gence  would  be  hurtful ;  and  less  care  is  requisite, 
where  little  or  no  harm  can  follow :  so  in  the  use  of 
our  reasoning  faculty,  though  we  ought  to  avoid  all 
errors,  if  we  can ;  yet  we  should  be  much  more  vigi- 
lant against  errors  to  the  disadvantage  of  religion  and 
virtue;  than  errors  in  their  favour ;  and  our  guilt  is 
greater,  if  we  are  not :  because  the  former  must  be 
pernicious,  and  the  latter  may  be  innocent. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that,  whatever  God  in- 
tends for  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice,  he  hath 
certainly  made  both  the  truth  and  the  meaning  of  it 
so  clear,  that  we  cannot  mistake  about  it :  and  there- 
fore whatever  doctrines  or  precepts  are  not  so  clear, 
need  not  be  regarded  by  us.     Now  imdoubtedly, 
were  we  to  have  chosen  our  own  condition,  we  should 
have  chosen  it  to  be  thus  pleasing  and  secure.    Or, 
were  we  to  have  guessed  about  it  beforehand,  we 
might  have  been  apt  to  guess  it  would  be  so.     But 
now,  when  we  know  from  fact,  what  it  is  in  other 
Yespects ;  to  flatter  ourselves,  that  in  respect  of  reli- 
jg^on  it  must  needs  be  so  perfectly  agreeable  to  our 
inclinations,  is  palpably  absurd.  In  every  part  of  our 
conduct  besides^  we  are  liable  to  err  fatally.     How 
can  we  imagine  then  that  there  is  no  possible  hazard 
in  this  part  ?    The  world,  in  which  we  live,  was  not 
designed  for  a  place  of  safety  but  of  trial.    And  as  we 
are  tried  with  many  difiBculties  in  doing  what  is  right, 
-why  may  not  we  be  tried  with  some  in  discovering  it  ? 
Indeed  we  actually  experience  that  we  are.   .  In  mul- 
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titudes  of  cases^  great  attoition  is  requisite  to  fiod 
out  truth :  aud  yet  great  inconv^ences  follow^  if  we 
miss  of  it.  We  have  certainly  cause  to  hope^  that 
the  goodness  of  God  will  relieve  us  some  way^  sooner 
or  later,  from  any  extreme  ill  consequences  of  the 
mistakes,  that  we  cannot  help.  But  they  have  no  title 
to  rdief,  who,  notwithstanding  all  that  they  see  to  the 
contrary,  will  he  positive,  that  there  can  be  no  dan- 
ger, and  therefore  needs  be  no  care ;  but  what  they 
do  not  fully  understand,  and  are  not  abpolutely  sure 
of,  they  may  reject  without  hesitation.  These  very 
persons,  in  their  temporal  affairs^  are  strongly  moved 
by  what  they  apprehend  but  very  imperfectly ;  be- 
lieve every  day  upon  mere  probabilities,  often  small 
ones ;  take  great  notice  even  of  possibilities ;  and 
would  think  and  find  it  madness  to  act  otherwise. 
Why  then  may  not  religion,  considering  its  awful 
nature,  deserve  a  reverend  regard  from  them,  though 
the  proofe  of  it  were  less  cogent,  or  its  truths  more 
embarrassed  with  difficulties,  than  they  are  ?  The  mere 
suspicion,  that  a  just  and  holy  Being  rules  the  world, 
makes  our  case,  and  ought  to  make  our  behaviour, 
very  different  from  what  it  would  be  else.  Every 
degree  of  evidence  for  it  increases  the  difference. 
And  the  obscurest  intimations,  that  can  be  given  us, 
concerning  his  nature,  our  own  condition,  and  what 
he  expects  from  us,  deserve  our  most  serious  prac- 
tical notice. 

Nor  must  it  be  objected,  that  if  such  things  were 
intended  to  influence  human  life,  every  one  would 
experience  their  influence  very  powerfully,  which 
many  do  not.  For  was  not  reason,  was  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  self'-preservation  intended  to  influence  human 
life  ?  Yet  are  there  not  multitudes,  who  she w^  and 
who  have,  comparatively,  very  little  of  either  ?   But 
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yon  will  say,  then  our  Maker  doth  not  deal  equally 
with  us.  And  in  one  sense  it  is  true :  he  doth  not  con- 
fer equal  advantages  on  us.  But  what  daim  have  we 
to  them  ?  If  he  may  create  various  orders  of  beings> 
one  much  superior  to  another,  as  we  all  know  he 
hath  done ;  he  may  certainly  give  one  part  of  the 
same  order  what  superiority  he  pleases  over  anothw 
part.  And  that  we  should  he  ignorant,  why  he  doth 
so,  is  no  more  a  wonder,  than  that  we  are  ignorant, 
why  men  are  not  angels,  or  why  brutes  are  not  men. 
Yet,  in  another  sense,  our  Maker  deals  very  equally 
by  us  all.  He  will  make  due  allowance,  both  to  the 
inward  frame  and  outward  condition  of  every  indi- 
vidual ;  requiring  only  according  to  what  he  hath 
bestowed :  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  bestow^- 
ing  on  some  far  more  than  on  others. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  whatever  imperfection  or 
whatever  inequalities  there  may  be  from  men's  facul- 
ties or  circumstances,  in  their  knowledge,  either  of 
the  particular  doctrines  and  precepts,  or  the  general 
obligation  of  natural  religion ;  yet  if  God  vouchsafes 
to  superadd  a  revelation,  one  main  end  of  that  must 
be,  to  dispel  the  darkness,  in  which  reason  leaved  us  ^ 
and  it  must  answer  its  end :  and  yet  in  the  Christian 
revelation  many  things  remain  as  dark,  as  they  were 
before.  But  indeed  the  solution  of  the  former  ob- 
jection, solves  the  present  also.  If  God  may  justly 
give  us,  at  first,  as  low  a  capacity,  or  as  little  oppor- 
tunity, for  knowledge,  as  he  pleases :  why  may  he 
not  afterwards  make  as  small  an  addition  to  it  as 
he  pleases ;  and  yet  man  be  bound  to  receive  such 
addition  with  thankfulness,  and  regulate  his  conduct 
by  it  ?  If  but  the  least  new  discovery  is  made  to  us, 
if  but  the  least  new  light  is  thrown  on  what  we  dis^ 
cemed  imperfectly  before,  it  deserves  proportionable 
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gratitude.  And  how  much  then  do  we  owe  for  the 
many  alarming  and  endearing  truths,  part  of  which 
are  notified  solely,  and  part  very  strongly  confirmed^ 
by  the  Gospel  of  Christ ! 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that  still,  besides 
leaving  several  of  the  doubts  of  reason  undetermined, 
and  its  difficulties  unremoved.  Scripture  hath  added, 
several  more  to  them,  arising  from  its  own  mysterious 
doctrines :  and  instead  of  clearing  up  every  things 
proposes  to  our  belief  some  things  impossible  to  be 
cleared  up ;  with  which  otherwise  we  should  nev^ 
have  been  perplexed.  And  we  own  this  to  be  fact 
But  then,  doth  not  the  teaching  of  almost  any  new 
branch  of  science,  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature, 
produce  the  same  efifect  ?  Truth  is  infinite :  our 
capacities  finite.  And  the  necessary  consequence  is, 
that  the  farther  our  knowledge  extends  whenever  we 
attempt  to  look  beyond  it,  (which  we  need  not)  the 
wider  we  shall  find  the  unknown  region,  that  borders 
upon  it  on  all  sides,  and  incloses  it  round  about.  So 
that  if  we  will  insist  on  comprehending  every  thing, 
before  we  believe  any  thing,  the  more  is  made  known 
to  us,  the  less  we  shall  obtain  of  the  satisfaction  we 
demand. 

Once  more,  however,  it  may  be  objected ;  that 
supposing  God  to  favour  men  with  a  revelation,  he 
would  certainly  not  fail  to  provide,  that  all  men  might 
enjoy  its  full  benefit,  since  they  are  all  said  to  have 
needed  it  from  the  earliest  ages :  whereas  Christiam'ty 
appeared  late  in  the  world,  hath  never  been  notified 
through  the  whole  of  it,  nor  been  accompanied  with 
equal  evidence  where  it  hath  been  preached.  But 
here  again :  if  God  is  not  bound  to  give  all  men 
originally  the  same  advantages,  with  regard  to  religion 
or  any  thing  else,  as  he  plainly  doth  not,  how  is  be 
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bound  to  it  in  what  he  superadds  ?  Neither  justice, 
nor  wisdom,  nor  goodness,  oblige  him  any  more  to 
the  one,  than  the  other.  Yet  he  did  manifest  to 
fallen  man  immediately  as  much  of  the  doctrine  of 
redemption  as  he  saw  to  be  requisite :  which  if  men 
lost,  instead  of  propagating  it,  the  fault  was  their 
own.  They  who  were  ignorant  of  Christ  before  his 
coming,  or  have  been  so  since,  may  possibly  have  re- 
ceived much  good  from  it ;  but  assuredly  cannot  be 
in  a  worse  condition,  because  others  know  him.  And 
there  is  evidently  more  kindness  in  making  him 
known  to  some,  than  to  none.  All,  to  whom  his  Gos- 
pel is  preached,  be  it  with  more  evidence  or  less,  are, 
or  may  be,  the  better  for  it  if  they  will.  Such  as 
firmly  believe  and  obey  it,  have  the  highest  assurance 
ofpwlon,grace,and  everlasting  happiness.  Whoever 
thinks  it  but  probable,  hath  both  a  direction,  and  a 
comfort  which  others  have  not.  Whoever  by  means 
of  it  is  but  strengthened  in  the  principles  of  natural 
religion,  nay  whoever  hath  them  but  more  frequently 
laid  before  him,  may  gain  considerable  improvement 
from  it.  For  even  the  bare  proposal  of  truth  is  often 
efficacious  both  against  ignorance  and  error. 

If  still  it  be  imagined  strange,  that  this  great  re- 
medy for  our  souls  hath  been  a  secret  to  so  many  for 
so  long  a  time,  is  rejected  by  some  who  say  they  have 
examined  it,  and  hath  little  or  no  good  effect  on 
others  who  profess  to  accept  it ;  consider  only,  what 
is  the  case  of  the  best  remedies  for  our  bodily  dis- 
eases ?  Were  they  discovered  with  ease  and  imme- 
diately ?  Are  all  persons  now  apprized  of  them  ?  Is 
there  po  room  left  for  doubt  concerning  them  ?  Do 
none  declare  and  inveigh  against  them  ?  Do  they  an- 
swer, in  every  case,  every  good  purpose  that  nature 
intended  them  for  ?    We  have  but  too  much  expe- 
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rience  of  the  contrary.  And  yet  doth  all  this  hinder 
them  from  being  viduable  gifts  of  Providence ;  or 
justify  those,  who  despise  or  neglect  them  ?  If  not, 
why  should  any  one  be  staggered  by  similar  objec- 
tions against  religion  ?  Nay,  supposing  they  did  les- 
sen the  certainty  of  it,  why  should  he  not  take  heed, 
while  he  travels  through  the  obscure  and  doubtful 
road  of  life,  to  every  probabUity  of  direction  from 
above,  as  unto  a  light  that  sbineth  in  a  dart  ptaee^ 
however  faintly  it  be,  until  the  day-danxm,  and  the  dof- 
star  arise  in  his  heart  *9 

This  would  be  our  wisdom,  though  the  evidences, 
which  we  have  for  Christianity,  were  of  the  lowest 
kind.  But  what  will  be  the  folly  and  guilt  of  scorn- 
ing it,  if  after  all  they  should,  as  they  do,  approach  to 
the  highest?  We  have  not  indeed  the  immediate 
testimony  of  our  senses  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
for  his  other  miracles,  and  those  of  his  Apostles :  but 
we  are  as  sure  of  them,  as  we  could  have  been  if  we 
had  lived  within  a  century  or  two  of  their  days.  For 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  unquestionably 
of  no  less  authority  now,  than  they  were  1500  years 
ago.  And  even  they,  who  received  personally  the 
account  of  these  mighty  works  from  eye-witnesses  to 
them,  had  perhaps  but  few  of  them  the  attestation  of 
so  many  concurrent  witnesses,  as  we  have,  recorded 
in  holy  writ  And  they  could  not  have  in  the  same 
degree  (what  length  of  time  alone  can  give  com- 
pletely, and  hath  given  us)  the  knowledge,  that  those 
facts,  which  were  at  first  delivered  to  them  for 
true,  were  not  afterwards  discovered  to  be  false.  We 
are  certain,  that  Christianity,  far  from  being  detect- 
ed, established  itself  on  earth,  and  triumphed  over 
both  Jewish  and  Pagan  unbelief  by  evidence  alone : 

•^Pet.i.  19. 
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that  many  of  Its  prophecies  are  already  f uHffled,  and 
room  is  left,  after  so  many  ages,  for  the  ftilfilling  of 
the  rest :  which  last  pcmit  alone  will  be  found,  on 
due  consideration,  a  remarkable  circunustance,  and 
very  unlikely  to  be  accidental.  Then  farther :  as  some 
of  the  argun^nts  for  it  are  grown  stronger  than  they 
were  formerly,  to  make  amends  for  such  as  may  have 
grown  weaker ;  so  we  have  others  which  must  al- 
ways continue  of  the  same  force :  those,  which  arise 
from  the  amiableness,  the  dignity,  the  perftiction  of 
our  Saviour's  character ;  from  the  excellency  and  ef- 
ficacy of  his  precepts ;  from  the  internal  marks  of 
genuineness  and  veracity  in  the  writings  of  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles. 

Yet  all  this  proof,  we  confess,  amounts  not  to  the 
absolutely  full  conviction,  which  they  had,  who  sood 
tvith  their  eyes,  who  looked  upon,  and  their  hands 
handled  the  word  of  life  *.  It  is  neither  so  obvious, 
but  we  may  overlook  it ;  nor  so  powerful,  but,  if  we 
take  pains,  we  may  resist  it.  Here  then  we  undergo 
a  test  of  our  fairness  find  integrity,  which,  in  com- 
parison at  least,  the  very  first  Christians  did  not. 
But  thdn,  you  see,  our  gracious  master  hath  propor- 
tioned a  blessedness  to  it.  And  besides,  they  and 
their  successors,  underwent  a  much  severer  test, 
which  we  do  not ;  that  of  dreadfril  worldly  sufferings 
for  the  profession  of  the  Gospel.  Ours  is  far  gentler, 
and  more  eligible :  only  whether  we  will  believe  on 
evidence  abundantly  sufficient,  though  not  the  high- 
est possible :  whether  we  will  walk  by  faith,  not  by 
sight  f ;  and  preserve  our  loyalty  to  our  Lord  and 
our  God,  unshaken  by  the  false  opinions  and  bad 
customs  of  a  thoughtless  world,  by  the  cravings  of 
sensual  appetites,  and  the  tumults  of  irregular  pas- 

*lJohni.l.  t2Cor.v.7. 
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sions  JEUid  fancies.  This  is  the  whole  of  what 
Heaven  requires  of  us :  and  if  we  do  it  but  conscien- 
tiously for  the  short  space^  that  we  have  to  remain 
here,  the  trial  t^  our  faiih  shaU  be  fcmnd  untopraiee 
mid  honour  md  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jeeue 
Christ:  wham  hating  not  seen,  we  have  laved;  in  whom 
though  now  we  see  him  not,  yet  believing  we  may  jusQj 
rejoice  withjoy  unspeakable  andfuU  qf  glory  ;  assur- 
ed of  receiving  the  end  qfourfcith,  evenrthe  salvation 
^oursouls\ 

♦  1  Peter  i.  7, 8,  9. 
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f\)r  with  the  heart  man  heUeveth  unto  righteousness  : 
and  with  the  mouth  eov^ession  is  made  unto  sal- 
vation. 

A  coNsiDEEABLE  part  of  professed  Christians  go 
•   through  the  world  without  forming  to  themselves 
.  any  fixed  rules  of  action  at  all :  but  in  some  things 
follow  their  own  inclination  and  fancy,  how  often  so- 
.  ever  it  varies ;  in  others,  general  custom  or  particu- 
lar examples,  with  much  indifference,  whether  they 
be  good  or  bad :  and  so  they  patch  up  a  most  iqicon- 
:   sistent  life ;    many  of  them  scarce  ever  reflecting 
enough  to  see  their  inconsistencies ;  and  not  a  few 
absurdly  imagining,  that  human  conduct  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  of  a  piece  with  itself. 

Others,  who  do  preserve  uniformity  of  behaviour, 
have  yet  no  inward  principle  from  whence  it  flows, 
beyond  reputation  or  private  convenience.  Even 
they  who  profess  a  high  regard  to  morals,  and  in 
some  instances  appear  to  feel  it,  have  too  commonly 
no  feeling  at  all  of  the  strongest  moral  tie  which  can 
be,  that  which  binds  us  to  our  Maker ;  perhaps  have 
never  asked  themselves  in  earnest,  whether  they  b^ 
lieve  in  him:  or,  if  they  think  they  do,  have  no  se- 
rious impressions  of  gratitude  ta.  the  Author  of  all 
gOQd^  of  duty  to  the  goyemor  Qf  the  universe;  will 
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acknowledge^  it  may  be^  when  pressed  by  argument, 
that  all  possible  reverence  is  owing  to  him ;  yet  ab- 
solutely never  worship  him  in  private,  and  very  sel- 
dom condescend  even  to  s^m  to  worship  him  in 
public.  Whatever  the  hasty  reasonings  of  a  partial 
heart  suggest  to  them,  they  will  esteem  a  law  of 
God  and  nature.  But  if  any  thing  unwelcome  either 
to  their  vanity  or  their  sensuality  be  offered  to  their 
belief,  they  will  reject  it  instantly,  as  bigotry  and 
fblly,  without  examination.  And  if  their  way  erf 
thinking  and  living  be  but  such,  upon  the  whole,  as 
recommends  them  to  the  indulgence  of  those  who 
need  the  same  indulgence ;  as  to  any  thing  further, 
concerning  the  regulation  of*  their  tempers  or  beha* 
viour,  the  means  of  pardon  when  they  have  sinned,  ^r 
of  help  to  do  better,  there  is  little  occasion,  they  ap- 
prehend, to  trouble  themselves. 

This  view  of  things  cannot  but  raise  compassion-^ 
ate  and  melancholy  reflections  in  every  pious  breast. 
But  what  completes  the  unhappiness  is,  that  while 
such  numbers  openly  despise  religion,  great  numbers 
more,  who  hav^  no  doubt  of  its  truth,  nor,  when  they 
consider  of  its  importance,  are  yet  so  far  from  being 
zealous  for  it,  that  they  seem  ashamed  of  it :  either 
omitting  those  public  evidences  of  their  Christianity, 
which  they  know  they  are  commanded  to  give ;  or 
meanly  excusing  their  observance  of  religious  duties 
as  weakness  or  compliance  with  custom :  and  sel- 
dom shewing  in  their  common  conversation  near  so 
much  concern  for  that  faith,  from  which  they  pre- 
tend to  promise  themselves  eternal  felicity,  as  they 
do  for  their  slightest  worldly  interests,  not  to  say 
their  most  trifling  amusements. 

The  Spirit  of  God  therefore,  who  clearly  foresaw^ 
that  this,  however  strange,  would  be  the  turn  of 
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mankind,  that  some  would  thinic  it  needless  to  be- 
lieve^ mi  otkers  to  profess  their  belief,  hath  warned 
m^i  seiparately  against  each  of  these  errors  in  many 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  and  jointly  against 
both  in  the  text :  which  plainly  declares,  that  £uth 
iji  the  Gospel  is  the  ground  of  our  acceptance  with 
Ood  at  present ;  and  that  an  open  acknowledgment 
of  the  Gospel,  in  consequence  of  that  fitith,  is  one  of 
the  things  necessary  to  our  happiness  hereafter.  For 
with  the  heart  man  believeth  tmto  righteousness :  and 
with  the  mouth  cofnfesston  is  made  unto  salvation. 

From  these  words  therefore  I  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  the  obligation  and  importance, 
I.  Of  Christian  &ith. 
IL  Of  a  public  avowal  of  it. 
I.  The  obligation  and  importance  of  Christiaa 
faith. 

God,  having  made  us  reasonable  creatures,  pay 
both  as  justly  and  as  wisely  require  firom  us  that  we 
conduct  our  understandings  aright,  as  our  affections, 
appetites  or  outward  actions ;  the  conduct  of  all 
which  depends  on  our  understandings  in  a  great  de- 
gree. If  then  religion  be  attended  with  appearance 
of  evidence,  inquiring  into  it  must  be  our  duty :  and 
if  the  evidence  deserves  belief,  unbelief  must  be  a 
sin ;  a  greater  or  smaller  indeed,  according  as  it 
arises  firom  neglects  or  prejudices  more  or  less  cri- 
minal ;  but  a  sin  it  must  be,  wherever  the  proofe  are 
within  reach.  And  we  may  not  only  i/<rell  presume 
that  God  would  make  them  sufficiendy  obvious,  but 
on  trial  may  perceive  that  he  hath  z  adapting  a  great 
variety  of  them  to  every  degree  both  of  natural  capa- 
city and  acquired  knowledge,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
no  one  need^  be  destitute,  where  Christianity  is  fireely 
taught,  of  ligbt  enough  to  convince,  and  direct  him. 
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Doubtless  we  ought  to  judge  of  unbelievers  with 
the  utmost  reasonable  chiirity.  But^  at  the  same  timej 
both  we  and  they  should  consider  well  our  Sayiour^s 
declaration^  that  If  any  man  will  do  GocTs  will,  he 
shall  know  qf  the  doctrine,  whether  it  he  of  God\  For 
thence  it  follows,  that  they  who  fail  of  knowing  his 
doctrine,  where  it  is  taught  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus  f, 
&il  of  it  for  want  of  doing  his  will.  Either  vicious 
pleasure,  or  worldly  interests,  or  indolence,  or  re- 
sentment misleads  them,  which  are  visibly  the  com- 
mon cases ;  or,  let  them  be  ever  so  clear  of  guilt  in 
these  particulars,  they  are  influenced  by  the  vanity 
of  being  superior  to  vulgar  ways  of  thinking ;  the 
pride  of  not  being  convinced,  but  by  just  such  evi- 
dence as  they  please  to  require ;  or  the  presumptu- 
ousness  of  opposing  their  own  imaginations  con- 
cerning the  probabilities  of  things,  (notwithstanding 
daily  experience  of  their  mistakes)  to  the  express  de- 
clarations of  an  all-knowing  God.  In  vain  do  men 
plead  their  morals  in  other  respects,  while  such  im- 
moralities as  these  have  dominion  over  them ;  or 
their  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  .^imighty, 
while  they  reject  the  great  commandment  of  faith  in 
his  word. 

But  the  duty  of  faith  doth  not  consist  merely  in 
giving  our  assent  to  the  truths  of  religion  :  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  is,  to  recollect  them  frequently,  and 
strengthen  their  influence  by  repeated  and  voluntary 
acts  of  the  mind.  There  are  perhaps  few  in  propor- 
tion, who  had  not  a  sort  of  belief,  when  they  thought 
of  the  matter  last.  But  their  faith  hath  lain  asleep 
and  forgotten,  lill  not  only  their  lives  have  been  filled 
with  such  behaviour,  but  their  minds  with  such  no- 
tions and  maxims,  that  it  is  hard  to  say,  which  pre- 

*  John  xii.  17.  t  Eph.  iv.  21. 
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vails  most  in  them,  the  Christian  or  the  infidel.  Or 
if  they  remain  ever  so  much  persuaded,  that  religion 
is  true;  they  come  to  look  upon  it,  as  a  truth  upon 
which  they  are  not  to  act,  and  scarce  to  think  of,  till 
they,  have  almost  done  acting.  And  hy  that  time, 
some  have  neglected  it  so  long,  that  they  go  on^  with 
great  tranquillity,  neglecting  it  to  the  end ;  while 
some  again  awake  from  this  dream  only  to  fall  into 
another,  that  heing  sorry  for  having  omitted  their 
duty,  when  it  is  become  too  late  to  do  it,  is  doing  it 
sufficiently.  They,  whose  faith  lies  in  this  manner 
dead  in  them,  have  in  effect  none  at  all ;  none  of  the 
right  sort,  none  to  any  valuable  purpose.  And 
therefore  the  great  thing  incumbent  on  us  is,  to  re- 
vive and  exert  our  persuasions  of  divine  truths ;  op- 
pose them  to  the  temptations  which  assault  us  in 
this  bad  world ;  and  believe,  not  with  a  languid  ac- 
quiescence in  certain  articles  and  precepts,  when  at 
distant  times  we  happened  to  recollect  them ;  but 
with  a  vigorous  effort  of  all  our  faculties  to  feel  their 
force  on  every  occasion.  For  it  is  not  with  the  un- 
derstanding alone,  but  with  the  whole  heart,  that  man 
beUeveth  unto  righteousness.  Nor  do  we  become  of 
the  number  of  the  faithful  indeed,  till  we  are  deter^- 
mined  effectually  to  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance 
to  our  heavenly  king,  as  well  as  are  convinced  of  his 
title  to  our  obedience :  till  we  resolve  to  live  to  him, 
who  we  believe,  hath  died  for  us  ;  and  bring  forth 
iAie  fruits  of  the  Spirit  *,  who  hath  planted  the  seeds 
of  them  in  our  hearts.  By  this  rule  then  let  us  ex- 
amine omrsehes,  (for  it  much  concerns  us)  whether 
we  be  really  in  the  faith  1[,  or  only  seem  so  to  be,  de-  . 
ceiving  our  own  souls. 

I  now  proceed  to  shew  the  importance  of  this 

•  Gal.  V.  22.    .  •     t  2  Cor.  xiii.  5. 
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duty :  which  is  fully  expressed  iu  sayings  that  mm 
bettetelh  unto  rightemumss:  that  is,  by  means  of 
Christian  £Eiith,  he  becomes  acceptable  to  God,  and 
gradually  improves  in  all  piety  and  virtue. 

Every  one  of  our  actions  derives  its  v^ue  firmi 
the  belief  or  persuasion,  with  which  it  is  performed. 
Were  we  to  do  ever  so  good  a  work,  without  being 
moved  to  it  by  a  good  principle,  we  might  be  more 
useful,  but  we  should  scarce  be  better,  than  if  we  had 
not  done  it  at  all.  But  when  we  act  from  conviction 
of  an  inward  obligation ;  if  it  be  of  morals,  then  we 
act  virtuously ;  if  of  religion,  piously.  Therefore 
without  faith  of  one  sort,  we  can  do  neither :  and  in 
proportion  as  our  &ith  is  perfect,  we  shall  do  both. 
A  mere  sense  of  the  fitness  of  moral  virtue  is  no  in- 
considerable antidote  against  many  sins.  But  r^ 
gious  fiuth  hath  unspeakable  advantages  beyond  that 
which  Is  moral  only.  For  the  serious  persuasion  of 
a  witness,  who  seeth  in  secret  *,  of  an  omnipotent 
Sovereign,  equally  benevolent,  wise,  just,  and  holy, 
must  inconceivably  animate  to  every  thing  good, 
and  deter  from  every  thing  evil. 

Yet  still,  considering  our  natiye  ignorance,  and  the 
original  depravity  which  we  find  within  ;  consider- 
ing also,  that  by  repeated  transgressions  we  fail  not, 
more  or  less,  to  inflame  our  passions  and  appetites, 
darken  our  understandings,  impair  our  strength,  ob- 
scure the  prospect  of  all  that  we  could  hope  for,  and 
€ipen  a  dreadful  one  of  what  we  may  fear :  the  f^th 
of  natural  religion  alone  would  leave  us  in  a  great 
measure  undirected,  unassisted,  uncomforteA ;  as  the 
experience  of  all,  who  have  been  favoured  with  no 
other  guide,  hath  always  shewn.  Nay,  instead  of  ever 
giving  in  £m^  the  hdp,  which  from  reasoning  we 

♦  Matth.  vi.  6. 
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teoncludb  it  mighty  it  h^th  always^  in  aU  nations,  been 
tovei^Wfaelmed  with  errors,  both  speculative  and  prac- 
tical. But  rerelation  amply  bestows  on  us  every 
thiiig  w^  Want ;  a  plain  and  complete  law  of  life,  a 
most  engaging;  exiunple  of  perfect  conformity  to  it, 
{MtrdoA  of  sin  on  most  equitable  terms,  aid  frtnn 
above  to  do  our  duty,  and  eternal  happiness  for  a 
sincere,  though  imperfect  performance  of  it.  How 
greatly  we  staiid  iti  need  of  these  things,  a  little  se- 
Irious  thought  will  make  any  one  feel.  Or  if  it  did 
not,  we  surely  must  see,  that  God  would  not  have 
coffered  them  to  man,  by  a  method  so  extraordinaiy, 
iw  the  incarnation  and  death  of  his  Son,  atad  lipoii 
the  express  condition  of  faith  in  him  as  the  author 
of  them,  if  there  had  not  be^n  strong  reasons  for  it. 
And  therefore  whoever  j^lights  these  appointed  means 
^  Gx}d^s  righteousness,  must  expect  to  stand  or  fell 
Wi  the  foot  of  Ms  own  •,  Without  allowance  :  and  will 
have  nothing  to  plead  hereafter  against  bearing  the 
punishment  of  all  his  sins,  but  principally  the  capi- 
tal and  leading  one,  of  a  wilful  and  careless  unbelief. 
May  God  incline  our  hearts  to  consider  what  we  are, 
and  to  accept  his  mercy!  Forthen>  being  justified  hg 
his  gfttde,  w^  shall  he  made  heirs  of  eternal  life  f  ;  be 
tmcHfled  by  the  Holy  Ghost  %,  and  gradually  per- 
Jected  in  every  good,  work  to  do  hie  mU§:  a  state, 
not  merely  of  outward  regularity,  but  of  inward 
purity,  which  our  natural  abilities  themselves  can 
never  attain. 

But  in  order  to  this  amongst  other  duties,  we 
ttmst  join  with  out  feith,  as  the  text  instructs  us. 

It.  An  open  avowal  of  it^    Fot  with  the  mouth 
confbssitm  is  made  iUUo  mUibatUm. 

*  ttoitt.  X.  3.  +  Tit.  iii.  7. 

X  Roiti.  XV.  16.  $  Heb.  xiii.  21. 
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There  is  no  part  of  the  Gospel  delivered  in  a  more 
solemn  and  striking  manner^  than  that^  which  thre^ 
of  the  four  Evangelists  record^  and  one  of  them 
twice:  Whosoever shaUcw^ess me hef(^emen,hi^ 
I  ccvtfess  also  before  my  Father,  which  is  in  Heaoen: 
but  whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  my  words 
in  this  adulterous  and  sif^ul  generation;  qf  him  also 
shall  the  Son  qf  Man  be  ashamed,  when  he  cometh 
in  the  glory  qfHs  Father  with  the  holy  angels  *•  It 
could  not  be  a  slight  cause,  which  moved  him  to 
speak  thus :  and  there  was  evidently  a  very  great 
one.  He  came  to  establish  on  earth  a  public  pro- 
fession of  true  religion,  for  a  testimony  to  all  na- 
tions. He  intended  his  disciples  for  the  light  €^the 
world.  He  formed  his  church  to  be  as  a  tity  on  a 
hilli,  to  attract  the  eyes,  and  direct  the  steps  of  be- 
wildered travellers.  Concealment  therefore  was  ntr- 
terly  inconsistent  with  his  design :  and  all  who  be- 
lieved in  him  must  acknowledge  him.  That  perse* 
cution  and  death  would  be  the  consequence,  he  fore- 
warned them,  was  to  be  no  objection.  They  were  nei- 
ther/oybr^o^^  the  assembling  qf  themselves  together  X» 
nor  dissemble  their  faith,  when  separate ;  but  to 
sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  their  hearts,  and  be  ready  to 
give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asked  them,  an 
account  qf  the  hope  that  was  in  them  §. 

This  then  being  their  case,  what  shall  we  think  is 
ours  ?  can  it  be  allowed  us,  can  we  wish  it  were  al- 
lowed us,  to  avoid  bearing  testimony  to  him,  who 
hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood  ||,  when  it  will 
cost  us  only  a  little  harmless  contempt,  and  perhaps 
not  even  that  2  Or  whatever  we  may  wish,  let  us  re- 
member, that  in  his  just-mentioned  awful  declara* 

*  Mat^.  X.  92,  33.     Mark  Tiii.  38.     Luke  ix.  M.  xiii.  8,  9. 
t  Matth.  F.  U.      X  Heb.  x.  25.       $  1  Pet  iii.  15.      ||  Rev.  v.  9. 
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^  tion,  it  is  not  being  afraid^  but  ashamed  (^  tdmy  that 
he  condemns  :  it  is  not  the  terror  of  a  persecuting 
generation,  but  the  scorn  of  a  sinful  and  aduUerous 
one^  by  which  he  cautions  us  not  to  be  moved.  If 
therefore  we  conceal,  on  account  of  that  scorn,  any 
.part  of  our  religious  professions,  we  are  guilty  in 
the  very  particular,  against  which  his  sentenefe  is 
pointed :  and  more  guilty  still,  if  we  slight  it,  with- 
out so  much  as  this  to  excuse  us ;  from  mere  indo- 
lence or  humour ;  or  becaiise,  resolving  to  be  wicked, 
we  will  not  acknowledge  what  binds  us  to  be  good. 

But  to  see  the  obligation  of  this  duty  in  a  fuller 
light,  let  us  consider  in  a  distincter  view,  the  nature, 
the  reasonableness,  the  usefulness  of  it. 

We  are  not  required  to  make  an  ostentation  of  our 
Christianity;  or  to  introduce  even  the  mention  of 
it  to  the  irreligious  unseasonably,  but  only  when 
there  is  hope  of  doing  good.  None  who  is  not  well 
prepared  in  point  of  argument,  should  \e  d^irous 
of  entering  into  conversation  about  it  with  unbe- 
lievers. But  especially  the  young  and  tender-minded 
should  be  very  cautious  of  engaging  in  so  unequal 
a  combat,  as  that  of  ingenuous  modesty  against  the 
profligate  boldness  of  the  scomer  and  the  libertine. 
Or  if  at  any  time  they  are  compelled  to  it,  they 
should  insist  on  the  general  proofs  of  Christianity, 
and  not  be  drawn  into  debates  on  particular  diffi- 
culties, which,  probably  they  are  not  able  to  solve 
without  help ;  but  wave  the  present  discussion  of 
them,  and  apply  for  due  information  about  them. 
Nay  indeed,  the  fittest  in  all  respects  to  contend  for 
the  faith*  should  watch  opportunities,  not  force 
them,  lest  they  exasperate  and  harden  men,  instead 
of  reclaiming  them.    And  be  the  occasion  of  declar- 

*  Judcy  ver5e  3. 
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ing  oiursi^lves  ev^r  so  propeir^  we  should  h^  tsxeffji 
qpt  to  do  it  with  intemperate  wanxith ;  hut  always 
preaerye  the  spirit  of  ow  retigion^  while  we  adsert 
its  honour ;  and  express  BAore  concern  for  the  uxh 
piqus  and  profieuie^  than  indignation  at  them }  coosiT 
dering  seriously  the  miseries^  in  this  world  and  the 
next^  which  they  hring  upon  themselves^  aa;  well  as 
on  tho3e  whom  they  seduce. 

After  guarding  against  these  mistakea^  what  is  the 
duty  which  remains  ?  Only  this,  that  without  ibf* 
wardnessor  affectation,  without  vehemence  or  hitter- 
ness,  every  Christian  avow  himself,  in  every  heeom- 
ing  way,  to  he  what  he  is ;  hy  constantly  attending 
the  puhlic  worship  of  God,  renewing  his  haptismal 
vow  IB  the  solemn  ordinance  of  confirmation,  statedly 
coming  to  the  holy  table ;  and  shewing,,  hy  the  reve* 
rence  of  his  deportment,  that  he  dotk  all  this  as 
matter  of  conscience,  not  of  form ;  hy  praetiaing 
with  simplicity  and  openness  every  other  precept  of 
his  religion ;  and  leaving  no  room  to  doubt,  from 
what  principle  he  acts :  by  abstaining  from  ali  (qh 
pearance  of  evil  *  in  his'own  behaviour  and  discourse, 
and  approving  it  in  that  of  others  :  by  despising  the 
contempt  or  hatred,  which  may  fall  upon  him  fov 
such  a  conduct ;  esteeming  as  an  honour  the  repfxkwh 
qf  Christ ;  and  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affiiction,  if  he 
must,  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pteor 
sures  (^  sin  for  a  season  +. 

These  are  the  things,  comprehended  iu  the  con- 
fession, that  Scripture  enjoins.  And  is  any  one  of 
them  unfit  to  be  done  by  us,  or  unworthy  to  be  re- 
quired of  us,  or  too  heavy  a  burthen  to  be  laid  upon 
us  ?  And  if  none  be,  what  have  we  to  object  ?  We 
cannot  be  neuters  between  religion  and  irreHgion  : 

*  1  Thcss.  V.  22.  t  Hcb.  xi.  25,  2G. 
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Aeitker  God  nor  man  wiB  understand  us  to  be  such. 
Our  Lord  himself  hath  made  the  declaration,  and  it 
Is  no  less  just,  than  peremptory^  He  that  U  not  with 
me,  is  agamsi  me\  Whidi  then  are  we?  Enemies 
or  friends  ?  Do  we  pronounce,  by  deetiniB^  to  appear 
Inr  it,  that  the  Gospdi  of  Christ  is  of  no  Talue ;  or, 
by  not  being  adtamed  qf  it,  thei  it  is  the  power  cf 
God  nnto  etdvatiom  f  9 

But  indeed,  were  it  allowable  to  be  of  neither  part 
openly,  is  it  advisable  ?  By  declaring  oursdves  for  the 
truth,  we  strengthen  ourselves  in  it :  we  take  up  a 
character,  whieh  it  will  be  our  glory  and  our  happi-** 
piness  that  we  are  bound  to  maintain.  And  m  all 
Ukelihood  we  stell  thus  get  rid  of  solicitations  from 
infidels  and  libertines :  who  will  never  quit  us^  while 
they  find  us  wavering  or  fearful  to  be  touched,  upon 
Ihe  subject ;  but  wiH  surely,  either  from  decency  of 
Acspak:,  be  silent,  when  we  have  notified  in  a  pro* 
dent  manner  our  fixed  resolution.  To  this  we  might 
nbsc,  if  need  were,  add  a  most  equitable  request ; 
that  as  they  set  up  for  the  great  and  only  friends  of 
liberty,  they  would  toterate  us  in  an  errror,.  (sf  it  can 
Ire  one)  which  tends  to  make  every  individual  vir- 
tuQi2S,^and  every  society  flourishing ;  which  comforts 
ua  under  all  afflictitms  here,  and  delights  «s  with  the 
hope  of  endless  felicity  hereafter:  aad  that  they 
would  not  think  the  betief  of  an  ungovemed  world, 
«f  unrewarded  virtue,  and  unpunished  villany;  of 
CkMi's  having  left  his  creatures  without  instruction 
in  their  duty,  without  certainty  of  his  pardon  and 
grace,  wj^hout  assurance  of  their  future  existence 
and  reward,  so  extnemely  meritorious  a  doctrine ;  as 
to  entitle  the  maintainers  of  it  to  persecute  the  rest 
of  mankind  with  scorn  and  ridicule,  (the  only  wea- 

♦  Matt.  xii.   SO.  i  Rom.  i.  It?. 
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pons  they  have)  tiU  all  are  brought  to  an  unity  of 
profession  in  this  blessed  creed. 

Concealing  our  faith  may  indeed  secure  us  from 
being  attacked  upon  it ;  but  not  from  the  dangers  of 
licentious  discourse^  not  from  being  tempted  in  vnh 
rious  ways  by  others^  not  from  growing  indifferart 
and  betraying  ourselves  into  sin.  Besides :  whilst  we 
keep  our  principles  unknown,  tlnrough  a  mean- 
spirited  fear  of  bad  men,  we  miss  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  the  good:  which  may  be  of  unspeakaUe 
use  to  us;  perhaps  in  the  most  important  respect, 
enabling  us  to  holdfast  our  integrity  *. 

But  we  are  to  measure  the  value  of  owning  our 
regard  to  religion,  not  only  by  the  benefit,  which  we 
may  receive  from  it,  but  the  service,  which  we  may  do 
by  it.  One  branch  of  it  is,  frequenting  public  wor- 
ship.* Now  it  is  very  true,  that  many  who  stay  at 
home,  can  use  the  same  prayers,  and  read  as  good 
sermons  in  private,  as  they  hear  in  the  congregation. 
But,  (besides  that  probably  they  will  not  if  they  can; 
and  that  certainly  numbers,  whom  their  practice  may 
influence,  cannot  if  they  would^;)  were  every  single 
good  Christian  to  spend  the  whole  time,  which  they 
employ  in  religious  exercises  here  together,  just  in 
the  same  manner  separately ;  still  the  mutual  animat- 
ing of  each  other,  the  instructive  example,  the  awaken- 
ing call  to  a  thoughtless  world,  these  things  would 
be  lost ;  the  Christian  church,  the  pillar  and  gromd 
ijf  the  truth  f,  would  fall  to  ruin,  by  quick  degrees ; 
the  Christian  system  of  religion  and  virtue  would  die 
and  be  forgotten  with  the  present  believers  in  it,  or 
even  before  them ;  excepting  so  much  of  it,  as  might 
perhaps  be  imperfectly  preserved  by  methods  less 
effectual. 

*  Jobii.J.  +  ITim.iii.  15. 
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It  is  not  therefore  without  cause,  thatso  gr^t  a 
stress  is  laid  on  attending  God's  holy  ordinances: 
which  whoever  frequents  reverently,  teaches  others 
to  frequent  them  in  the  same  manner ;  hut  whoever 
shews  contempt  of  them,  encourages  others  to  do  so 
too.  And  the  like  is  the  case  through  the  whole 
extent  of  piety  and  morals.  Where  our  influence  is 
the  weakest,  yet  eveiy  one  who  appears  in  earnest  on 
the  side  of  God  and  Christ  and  virtue,  must  add 
some  strength  to  the  cause,  and  some  spirit  to  the 
supporters  of  it.  It  is  a  common  warfare,  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  If  any  one  be  aUowed  to  desert  his 
station,  every  one  must  have  the  same  allowance ;  and 
then,  humanly  speaking,  what  hinders,  but  all  nmst 
be  given  up  ?  The  patrons  of  infidelity  and  Uberti- 
nism,  who,  as  one  should  think,  have  many  reasons 
to  be  reserved,  they  declare  themselves  without  the 
least  scruple.  Only  consider  therefore,  if  we  are  to 
be  shame-faced  and  silent,  while  they  are  bold  and 
boastful ;  how  monstrous  is  the  impropriety,  and  how 
unhappy  will  be  the  event !  • 

^  But  besides  the  general  consequences  of  holding 
fait  the  prqfesrian  qf  our  faith  without  wavering  *,  or 
shrinking  from  it ;  let  us  reflect  also,  what  particular 
effects  it  may  have  on  our  friends,  our  dependants, 
our  servants,  our  families ;  on  those  who  are  united 
to  us  in  the  nearest  relations,  and  whose  happiness 
constitutes  a  great  part  of  our  own.  All  who  barely 
know  us  and  think  well  of  us,  will  of  course  be  in 
some  degree,  either  the  steadier  in  the  faith  and 
practice  of  Christianity  for  our  public  adherence  to 
it,  or  more  unsettled  for  our  seeming  to  slight  it : 
and  this  one  difference  in  our  behaviour  may  very 
possibly  have  weight  enough  with  more  than  one 

•  Heb.  X.  tZ. 
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moiigst  thm,  to  detenniiie  his  ccu^act,  and  slate 
for  eT€t.  Bat  suck  as  are  intimate  with  ns^  will 
be  mare  pawerfiUljr  swayed  hy  what  tb^  see  in  wl 
And  they  wha  liira  vmiu  our  loa^  who  natmallj 
learn  almost  eTery  thing  litem  us^  who  pride  them- 
sriires  pcriuqpa  in  being  like  us,  theve  is  no  hope  that 
they  wiO  he  rel^ieiis,  if  thej  have  any  ground  to 
imagine^  that  we  are  not  eordiaSy  atk  But  taking 
doe  oare  to  shew  them  that  we  are,  wiOi  da  much  to^ 
wards  proonoting  tbrar  future  happiness  at  the  same 
time  with  our  own ;  and  indeed  thepresoit  welfiue 
tee  of  hetiu  For  as  religion  ftumishea  the  strongest 
meititea  to*  every  part  of  vivtue  and  prudence  v  so 
miless  our  example  insttttet  those  around  ns  ta  per- 
form their  duty  towards  God,  they  wiS  probaUy 
eeoA  come  to  negleet  it  towards  us,  aaw^  as  tewarda 
ethers  and  themselves :  whereas  giving  pKiof  that  we 
henoar  him,  is  the  way  to  be  honoured  in  thniyht, 
wwd,  and  dee^  by  them ;  by  all  the  gead,  and  ev«i 
by  most  of  the  bad.  Or  how  unequally  soerer  esteem 
may  be  distributed  now,  all  wiU  be  abundantly  sedir 
fied  in  that  decisive  hour,  when  they,  tkat  sleep  in 
the  dmt  cfthe  earth,  shali  atoahe  :  same  t^  eoerlastm^ 
Sfe,  and  some  to.  shame  and'  ewerlastkig  ccmteaptz 
when  they,  that  be  wise,  shall  Mne  a&  the  brightness 
^  the  firmament ;  and  they,  that  twm  inang^  to  rights* 
ausness^  as  the  stars,  for  ever  and  ever  *. 

*  Dan,  xii.  %^  3. 
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7h^  said  OH^  tmtekim^  J^ord,  or^  thw^Jm  that  Ac 
saoedP  And  he  ^aid  wOo  th^m,  Sifi^  ta^iU^m  at 
the  SitraU gate ;  for  mmy^i  $ay^f0nioy»9h^if^s^ 
tQ  etUer  in^  and  ^haU  not  be  Ah*, 

Thbkb  k  9C43rce  my  thing  ifvbic¥  pravi^  V^  wiidMi 
ii^ad  ngktnes9  of  miB4  laorei  fuUy^  than  pvinpeirbelMir 
vkmr  <m  vudden  oce^^ionsj,  wA  ptr^ip^  aoswera  to 
unfoveseea  questioni^ :  for  what  a  inau  sh^^wa  hiiwc^ 
to  be  at  such  times^  we  have  fai  general  great  came  te 
believe  he  really  is.  Now  to  this  trials  our  Saviour^ 
living  a  puUic  Ufe,  in  the  midst  of  person^  taking  al) 
advantages  to  insnare  him,  was  perpetually  exposed ; 
and  his  eharacter  never  suffered  by  it«  Hiss  temper 
eoDtinned  always  eqinposed  and  ben^cenit :  his  re* 
pUes,  when  qircmxistance^  allowed  it^  were  ope9  an^ 
plajiu ;  at  othei:  time^  i^uxed  with  prudent  reserve ; 
bu^  ejlwaya  tending  to  convert  the  most  unfit  aiqui*^ 
ries  ^iMio  opportunittei;  of  cqmmunieating  seasonable 
instruetion,.  On^  instance  of  tb^^^anunigst  many>  the 
te:^t affi>i!ds:  whe^e  we  fed,  that  aa  he  w»*  thorough 
the  €itiea  and  'mffaget  teachings  Qome  forward  ior 
quieitive  vam  wat  eann^  to  be  UM,  if  there  shouM 
be^!^  or  many  ^ai^d.  To  this  enquirer  personally 
he  answered  nothing :  but  reproving  his  superfluoua 
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inquisitiveness  by  a  silence,  that  expressed  at  once 
dignity  and  mildness,  addressed  himself  to  all  tint 
were  present ;  acquainting  them  what  was  the  whole, 
that  they  ne^ed toknow  and  remember^^in  relation  to 
that  subject :  in  discoursing  on  which,  I  shall  consider, 

I.  The  question  proposed. 

II.  The  answer  given  to  it 

I.  The  question  is  put  in  very  general,  and  seem- 
ingly inoflfensive,  terms ;  yet  probacy  a  great  deal  of 
Jewish  pride  and  uncharitableness  couched  under  it 
For  considering  the  known  spirit  of  that  people  m 
those  days,  it  is  obvious  to  suspect  that  this  busy 
man's  inquiry  proceeded  from  an  ill-natured  hope  d 
being  confirmed  in  a  national  persuasion,  that  God 
was  not  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  *  ;  but  had  reserved 
future  happiness  for  the  Israelites  alone.  And  this  is 
the  more  likely,  both  as  their  own  writers  distinguish 
them  by  the  description  of  ^Jew,  in  opposition  to  the 
multitude  of  mankind  f ;  ^uid  as  our  Saviour,  in  the 
sequel  of  his  answer,  declares  that  many  Grentiles, 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  should  be  admitted  into 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  and  many  Jews  excluded  j;. 

But  supposing  there  was  no  ground  for  imputation 
either  of  ill  wiU  or  vanity ;  still  all  such  questions,  for 
this  is  a  leading  one  to  many  others,  are  useless  and 
irreverent.  To  be  satisfied  indeed,  that  the  Lord  and 
King  of  all  is  just  and  good  and  wise,  we  are  essentially 
concerned ;  for,  without  it,  we  could  neither  honour 
and  love  him,  nor  enjoy  any  solid  comfort  within  our- 
selves. And  this  general  truth,  our  ideas  of  whatinfi- 
nite  perfection  must  comprehend,  and  our  experience 
of  a  right  and  kind  imd  prudent  constitution  of  t&ings, 
unite  to  prove  to  us  in  a  very  convincing  manntf. 

*  Rom,  ill.  29.  t  See  2  Esdr.  viii.  1. 9.  Comp.  v.  15, 10.  and 
uu  Sl|  2t.        I  Luke  xiii.  )I8,  29. 
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Since  thea  God  is  just^  he  will  make  none  miserable, 
farther  than  they  deserve :  since  he  is  good^  he  will 
both  pardon  and  reward,  in  such  degree  as  is  fit :  and 
since  he  is  wise,  what  appears  disorder  and  confusion: 
to  our  short  sight,  will  appear  in  the  end  perfect 
regularity  and  proportion.  Had  we  been  apprised 
only  of  thus  much^  we  could  have  had  no  right,  how* 
ever  desirable  it  might  have  been,  to  know  any  thing 
farther  before-hand,  even  concerning  ourselves;  for 
it  is  enough,  that  we  shall  be  treated  with  equity  and 
mercy :  much  less  could  we  have  pleaded  any  shadow 
of  right  to  be  told,  what  proportion  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  shall  behave  well,  and  be  accepted ;  or  ill, 
and  be  punished ;  or  why  there  are  not  more  of  the 
former,  and  fewer  of  the  latter  sort;  or  any  thing 
of  this  nature.  To  do  our  duty,  and  trust  God  with 
the  government  of  his  own  world,  would  be  our 
whole  concern. 

Supposing  him  then  to  place  us  in  a  station  of 
much  clearer  light ;  which,  thanks  be  to  his  infinite ' 
bounty,  he  hath  done ;  by  adding  those  important 
notifications,which  we  read  in  Scripture,  of  what  we  are 
to  believe  and  do,  to  hope  imd  fear :  it  cannot  be,  that 
his  voluntary  communication  of  what  he  might  have 
withheld,  should  authorise  us  to  deman  still  more. 
Undoubtedly  new  questions,  in  abundance,  may  be 
asked  on  this  new  &ce  of  things :  but  who  is  entitled 
to  ask  them?  And  yet  this  is  not  insisted  on,  because 
they  cannot  be  answered;  for  most^if  not  aU  of  them, 
may  very  easily.  Why  are  so  many  nations  without 
the  knowledge  or  belief  of  this  important  revelation  ? 
Partly,because  Christians  have  n^lected  to  acquaint 
themwithit,ormixeditwithcorruptions,  ordisgraced 
i^  with  wickedness  of  life :  partly  because  themselves, 
or  their  jancestors,  did  not  attend  to  it,  when  pro- 
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pciMd,  with  itxh  fiiirtidsB  of  miiid>  ta  they  ought.  But 
what  then  diidl  become  of  thode  nations  ?  BvA 
ftttong  thesn  m  pMsonaHy  rejected  th6  Q^npAp  Mi 
be  pimished  in  |nPopMrtioft  to  the  wilftilnMH  €ft  cm- 
kmnesB^  that  was  the  caude  of  their  00  d^^g :  andk 
as  neveor  knew  it,  shall  be  at  least  in  no  Worse  a  coh* 
dition  for  it,  )[>erhaps  in  a  better.  But  as  to  Chri^ 
iians  themselres :  Why  have  so  mitny  of  them  pe^ 
Terted  their  religion  so  grievously  ?  And  why  do 
ao  many  of  a  purer  profession  lead  most  impnre  md 
idnful  lives  ?  Partly,  because  some  lay  litiimUii^ 
blocks  of  various  kinds  in  the  way  of  theit*  brethren: 
but  chiefly,  because  others  turn  away  their  eyes  bm 
the  light  which  they  might  have ;  or  walk  not  sftit« 
aUy  to  thai,  which  they  actually  have.  And  as,  in 
all  these  things,  there  are  numberless  alleviatiotts  er 
aggravations  of  guilt :  every  man  shaD  be  treated  ac 
cordingly,  some  beaten  with  many  stripeSy  some  with 
Jetp  *.  But  in  particular,  what  either  shall  suffer,  we 
neither  are  told,  nor  have  reason  to  com^dain  that 
we  are  left  ignorant ;  since  it  will  be  our  own  flitilt, 
if  we  suffer  any  thing  at  all.  Therefore,  as  the  se- 
cond book  of  Esdras  justly  exhorts,  be  not  thorn  €fh 
riaas  how  the  ungodly  shaU  be  punished  :  bmt  inqwkt 
how  the  righteous  shaU  be  siwedf. 

But  questions  end  not  here.  Supposing  it  mea's 
fault,  that  they  obey  not  the  laws  of  Ood :  why  were 
those  laws  made  so  strict  ?  Because  a  holy  Being 
could  not  enact  any  other,  nor  we  be  raised  by  say 
other  to  the  spiritual  happiness^  which  he  dei^fnsfer 
ns  hereafter.  The  only  way  therefore  was  that, 
which  he  hath  taken :  first,  to  set  before  M  ft  perfeel 
rule  of  life ;  then  to  make  every  aDowanoe,  that  id 
truly  equitable,  for  our  falling  short  of  it«    But  why 

*  Lukd  xti.  47i  48.  f  t  Bsdr.  it.  Id. 
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was  our  nature  formed  sa  liable  to  &11  eliort  of  it,  in 
the  sad  degree  that  we  often  do  ?  Why  if  it  had  nat^ 
«n  obedience^  proportiooably  esxmt&ts  mutt  have 
been  required  of  us ;  with  less  hope  of  pavdott^  and 
heavier  punishmait  for  disobedience ;  as  in  the  ease 
of  ihoae  angels  wkuh  kept  not  ikeirjiniesiiita  And 
whatever  advantage  it  might  have  been,  upon  the 
whole,  to  inherit  allthegood  dispositioasv  with  whidi 
our  first  parents  were  framed ;  unallayed  with  the 
bad  ones,  which  they  have  transmitted  to  us ;  we  are 
no  more  entitled  to  those  advantages,  than  to  the 
posaesi^ions  which  our  ancestors  hare  forfeited^  or 
the  strong  constitutions  which  they  have  destwiyed, 
for  thdr  posterity,  as  well  as  themselves*  In  some 
degree  every  created  nature  must  be  imperfect  And 
on  many  accounts,  that  variety  of  degrees  which  we 
eee  in  the  works  of  Ood,  is  fit  and  usefuL  We  laiow 
the  reasons  in  part  at  least,  for  which,  beings^  much 
lower  than  us,  exist :  why  may  there  not  then  be  very 
sufficient  reasons  for  our  being  no  higher  thaik  we 
are  ?  And  where  shall  man,  or  angel,  rest  contented, 
if  either  may  claim,  as  long  as  God  can  give  ?  Poet 
as  our  condition  is  here,  still  it  was  worthy  of  the 
•Almighty  to  place  us  in  it ;  else  it  had  not  been  done : 
for  we  must  allow  him,  who  could  make  such  a  wovld 
as  this,  to  be  a  better  judge  than  us,  whether  it  was 
fit  for  hun  to  niake  it  or  not.  And  were  it  to  con- 
tinue,  to  its  final  period,  the  strange  mixture  of  good 
tmd  bad,  which  it  is ;  yet  considering  the  glorious 
Mcompense,  that  going  through  it  well  prepares  us 
for,  weshaU  be  far  fimsi  having  cause  to  thkk  hardly. 
Of  meanly,  of  Providence.  But  we  have  assieraMe 
givea  m  that  the  day s  shall  come,  when  tkikingd§m 
^tU9  world  i/mU  become  the  kingdoms  ^  the  Lord 

*  Jude,  Terse  e. 
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and  hii  Christ  *,  in  a  fuller  sense,  than  they  have 
ever  1been  yet  And  perhaps,  the  times  already  past 
may  bear  only  a  small  proportion  to  that  jojrfol  fih* 
tare  .season,  when  religion  shall  be  rightly  under** 
stood  and  universally  practised,  mankind  be  happy, 
and  God  glorified.  Blessed  are  they,  that  shall  Uto 
in  this  state  of  things :  more  blessed  they,  that  shall 
c<mtribute  to  it 

But,  though  we  ought  to  attend,  carefully  and 
thankfully,  to  whatever  infonnation  God  gires  us, 
yet  all  eagerness  of  knowing  more  than  is  revealed, 
betlrays  the  same  wrong  turn  with  that  of  the  en^ 
quirer  in  the  text ;  who,  instead  of  the  great  ques* 
tion  which  it  concerns  every  man  to  ask,  and  whidi 
Christ  came  on  purpose  to  answer,  *'  what  he  him- 
self should  do  to  be  saved,"  chose  to  ask  one  which 
he  had  no  concern  in,  and  therefore  could  expect  no 
answer  to,  ''  How  many  should  be  saved."*  Accord- 
ingly our  blessed  Lord  neither  satisfied  him,  nor  hath 
on  any  other  occasion  declared,  what  proportion  of 
the  human  race  shall  be  happy  and  what  miserable. 
In  one  or  two  places  he  seems  to  represent  the  for- 
mer as  the  least  number  f :  in  the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins  he  makes  them  equal  X  •  in  that  of  the  ser- 
vants, there  is  but  one  unfaithful  § :  in  that  of  the 
guests  invited  to  supper,  but  one  that  had  not  an  a 
wedding  garment  ||.  And  yet  to  this  last  parable  he 
hath  added  the  reflection,  that  many  are  called  and 
Jew  chosen.  In  his  own  days  indeed  this  was  most  lir 
terally  true :  and  has  been  too  much  so  ever  since. 
But  still  St  John  foresaw  a  time,  in  which  one  part 
only  of  true  Christians  should  be  a  great  multitude, 
that  no  man  could  number,  of  all  kindreds  and  people 

*  Rev.  XI.  15.         t  Matth.  xx.  16.  t  Matth.  xxv.  1^2.  .' 

§  Mauh.  XXV.  15,  &c.  .       ||  Matth.  xxii.  11. 
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ttkd  tongues  * :  and  the  more  ancient  prophets  fore- 
tell^ that  all  nations  sluM  know  the  Lord  f^  and  all  he 
righteous  X'  Plainly  then  it  could  not  be  our  Sar 
viour's  design^  upon  the  whole^  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion between  good  and  bad ;  but  by  a  view  of  their 
•danger^  to  animate  all  in  the  zealous  pursuit  of  that 
recompense^  which^  (be  the  numbers  of  each  what 
they  would)  too  few  obtained^  whilst  any  failed  of  it : 
that  so^  as  many  as  possible  might  be  induced  to 
'take  the  right  course ;  and  God  be  justified^  how 
many  soever  took  the  wrong.  Therefore,  as  the  book 
of  Esdras,  already  quoted,exhorts.  Ask  tJumnofnare 
•questions  concerning  the  multitude  of  them  that  perish. 
JFor  when  they  had  taken  liberty,  they  despised  the 
THOst  Highy  thought  scorn  of  his  law,  and  forsook  his 
'Ways.  It  was  not  his  unll  that  men  should  come  to 
nought :  but  they,  which  he  created,  have  defiled  the 
name  of  him  that  made  them,  and  were  unthankful  unto 
him,  which  prepared  life  for  them  §.  Justly  therefore 
doth  our  Saviour  in  the 

X     Second  part  of  the  text,  to  which  I  now  proceed, 
refuse  to  gratify  the  querist's  curiosity,  and  return 
an  answer  entirely  practical :  that  it  was  not  the  bu- 
siness of  mankind  to  pry  into  what  God  had  hid,  but 
'  mind  what  he  had  revealed^  and  to  master  another 
kind  of  difficulty,  that  of  fulfilling  his  commands^ 
that  multitudes  indeed,  who  professed  religion,  would 
-finally  appear  to  have  professed  it  in  vain ;  but  this 
-yrns  a  matter  not  to  raise  idle  speculations  upon : 
God*  would  be  sure  to  take  care  of  his  behaviour  to 
4iis  creatures ;  let  them  take  care  of  their  duty  to 
him:  whatever  number  should  foe  saved,  great  or 
small,  they  knew  the  way,  abid  there  was  but  one,  to 

•  Rev.  vii.  9.  t  Jer.  xxxi.  34. 

t  Isaiah  Ix.  21.  §  2  Esdr.  viii.  55-60. 
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hfft^m^  ptrt  of  it :  strive  to  enter  inat  the  strait  gate: 
far  fnumy,  J  saif  unto  you,  shall  seeh  to  enter  m,  and 
shall  not  be  able.  Not  that  any  Christian  shall  eyer 
do  his  best  to  enter  into  life^  and  fail  of  it :  but  that 
many  imagine  God  hath  marked  out  other  ways  to 
happiness  than  obeying  his  laws ;  and  many  too,  who 
are  fuUy  sensible  there  is  no  other  way,  use  so  little 
diligence  in  Mlowing  this,  that  their  progress  is  in- 
sufficient to  arrive  at  eternal  felicity. 

One  fatal  mistake  of  believers  in  religion  hath  al- 
ways been,  an  absurd  notion,  that  their  steady  faith 
ift  it,  their  zeal  to  support  and  spread  that  faith,  their 
punctilious  observance  of  certain  forms,  their  cqb^ 
atant  practice  of  some  precepts,  and  their  periodical 
pretences  of  sorrow  iar  having  wilfully  lived  in  tiie 
neglect  of  the  rest ;  that  one  or  other  of  these  things 
would  foe  accepted,  instead  of  true  piety  and  virtue. 

No  thoroughly  good  heart  indeed  can  £b11  into  this 
error :  but  wrong  inclination,  joined  with  ignorance 
or  what  is  worse,  false  instruction,  may  give  it  deep 
root :  and  our  Saviour,  as  he  found  it  widely  spread, 
took  unwearied  pains  to  pluck  it  up.  Immediately 
after  the  text  he  declares,  that  neither  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  authority,  nor  attendance  on  his  teach- 
ing, nor  any  thing  else,  shall  avail  the  workers  ff 
iniquity  *.  And  in  his  sermon  on  the  niount,  aft^ 
stating  the  duties  of  mankind  tki  their  utmost  purity 
and  strictness,  he  proceeds  directly  to  urge  hi^  hf^V- 
ers,  in  words  very  little  different  from  those  now  be- 
fore us,  to  a  careful  performance  of  them  all*  howiever 
difficult,  as  the  only  method  of  attaining  future  bliss. 
Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate;  for  wide  is  the  gate, 
andbroadis  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction;  ami 
many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat ;  hut  strait  is  the 

*  Ver.  25,  l!6,  27. 
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gaiei  and  namw  the  way,  which  leadeth  nnto  Ufb; 
andjiw  there  be  that  find  it  *.  All,  who  preach  other 
doetruie0,  he  pronounces,  in  the  next  words,  false 
prophets;  all  who  depend  on  other  hopes,  even 
though  they  had  personally  followed  him,  and  wrought 
miracles  in  his  name,  he  utterly  disowns,  and  assures 
them,  they  have  laid  their  foundation  on  the  sand. 
Indeed,  through  the  whole  of  his  ministry,  he  had 
but  one  rule,  in  relation  to  this  matter :  If  thou  mU 
enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments  t«  When  the 
twelve,  whom  he  had  chosen,  came,  with  great  satis* 
faction,  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  mighty  works 
they  had  wrought,  and  the  devils  they  had  cast  out^ 
he  partakes  in  their  joy;  but  instantly  adds;  Not^ 
withstanding,  in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are 
eutjject  unto  you;  but  rather  rejoice,  because  your 
names  are  wf*itten  in  Heaven  X  •*  because  by  a  truly 
religious  frame  of  mind,  you  are  qualified  for  that 
place,  whither  shall  in  no  wise  enter  any  thing  that  de- 
fileth,  neither  whatsoever  worheth  abtwUnation ;  but 
they,  which  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  qf  life  §; 
So  perfect  was  his  regard  to  truth  and  virtue';  that 
no  desire  of  gaining  disciples,  no  tenderness  to  the 
disciples  he  had,  could  ever  incline  him  to  give  any 
oae  person  the  least  exemption  from  the  least  duty. 
And  if  such  was  their  case,  never  must  we  indulge 
imaginations,  that  ours  will  be  more  favourable! 
Christianity  is  not  an  artful  contrivance  for  conveying 
bad  mm,  who  will  make  use  of  it,  to  heaven,  fraudu- 
kmtly ;  but  it  is  the  doctrine  according  to  godliness  \\ ; 
«iid  its  advantage  is,  not  that  a  Christian  needs  not 
be  so  good  a  man  as  another,  but  that  he  hath  the 
means  of  being  a  better :  which  whoever  &i]s  to  be 

•   •  Malt.  yii.  IS,  14.        +  Matt.  xix.  17.        I  Luke  x.  17—20. 
^  Rev.  xxi.  27.  II  1  Tim.  vi.  3. 
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shunned  throughout  the  progress:  ThuB  strait  is 
the  gate,  and  thus  narrow  the  way  that  leadeih  tmto 
Itfe.  Numbers  see  their  duty,  wish  to  perform'  it, 
and  faintly  seek  to  enter  in  ;.but  not  striving  as  they 
ought,  fail  in  the  attempt.  Perhaps  they  even  do 
many  things  well :  and  would  do  all,  but  for  one  far 
vourite  indulgence,  or  another,  which  they  cannot 
resolve  to  quit :  so  there  they  stop  short,  and  are 
ruined  for  ever.  Some  difficulties  our  very  nature 
produces ;  wrong  education  many  more ;  and  when 
those  of  voluntary  custom  are  added,  then  the  op^ 
position  grows  formidable  indeed.  But  still  our  Sar 
viour  purposely  gives  full  warning  of  it,  here  in  ge- 
neral terms ;  but,  through  a  good  part  of  the  next 
chapter,  he  specifies  particulars ;  shews,  how  many 
things  would  render  men  unworthy  of  eating  bread 
in  the  kingdom  of  God^ :  and  as  great  multitudes 
were  foUowing  him,  turns  and  assures  them,  they 
must  quit  every  thing  that  was  dearest,  and  bear 
every  thing  that  was  hardest  to  them,  when  con- 
science required  it,  if  they  meant  to  be  his  disciples : 
bidding  them  therefore  sit  down  and  count  the  cost ; 
consider  well,  how  they  should  be  able  to  perform 
what  he  expected,  before  they  undertook  it  f .  Not 
that  he  intended  to  represent  the  one  thing  needful  %, 
as  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  that  might  be  done  or 
omitted,  as  men  should  have  a  higher  or  lower  opi- 
nion of  their  own  strength :  but,  instead  of  drawing 
after  him,  by  false  expectations,  a  crowd  of  unthink^ 
ing  admirers,  that  would  first  dishonour,  and  then 
perhaps  forsake  him ;  he  chose  to  tell  them  the  worst 
plainly,  and  at  once  ;  that,  as  they  could  not  but  see 
the  importance  of  obeying  God's  will,  they  might 
see  and  weigh  its  difficulties  too ;  aiid  so,  with  deli-^ 

*  Luke  w.  15.  f  Ver.  25—33.  }  Luke  x.  42. 
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Jberate  and  well-instructed  redolutkm,  enter  upon  tbe 
cyrork ;  which  however  laborious,  is  indispensable. 

They  who  have  not  been  tiius  forewarned^  go  im 
indeed  with  great  ease  ;  but  it  is  not  in  religion,  tlat 
they  go  on.  Doubtless  common  decency,  and  out* 
^ard  regularity,  are  very  valuable  things :  would 
jGod,  more  attention  were  paid  to  them !  But  Atill 
with  these  there  may  be  little  true  sense  of  duty  to 
God,  or  even  man ;  little  care,  that  die  heart  axfd  a& 
fections  be  such  as  they  ought ;  nay  much  indulgenee 
lof  very  criminal  actions,  either  concealed  from  the 
world,  or  approved  by  it  In  short,  almost  every 
thing  may  be  right,  in  the  opinion  of  those  around 
us,  perhaps  in  our  own:  and  almost  every  thing 
wrong  in  the  eyes  of  our  Maker.  How  great  is  tiie 
need  then,  that  sujch  as  are  proceeding  securdy  in  the 
broad  way,  should  be  told  the  differmice  of  that 
which  leads  unto  life !  But  to  others  also,  strong  re- 
presentations, of  the  purity  of  the  divine  precepts, 
and  of  the  obstacles  that  turn  men  aside  firom  the 
observance  of  them,  are  highly  useful :  they  excite 
us  to  search  into  every  branch  of  our  conduct,  every 
secret  recess  of  our  souls :  they  prevent  the  negli- 
gence, that  betrays  us  into  danger ;  and  the  surprize, 
that  disconcerts  and  dispirits  us  at  the  appearances 
of  it :  they  keep  up  our  vigilance,  put  us  on  exerting 
all  our  own  strength,  and  asking  more  from  God : 
by  which  means,  temptations,  that  else  might  have 
proved  fatal,  are  entirely  avoided,  or  easily  overcome. 

Timorous  and  dejected  minds  indeed  may  be  hurt, 
by  insisting  too  much  on  the  trials,  which  they  have 
to  go  through :  to  these  therefore  a  different,  but  yet 
a  consistent,  view  of  things  must  be  presented :  and 
accordingly  our  Saviour,  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness, invites  all,  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  to 
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e&9M  w/ih  him,  md  they  skaU put  rest  unto  their  9&klB: 
his  ffoke  shall  prove  easy  to  them,  and  his  burthen 
light  * ;  ill  perfect  conformitj  to  what  had  been  pro- 
phesied of  him,  that  he  should  feed  his  flock  libs  a 
shepherd;  gMher  the  lambs  mth  his  arm,  and  carry 
them  in  his  bosom  f .  •  Religion  hath  both  its  severi'^ 
ties  and  its  encouragements :  and  the  whole  of  both 
must  be  laid  before  mankind ;  but  the  one  or  the 
<ither  dwelt  on,  as  the  ease  requires ;  thftt  sO>  soiflie 
may  be  alarmed  into  right  conduct,  others  quieted 
in  it ;  and  neither /A^  heart  of  the  righteous  made  sad, 
ithom  God  hath  not  made  sad;  nor  the  hands  of  the 
vriehed  strengthened,  by  promising  him  life  |.  Bnf 
undoubtedly  the  principal  need  is,  of  men's  bemg 
awakened  to  a  sense,  that  God  requires  mudi  more 
than  is  usually  practised,  or  even  thought  of.  For  Buy- 
perfluous  fears,  though  we  ought  carefully  to  guard 
against  them,  are,  of  the  two,  not  near  so  pernicious 
as  deceitful  hopes.  It  is  indeed  a  very  awfiil  consi^ 
deration  that  the  difficulties  of  becoming  what  we 
should  be  are  so  great ;  and  surmounted  by  so  few* 
But  still  the  truth  ought  not  to  be  disguised :  and 
the  difficulty  of  doing  what  may  and  must  be  done^ 
is  no  argument  for  any  thing  but  unwearied  dili« 
gence :  and  for  that,  it  is  the  strongest  argmnent  iit 
the  world*  That  most  men  act  wickedly,  is  no  more 
an  objection  against  religion ;  thaii  that  inost  med 
act  unwisely,  is  against  common  prudence.  Thai  so 
many  fail  by  taking  a  wrong  course,  is  only  a.  warii^ 
ing  to  make  sure  of  taking  the  right.  And  if  in  that, 
several  duties  are  painfiil,  it  is  not  Christianity,  that 
hath  made  them  sOw  AU  its  peeidiar  precepts  are 
easy  in  themselves,  and  assistances  to  the  practice 
of  the  rest    The  Imrd  sayings  are  Asclared  indeed 

*  Matth.  zL  ^8,  %9,  30.         f  b.  xL  H.        t  Ezek.  ziii.  tt. 
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in  the  Gospel ;  but  enjoined  by  reason  itself^  when 
duly  cultivated,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  things. 
These  therefore  are  unchangeably  what  they  are ; 
and  all  we  have  to  do,  is  to  submit  to  them.  But  if 
our  religion  had  made  the  duties  of  life  stricter,  it 
hath  made  the  hopes  of  assistance  and  reward  so 
much  stronger,  that  we  should  have  no  manner  of 
cause  to  complain ;  much  less  to  fiunt.  The  temp^ 
tations  to  disobey,  which  arise  from  our  make  and 
circumstances,  God  himself  hath  exposed  us  to ;  and 
therefore  if  we  apply  to  him,  will  assuredly  support 
us  under,  to  a  degree  that  he  will  accept.  The  ill 
habits  which  proceed  from  wrong  education  only, 
cannot  have  got  very  strong  hold ;  if  we  begin  but 
to  extirpate  them,  as  soon  as  we  come  to  the  go- 
vernment of  ourselves.  And  as  for  those  which,  by 
our  voluntary  misconduct  afterwards,  have  taken 
deeper  root ;  since  the  mischief  is  of  our  own  doings 
we  are  bound  to  more  pains  and  more  patience  in 
undoing  it  again.  When  a  long  irregularity  hath 
impaired  health,  a  long  strictness  of  regimen  will  be 
needful  to  recover  it :  but  every  disease  of  the  soul 
is  curable  at  length,  tghouh  many  of  the  body  are 
not.  Indeed  the  severe  trials  are  almost  wholly  at 
first;  and  therefore  our  Saviour  hath  peculiarly  re- 
marked, that  strait  is  the  gate :  but  when  once  we 
have  contracted  our  appetites  and  passions  enough, 
to  get  through  that ;  the  remaining  obstacles  dimi- 
nish, usually  by  quick  degrees ;  and  after  a  while, 
the  ways  of  wisdom  become  pleasantness ;  and  all  her 
paths  peace  *.  Then  the  difficulties  themselves  turn 
into  delight,  and  the  happy  traveller  goes  on  his 
way  rejoicing ;  till,  the  days  of  his  pilgrimage  being 
completed,  entrance  is  ministered  tmto  him  abwh 

*  Prov.  iii,  17. 
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danthf  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  qf  our  Lard  and 

Saviour  Jesus  Christ  *. 

I  conclude  with  the  words  of  a  heathen  writer ; 

but  highly  deserving  every  Christian's  attention. 

^'  Think  of  the  life  of  man,  as  a  long  road,  leading 
towards  a  holy  temple  where  we  are  to  be  initiated 
in  divine  mysteries :  a  road  full  of  passengers,  some 
loitering  and  trifling,  some  running  about,  and 
hindering  one  another;    some  wandering,    and 
losing  themselves.    For  many  are  the  devious  and 
deceitful  paths,  leading  to  pits  and  precipices : 
but  one  alone,  narrow  and  steep  and  rough  and 
trodden  by  few,  that  points  directly  forwards ; 
which  brave  and  industrious  souls,  with  great  re^ 
solution,  force  their  way  through ;  earnestly  long- 
ing for  the  initiation,  and  captivated  with  the 
beauty  of  the  place  they  aspire  to :  where  when  they 
arrive,  all  their  labour  ends,  and  every  desire  is  fully 
satisfied.     Begin  the  journey  then :  enter  and  be 
initiated ;  take  possession'^of  the  good  things  pro- 
*'  vided  there :  for  wishes  themselves  can  extend  no 

^  farther  f." 

•  2  Pet.  i.  11.  t  Max.  Tyr.  Dissert.  23.  Davis,  4to.  39. 
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JAMES  T.  12. 


Bui  above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not;  neither 
by  heaMn,  neither  by  the  earth,  neither  by  any  other 
oath:  but  let  yonr  yea,  be  yea,  and  yomr  nay,  nay; 
lest  ye  faU  into  condenmatian. 

Tma  precept  of  St.  James  is  plainly  taken  frilm  that 
part  of  our  Saviour's  sermon  on  the  mounts  where 
just  the  same  prohibition  occurs,  only  expressed 
more  at  large,  in  the  following  words  :  Ye  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  qf  old  time,  than  shalt 
not/brstvear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord 
thine  oaths.  But  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all : 
neither  by  Heaven,  for  it  is  Gods  throne  ;  nor  by  the 
Earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool ;  neither  by  Jerusalem, 
for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  King  ;  neither  shalt  thou 
swear  by  thy  head;  for  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair 
white  or  blaeh.  But  let  your  communication  he  yea, 
yea;  nay,  nay:  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these, 
Cometh  qfevU  *.  These  are  the  only  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  we  meet  with  any  command  of  this  kind. 
And  therefore  to  understand  aright,  as  it  greatly 
concerns  us,  what  the  Christian  doctrine  is  in  rela- 
tion to  oaths ;  our  business  must  be  to  consider 
well,  and  compare  together  these  two  passages. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  strong  appearance  at  first 

*  Matt.  V,  33—87. 
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sights  that  all  oaths  without  exception  an  forbidden 
in  them :  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  many  have  been 
carried  away  by  that  appearance,  and  held  it  unlaw- 
ful to  sw€^  ttpon  any  occasion*  But  whoever  will 
examine  the  matter  thoroughly,  can  hardly  &U;  I 
think,  to  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  contrary. 

That  an  oath  h^th  no  unlawfulness  in  its  own  na* 
ture,  needs  very  little  proof.  For  what  is  it  ?  It  is 
acknowledging  ourselves  to  stand  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  have  him  for  the  witness  of  what  we  say : 
^t  is  declaring  ourselves  to  be  Mnsible,  that  if  we 
speak  falsely,  we  forfeit  his  favour ;  and  confessing, 
that  we  forfeit  it  justly.  Now  tliese  are  truths,  all  of 
^hem  highly  honourable  to  God :  and  it  cannot  be 
sinful,  it  is  indeed  an  act  of  piety  and  wofship,  ttt 
make  a  serious  profession  of  them  before  him.  And 
for  the  only  thing  besides,  which  an  oath  is  taken  t6 
imply,  that  we  freely  consent  to  become  objects  of 
his  anger,  if  we  are  not  sincere ;  it  must  evidently  be 
limited  to  such  consent,  as  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
to  what  will  equally  follow,  whether  we  consent  m 
not.  We  speak  in  the  same  manner  cm  common  occo^ 
sions  perpetually ;  and  tell  those,  to  whom  we  apply, 
that  if  such  or  such  a  thing,  which  we  say,  be  not 
true,  we  willingly  renounce  all  claim  to  their  fri^d«> 
ship.  The  expression  is  universally  understood,  and 
used  without  scruple,  betwe^  men :  and  it  is  just  as 
intelligible,and  allowable  too,  when  addressed  to  God. 

Oaths  therefore,  in  themselves,  are  certainly  law« 
ful :  and  farther,  they  are  highly  useful  als6.  For 
men  are  so  extranely  prone,  both  to  conceal  truths 
and  to  speak  untruths,  when  their  passions,  ot  their 
interests,  prompt  them  to  do  so ;  that  they  havd  need 
of  the  most  powerful  restraints  to  kefsp  them  from  it ; 
and  those  to  be  enforced,  in  the  most  affecting  man- 
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ni^,  on  thieir  consciences.  Now  undoubtedly  th6 
thought,  that  God  knows  and  will  avenge  it,  if  we 
transgress^may  awaken  and  check  men,  when  nothing 
else  can.  And  the  most  effectual  way  of  bringing  that 
thought  strongly  into  our  minds,  is  requiring  us  to 
make  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  it,  as  in  his  pre- 
sence. He  is  indeed  equally  present,  and  equally  just, 
whether  we  invoke  him  or  not.  But  it  is  our  sense 
of  his  presence  and  justice,  that  must  influence  us : 
and  nothing  can  possibly  either  excite  or  testify  that, 
so  completely,  as  an  oath. 

It  must  be  owned,  great  numbers  will  certainly 
speak  truth  without  an  oath ;  and  too  many  will  not 
speak  it  with  one.  But  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
of  a  middle  sort :  neither  so  virtuous,  as  to  be  safely 
trusted,  in  cases  of  importance,  on  their  bare  word ; 
nor  yet  so  abandoned,  as  to  violate  a  more  solemn 
engagement.  Accordingly  we  find  by  experience,  that 
many  will  boldly  say,  what  they  will  by  no  means  ad* 
venture  to  swear :  and  the  difference,  which  they 
make  between  these  two  things,  is  often  indeed  much 
greater,  than  they  should ;  but  still  it  shews  the  need 
of  insisting  on  the  strongest  security.  When  once 
men  are  under  that  awful  tie,  and  as  the  Scripture 
phrase  is,  have  bound  their  souls  with  a  bond  ^,  it  com* 
poses  their  passions,  counterbalances  their  preju* 
dices  and  interests,  makes  them  mindful  of  what  they 
promise,  and  careful  what  they  assert ;  puts  them 
upon  exactness  in  every  circumstance :  and  circum- 
stances are  often  very  material  things.  Even  the 
good  might  be  too  negligent,  and  the  bad  would  fre* 
quently  have  no  concern  at  all,  about  their  words ;  if 
it  were  not  for  the  solemnity  of  this  religious  act 
And  a  farther  advantage  of  it  is,  that  when  we  have 

*  Numb,  zxx*  %» 
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thus  had  the  strongest  assurances  given  us^  which  we 
can  have^  concerning  any  matter^  we  are  naturally 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  it :  and  an  oath  for  co/nfir-- 
fnation  becomes  the  end  of  all  strife  *. 

This  practice  therefore  is  of  so  great  consequence^ 
that  human  society  would  scarce  be  kept  in  tolerable 
order  by  any  other  means.     Perhaps  indeed  a  small 
community,  of  which  every  member  scrupled  taking 
an  oath,  may,  by  strict  discipline,  subsist  for  some 
time  without  it :  and  a  small  sect  of  such  persons  in 
the  midst  of  a  larger  community,  may,  under  due 
limitations,  be  safely  excused  from  it  also,  whilst  they 
continue  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  world;  and  whilst  the  value,  which  they  set  on 
this  indulgence,makes  them  fearful  of  doingany  thing 
to  forfeit  it.     But  were  such  a  permission  to  become 
general  throughout  a  large  nation,  especially  one  en- 
joying wealth  and  commerce  and  liberty ;  were  all 
the  different  sorts  of  persons  in  it  to  be  released  at 
once  from  what  they  all  looked  on  as  their  strongest 
obligation  to  truth ;  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  universal 
confusion  must  inevitably  follow.    And  there  is  not 
any  age,  or  nation  of  the  world,  but  have  shewn,  that 
they  were  sensible  of  this.    All  governments  have 
ever  required  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  their  sub- 
jects, on  every  fit  occasion,  to  confirm  their  testimony 
}}j  an  appeal  to  God :  for  if  it  is  not  demanded  of 
every  one  who  is  able  to  give  it  with  a  good  con- 
science, how  can  it  be  expected  of  any  ? 
<    Not  only  amongst  the  heathens  therefore,   but 
amongst  the  hqly  patriarchs  also,  from  early  times, 
good  men  have  asked,  and  equally  good  men  have 
given,  the  security  of  an  oath.  God  himself  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  swearing  to  men :  and  men  are 

•Heb.vu  16. 
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out  only  introduced  swearing  to  God ;  /  have  mnnn, 
and  am  ste^^a^ly  purposed  to  keep  thy  eammamd' 
ments  *  ;  but  in  the  law  of  Moses,  they  are  express!^ 
commanded  to  swear  by  hU  name  to  one  another  f* 
Cases  are  specified,  in  which  the  oath  of  the  Lord 
$haU  he  helween  them%:  and  it  is  appointed,  that  if 
any  man  hear  the  voice  ^ewearing,  that  is,  have  the 
form  of  an  oath  pronounced  to  him,  as  called  to  bea 
witness,  by  the  magistrate ;  if  he  doth  not  utter  up<« 
that  oath,  what  he  hath  seen  or  known  of  the  matter, 
he  shaU  bear  his  iniquity  ^  Nor  do  the  Prophets, 
though  they  sometimes  improve  upon  the  law,  and 
carry  things  to  a  higher  degree  of  purity  and  strict- 
ness, ever  mention  oaths,  but  with  honour ;  provided 
wen  swear  as  Jeremiah  directs,  in  truth,  in  judgment, 
md  in  righteousness  ||.  And  far  from  intimating  that 
under  the  Messiah  this  act  of  religion  would  become 
unlawful;  they  foretell,  in  passages,  wluch  must  be 
understood  of  the  gospel  times,  that  then  unto  God 
every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  shall  swear  if. 
But  as  all  things  are  liable  to  abuse,  and  few  things 
in  religion  have  escaped  it ;  great  abuses  in  the  mat- 
ter of  oaths  had  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews,  before 
our  Saviour's  days.  Prompted  by  wicked  motives  to 
interpret  away  the  obligation  of  the  third  conmiand- 
ment,  as  far  as  they  could,  some  of  them  pretended 
that  swearing  to  a  vain  thing  meant  only  swearing  to 
a  false  one ;  and  therefore  made  no  scruple  at  all  of 
needless  oaths,  if  they  were  but  true  ones.  Oth«w> 
because  it  was  only  said.  Thou  shall  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  Ood  in  vain,  thought  it  very 
lawftil,  so  they  did  not  use  that  name  expressly,  to 

♦  Ps.  cxix.  106.  +  Deut.  x.  20.  t  Exod,  xxii.  11. 

S  Lev.  V.  I.  II  Jer.  iv.  t. 

%  Is.  xlv.  23.    See  alse  xix.  18.  and  Ixv.  16. 
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swear  when  they  would^  by  other  forms,  howeyer 
equivalent  *•  And  upon  this  imagination  a  yet  worse 
was  grafted ;  that  such  oaths  not  being  of  the  sort 
to  which  alone  the  law  related,  they  were  liable  to 
po  punishment  for  breaking  them,  nor  consequently 
obliged  to  keep  them  f.  For  these  notions  we  find 
in  their  writings,  preserved  to  this  day.  Indeed  our 
Saviour  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  they  did  not  conF* 
qeive  all  such  oaths  to  be  void,  but  some  only.  If  a 
man  w^ore  by  the  altett,  it  was  nothing:  if  by  the  gift 
upon  it,  that  was  binding.  And  other  like  distinc- 
tions without  a  difference  they  had ;  by  which  the 
artful  could  entangle  others,  and  keep  theitfselves 
free  J. 

Such  then  being  the  advantages  of  oaths,  and  such 
the  Jewish  perversions  of  them ;  which  is  it  likely, 
that  our  blessed  Lord  intended  to  forbid ;  the  total 
use,  or  the  abuse  only  ?  Is  it  credible  in  the  least, 
that  he,  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  §,  should 
mean  to  take  away  from  all  the  governments  of  this 
world,  a  right,  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  cre- 
ation to  that  day  ?  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  the  great- 
est lover  of  mwkind,  that  ever  was,  would  loose  the 
firmest  bonds  of  human  society ;  and  make  it  a  part 
of  his  reformation  of  things,  to  forbid  our  acknowledg- 
ing ourselves  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  to 

*  Philo  vcpi  Tttv  iv  itStt  voiMv.  Lightf.  in  Matth.  y.  Amongst  the 
Heathens,  Rkadamanihui  fint  forhad  swearing  by  the  Gods,  and  di- 
rected them  to  swear  by  the  Goose,  and  the  Dog,  the  Ram,  and  the 
lilfM.  Socrain  L  Ift.  nrmn  CreUeantm  m  SehoL  Ariitoph.  in  d9. 
which JSiffM^A*  ip  OiCr.  jf.iS7hEd.Km.  ssith he  did virff  r« im 
^mv  wQfutZttv  iwi  woffw.  /^ni  Porphyry  ie  Abit*  U  3.  p*  2S5*  saith 
Socrates  followed  this  law  of  Rhadamanthus.     Socrates  saith  in 

Plaio*i  QorgkUf  Ma  rov  cwo,  rov  Atyvwtimv  ^w,     JoU.  PoiUh.  JEg. 

1. 6.  c.  i.  ^5.  t  Lightf.  in  Matth.  ▼.  X  Matth.  xxni. 

1  ^^%%.    See  Wolf.  Matth.  v.  35.  §  John  xviii.  36 . 
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incur  his  displeasure,  if  we  speak  falsely?  Certainly 
ithis  was  not  his  intention,  if  his  words  can  possibly 
signify  any  thing  else :  and  I  shall  proceed  to  shew 
you,  that  they  naturally  inay ;  indeed,  that  they  must 
It  is  true,  the  prohibition  is  at  first  view  absolute 
und  general :  but  so  are  many  others  in  Scripture, 
and  particularly  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  which 
•yet  every  one  allows  to  have  their  limitations  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  The  very  next  prohibition  after 
'ihis,  is  just  as  general :  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye 
resist  not  evil*.  Yet  on  some  occasions,  and  in  some 
ways,  we  all  do  and  ought  to  resist  it.  Another  in 
.the  next  chapter  is.  Take  therrfore  no  thought  for 
themorrow^.  And  a  third  immediately  follows.  Judge 
not  J  that  ye  he  not  judged  "^^  Here  sdl  the  world  un- 
derstands our  Saviour  to  speak  only  of  needlesift 
thought  and  rash  judgment.  And  why  then  should 
jQot  we  understand  him  to  speak  of  needless  and  rash 
swearing  ;  and  iipprehend,  that  he  chose  such  com* 
prehensive  terms  on  all  these  subjects,  because  there 
was  much  occasion  to  warn  men  strongly  ;  and  in 
comparison  little  danger  of  their  failing  to  make  pro- 
per exceptions  ?  There  is  full  as  much  ground  in  the 
reason  of  the  case,  to  think  thus  of  the  point  before 
us,  as  of  the  rest :  and  there  is  farther  ground  from 
his  words  themselves ;  for  they  are  visibly  pointed 
against  the  Jewish  evasions,  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned to  you.  Some  of  them  imagined,  they  could 
not  sin  by  other  than  false  swearing.  He  therefore 
.telU  them,  that  swearing  at  all  was  a  sin ;  meaning, 
where  they  could  avoid  it :  but  swearing  before  a 
magistrate  they  could  not  avoid.  Some  again  thought, 
if  God  was  not  named,  the  oath  was  harmless.  He 
therefore  shews  them,  that  their  other  common  forms 

*  Matth.  V.  89.     f  Matth,  vi.  U.  X  Matth.  vii.  1. 
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ti^ere  of  the  same  nature^  as  if  they  did  name  him : 

for  they  all  referred  to  him ;  Heaven  was  his  throne, 

Marth  his  foot-stooly  Jerusalem  Ms  city  ;  their  heads 

and  lives  were  preserved  by  his  power,  not  their  own*. 

So  that  swearing  by  such  things,  indeed  by  any  things 

is  in  effect  swearing  by  God  himself:  (For  the  world 

is  the  Lord^Sy  and  the  fulness  thereof '\i)  and  bringing 

any  part  of  it  into  the  form  of  an  oath,  can  have  no 

other  sense,  than  appealing  to  him,  as  the  disposer  of 

that,  and  the  whole.     Now  from  hence  again  our 

Saviour  appears  not  to  condemn  swearing  before  an 

officer  of  justice ;  for  on  such  an  occasion  these  forms 

were  never  admitted.    And  what  he  doth  condemn, 

the  words  following  his  prohibition,  joined  with  it, 

as  they  ought,  shew  plainly  enough.  Swear  not  at  all : 

but  let  your  communication  be,  yea,  yea;  nay,  nay. 

Communication^  here  and  elsewhere,  means,  discourse 

with  one  another  :  as  when  St.  Paul  directs.  Let  no 

corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth  J. 

The  original  word,  as  well  as  the  English,  is  the  same 

in  both  places,  and  confessedly  denotes  this.    Oaths 

in  common  talk  therefore  are  the  thing,  which  our 

blessed  Lord  intended  to  forbid,  and  nothing  else. 

Had  he  designed  to  prohibit  more,  he  would  have 

said,  "  Swear  not  at  all,  but  let  your  answer^  even 

though  a  magistrate  require  an  oath  of  you,  be  only 

yea,  yea ;  and  nay,  nay."    But  when  he  saith  onlyi 

Swear  not  at  all,  hut  let  your  communication,  your 

usual  discourse,  consist  of  naked  assertions,  and  no 

more ;  we  cannot  reasonably  extend  the  first  part  of 

his  precept  beyond  the  latter ;  but  must  understand 

the  case,  in  which  we  are  forbidden  swearing,  to  be 

the  same  with  that  in  which  we  are  confined  to  bare 

affirming  or  denying  :  which  is  our  daily  familiar 

*  Mattb.  V.  34,  35,  36.  t  Psa.  1.  U.         I  Eph.  iv.  29. 
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speech.  And  a  &rther  confirmation  of  this^  if  it 
needs  one^  follows  in  what  he  adds :  Fw  whatMever 
M  more  than  these  cameth  of  evil.  Now  comrnon 
swearing  can  indeed  come  only  of  evil.  But  taking  a 
solemn  oath^  on  affisiirs  of  moment^  may  come^  and 
often  doth>  from  reverence  of  our  Maker^  from  desire 
of  maintaining  peace  and  justice  amongst  our  fellow- 
creatures  :  and  actually  maintains  them  in  a  better 
degree,  than  could  be  done  without  it. 

Our  Saviour's  words  then  sufficiently  interpret 
themselves :  and  they  interpret  those  of  the  text  by 
necessary  consequence.  For  if  he  intended  only  to 
prohibit  common  swearing  in  conversation,  St.  James, 
we  may  be  sure,  intended  no  more,  than  his  Master 
did ;  especially  in  words,  that  are  evidenti/  copied 
from  his  Master's.  If  they  are  without  dependence 
on  what  comes  before  and  after,  we  have  no  other 
rule  to  explain  them  by.  And  if  they  are  connected 
with  it,  the  connection  leads  us  to  the  same  sense. 
In  the  8th  verse  he  exhorts  to  patience  under  afl9ic- 
tions.  In  the  9th  he  cautions  against  one  commcHi 
mark  of  wanting  it,  envying  the  more  prosperous ; 
Grudge  not  one  against  another,  brethren,  lest  ye  be 
eendenmed.  Then  after  setting  before  them  examples 
of  patience,  in  the  10th  and  11th;  he  proceeds,  in 
the  12th,  to  warn  them  of  another  fault,  which  impa- 
tience too  frequently  produces :  But  above  all  things, 
my  brethren,  swear  not :  have  a  peculiar  care,  that 
your  sufferings  and  injuries  tempt  you  not  to  a  pas- 
sionate and  profane  use  of  the  name  of  God :  nay, 
swear  not  by  Heaven,  or  by  earth,  or  by  any  other 
oath :  do  not  imagine,  that  softening  and  mincii^ 
your  imprecations  will  change  the  nature  of  them : 
bnt  let  your  yea  be  yea;  and  your  nay,  nay:  let  yoiff 
assertions  and  denials,  under  the  ^eatest  provo- 
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totions  be  mere  assertions  and  denials^  without  any 
superadded  vehemence  of  phrase :  lest  you  fall  into 
eondemnation  for  irreligious  expressions  of  warmth, 
as  others  will  for  uncharitable  repining.  We  have 
therefore  no  manner  of  reason  to  think,  that  St. 
James  disapproved  swearing  before  a  magistrate,  to 
which  his  prohibition  of  swearing  by  Heaven  and 
earth  cannot  possibly  relate ;  or  even  swearing  on 
any  other  solemn  and  needful  occasion :  but  only  such 
oaths,  as  are  apt  to  break  out  in  common  speech, 
especially  from  persons  under  oppression. 

And  it  is  very  material  to  observe  farther,  that  the 
jfnore  serious  and  strict  of  the  Jewish  teachers  them^ 
selves  forbid  swearing  in  the  same  general  terms,  with 
our  Saviour  and  St.  James.     But  when  they  say,  as 
more  than  one  of  them  doth,  that  ''  it  is  good  for  a 
^  man  not  to  swear  at  all ;"  do  they  mean,  that  it  is 
good  for  him  not  to  swear  in  cases,  where  their  own 
law  requires  that  he  shall  swear  ?     Nay  Solomon 
himself  mentions  the  character  of  him  that  sweareth, 
SB  a  blamable  one :  and  of  him  that  feareth  an  oath^ 
as  a  commendable  one  *'.    Doth  he  mean  to  contra- 
dict Moses,  whose  law  was  then  in  force,  and  to  say 
tko  man  should  take  an  oath  on  any  exigence  what- 
.  6ver  ?    No,  certainly :  but  that  he  ought  to  avoid  it, 
whenever,  consistently  with  other  obligations,  it  can 
,  he  avoided.     Nay,  the  Heathen  moralists  also,  at  one 
J  time  seem  to  prohibit  swearing  absolutely ;  and  at 
another  interpret  their  intention  to  be,  that  an  oath 
tlhould  be  used  very  sparingly  f.    In  short,  their  words 
^ftnd  our  Saviour's  too,  were  meant  and  taken  in 
^.  exactly  the  same  manner,  as  ours  are  at  present, 
_  when  at  any  time  we  direct  a  child,  or  a  servant,  that 

*  Eccl.  ix.  2.  t  See  the  beginning  of  Serm.  15. 
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they  must  be  sure  never  to  swear.  And  there  is  a 
most  remarkable  instance  in  the  Jewish  historiai^ 
Josephus  *,  of  the  necessity  of  interpreting  this  rule 
with  some  exceptions ;  though  it  be  laid  down  in  as 
absolute  and  strong  terms,  as  well  can  be.  The 
Essenes,  a  sect  of  that  nation,  he  tells  us,  had  so 
great  an  abhorrence  of  swearing,  that  they  looked 
upon  taking  an  oath,  even  as  a  worse  crime  thaa 
breaking  it.  And  yet  these  very  persons,  he  infonns^ 
us  but  a  few  lines  after,  were  obliged  on  their  admis* 
sion  into  that  sect,  to  take  a  most  solemn  oath.  And 
therefore  in  reality  they  could  condemn  only  needless 
ones,  however  generally  they  might  speak  to  guard 
against  them  the  better. 

But  we  have  still  further  evidence,  that  some  oaths 
remained,  after  our  Saviour's  prohibition,  as  lawful  asr 
before.  He  himself,  our  faultless  pattern,  made  use 
of  them.  When  the  High  Iciest  aclfured  him  by  the 
living  God,  to  say,  if  he  were  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  Blessed ;  he  affirmed  upon  oath,  that  he  was  f. 
For  according  to  the  Jewish  manner  of  swearing  in 
their  courts  of  justice,  the  magistrate,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed  to  you,  pronounced  the  form  of  the 
oath  :  and  then  the  person,  brought  before  him,  was 
understood  to  speak  under  the  obligation  of  it.  Now 
to  all  the  questions  of  the  High  Priest,  before,  our 
.  blessed  Lord  had  returned  no  answer :  but  to  this^ 
which  he  would  have  answered  least  of  all,  if  judicial 
oaths  had  been  contrary  to  his  own  precepts,  he  an- 
swers immediately.  Nay,  we  find  him  uttering  a 
solemn  oath,  even  where  the  magistrate's  authority 
was  not  interposed :  Verily  I  say  unto  you^  we  trans- 

*  B.  J.  1.  2.  c.  8.  §.  6,  7.  p.  162,  163.  Ed.  Haverc. 
+  Matth.  xxvi.  63,  64.     Mark  xiv.  61,  62. 
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late  it^  there  shall  be  no  sign  given  ;  but  the  original 
is^  if  there  shall  he  a  sign  given  to  this  generation  *  ; 
which  the  learned  well  know  is  only  an  abridgment 
of  the  common  phrase^  **  The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and 
*^  more  also,  if-f  this  be  not  true."  But,  lest  any 
one  should  allege,  though  without  a  shadow  of  rea- 
son, that  our  Saviour  might  exempt  himself  from  what 
lie  bound  his  disciples  to ;  observe  farther,  that  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  them,  St.  Paul,  hath  in  several 
of  his  Epistles  made  use  of  one  form  or  another  of 
swearing,  on  occasions,  which  he  saw  were  proper : 
God  is  my  witness  %:  I  call  God  for  a  record  upon 
.my  soul  § ;  These  things,  which  I  write  unto  you,  he- 
hold,  before  God,  I  Ue  not  ||.  And  which  is  yet  more, 
lie  writes  to  the  Thessalonians  thus  :  /  ddjure  you, 
by  the  Lord,  (for  the  marginal  translation  is  the 
right  one)  I  lay  you  under  the  tie  of  an  oath,  that 
jthis  Epistle  be  read  to  aU  the  holy  brethren  ^.  Now 
is  it  possible,  that  he  should  understand  so  little,  or 
.observe  so  ill,  the  rules  of  that  Gospel,  which  he  had 
•learnt  from  Christ  himself  by  revelation,  and  received 
jBga  extraordinary  commission  of  Apostleship  to  teach, 
\  as  both  to  do  himself,  and  oblige  others  to  do,  what 
^  Christ  had  forbidden ;  and  even  be  guilty  of  it  in  those 
'  very  writings,  which  make  part  of  God's  word  ?  Or 
^  is  not  his  practice,  in  these  circumstances,  an  abun- 
i^dantly  sufficient  commentary  on  our  Saviour's  doc- 
■%  .trine  ?  We  have,  besides  this,  if  it  were  wanted,  the 
2  testimony  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  **,  a  writer  of 
^Ijithe  second  century,  that  St.  John  gave  an  assurance 
.;  upon  oath  to  a  young  man,  whose  unhappy  case  he 
^.  apprehended  to  need  it. 

♦  Mark  viii.  12.    f  R«th  i  17.  2  Sam.  iii.  35.  xix.  13.    t  Rom.  L  9. 

§  2  Cor.  i.  Z$.  H  Gal.  i.  20.  %  Thess.  v.  27.  Opsi^w  i^ioc. 

**  Lib.  Quis  dives  salvabitur  et  ap.  Euseb.  H.  £.  1.  3.  c.  23.  O  6' 
«y7V«#/uvo£y  twofivvfttvot$  v^a^ictv  ivfti  [crt]  rcu.  c.  r.  X. 
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What  the  practice  of  Christians  in  the  two  suc- 
ceeding ages  was,  is  neither  so  material^  nor  quite 
certain.  Some  of  them  perhaps  might  think  that 
our  Saviour  had  absolutely  condemned  all  swearing  ^ 
Others  like  him  might  speak  against  it  strongly  in 
general :  and  yet  like  him  allow  of  exceptions.  But 
no  wonder^  if  they  were  seldom  willing  to  swear  be* 
fore  Heathen  magistrates,  because  they  must  usually 
have  sworn  by  Heathen  gods.  And  therefore  Ter- 
tullian,  who  also  lived  in  the  second  century,  ac* 
quainted  the  emperors  in  his  Apology  f,  what  sort 
of  oaths  a  believer  in  Christ  could  take ;  and  what 
he  could  not.  But  as  soon  as  ever  Christianity  was 
established,  magistrates  required  this  security,  and 
subjects  gave  it,  just  as  freely  as  had  been  done 
among  the  Jews  before. 

All  these  considerations  unite  in  shewing^  that  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  and  St.  James  relate  only  to 
swearing,  without  necessity,  in  discourse.  But  in- 
deed were  there  much  less  to  favour  this  limitation, 
yet  while  the  state  of  the  world  continues  such  as  it  is ; 
if  questions  of  importance  arise,  as  they  often  do, 
which  cannot  be  decided  as  they  ought,  without  our 
testimony,  and  the  magistrates  will  accept  no  testi- 
mony, except  upon  oath  ;  how  must  we  act  ?  Must 
we  stand  by,  and  see  falsehood  and  wickedness 
triumph,  and  the  fortunes  and  lives  of  men  taken 
away  unjustly,  rather  than  do  a  thing,  confessedly 
lawful  in  itself,  to  prevent  it  ?  Or  ought  we  mot  in 
such  a  case  to  follow  the  direction,  I  will  hme  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice  %>  prefer  the  moral  and  unchango- 

*  Basilides,  when  newly  turned  Christian»  and  requured  \j  his 

fellow-soldiers  to  take  an  oath,   ^i}  c^etvat  avrta  irapairav  ofiwvai  iia€f 
^aiHTo* xp^^^f-t^vov  yap  VTrapxciv.     £useb.  H.  £.  1.  6.  c  5. 

t  C.  52»  Sed  et  juramus,  sicut  non  per  Genois  Csesarum,  ak  per 
salutem  eorum,  quse  augustior  est  omnibus  Oeniis. 
J  Hos.  vi.  6.  Matth.  ix,  13*  xii.  7.  } 
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able  duty  of  supporting  truth  and  right  before  the 
positive  and  mutable  one^  if  it  were  one^  of  abstain-^ 
ing  from  an  oath  ? 

But  the  case  of  oaths  not  imposed  by  the  magis* 
trate,  is  very  different.  And  we  ought  to  be  ex-* 
tremely  cautious  about  them^  and  manifest  a  strong 
reluctance  to  take  them.  It  is  true^  our  Saviour^s  pro^ 
hibition  is  only  of  swearing  in  common  discourse : 
and  what  we  deliberately  assert  on  occurrences  of 
more  than  ordinary  moment^  is  of  a  nature  very  su« 
perior  to  common  discourse :  for  which  reason^  and 
especially  since  he  and  his  Apostles  did  on  such  oc« 
casions  make  use  of  oaths^  it  is  not  always  unlawful 
for  us  to  do  so  too.  But  it  is  much  more  expedient 
and  prudent ;  it  shews  a  far  higher  reverence  of  the 
name  of  God,  and  a  more  pious  fear  of  transgressing ; 
it  is  keeping  ourselves  from  the  appearance,  from 
the  borders  of  evil ;  from  becoming  guilty  insensibly, 
and  then  more  and  more  guilty ;  resolutely  to  avoid 
such  oaths,  whenever  we  possibly  can ;  and  most 
men  may  avoid  them  entirely.  It  happens  exceed- 
ingly seldom,  to  very  few  of  us,  that  our  sincerity 
cannot  be  sufficiently  evidenced,  if  we  will,  by  other 
methods  of  making  it  believed,  that  will  appear 
abundantly  worthy  of  credit;  without  the  awful 
solemnity  of  an  appeal  to  God,  which  ought  to  be 
sacredly  reserved  for  emergencies  of  uncommon 
necessity. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  you,  how  far 
.oaths  are  lawful.  And  the  subject  is  material  enough 
to  be  thus  enlarged  on,  were  it  only  for  the  three 
following  reasons :  that  Christianity  may  not  lie  under 
the  imputation,  for  a  heavy  one  it  would  be,  of  cen- 
suring as  criminal,  what  the  welfare  of  society  makes 
indispensable  :  that  the  whole  body  of  its  professors 
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Biay  not  be  accused  of  authorizing  the  transgressions 
of  one  of  its  fundamental  precepts :  and  that  none 
of  you  in  particular^  if  at  any  time  called  to  give 
your  testimony  in  a  legal  manner^  may  do  it  with  a 
conscience  doubtful,  whether  you  do  well  or  ill  :Jbp 
whatsoever  is  not  of  faiths  is  sin  *.  But  a  fourth  use 
may  be,  to  lay  open  the  error  of  some,  who  imagine 
themselves  led  more  immediately,  than  others,  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  within  them :  but  indeed  are  led,  in 
this  matter  at  least,  by  mistaken  appearances,  to 
condemn  what  Scripture  hath  not  condemned,  and 
the  good  of  mankind  requires  to  be  practised.  Only 
you  will  remember,  that  though  the  consequences  of 
their  opinion,  were  it  to  prevail,  would  be  extremely 
hurtful ;  yet  they  cannot  intend  those  consequences : 
for  that  would  be  intending  harm  to  themselves,  as 
well  as  others. 

There  is  yet  one  more,  and  a  very  serious  use,  to 
be  made  of  the  doctrine  you  have  heard  :  that  if  the 
bond  of  an  oath,  on  fit  occasions,  be  of  such  impor- 
tance to  society ;  since  an  awful  regard  to  God  is 
what  gives  to  all  the  oaths  their  whole  force  and 
efficacy,  that  regard  should  be  cultivated  with  the 
utmost  care ;  whatever  may  lessen  it,  discounte- 
nanced ;  whatever  may  augment  it,  encouraged :  else, 
besides  losing  all  the  direction  and  the  comfort,  which 
religion  gives  to  well-disposed  persons ;  all  the  re- 
straint which  it  lays  on  others,  will  be  lost  too :  and 
the  dread  of  an  almighty  Avenger  being  taken  away, 
the  most  sacred  of  obligations  will  become  no  better, 
than  a  more  effectual  means  of  committing  injustice. 
Human  laws  will  soon  prove  too  weak,  when  those  of 
Heaven  are  cast  off:  every  one  will  do  what  is  right 
in  his  own  ej/es-f,  and  every  man's  hand  be  against 

*  Rom.  xiv.  23.  f  Judges  xvii.  6.  xxi.  25. 
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his  brother.  Therefore  diligently  preserve  the  re- 
verence of  God  strong  upon  your  own  hearts^  and  the 
heart/s  of  all  who  belong  to  you :  for  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom:  a  good  under'- 
standing  have  they,  that  do  thereqfter  :  the  praise  of 
it  endurethfor  ever  *. 

•  Psa.  cxi.  10. 
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TThou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain :  for  the  Lord  mil  not  hold  him  guiltless,  that 
taketh  his  name  in  vain. 

Having  already  shewn^  that  the  Christian  religion 
hath  not  forbidden  the  use  of  all  oaths :  it  is  natural 
to  consider  distinctly^  in  the  next  place^  those  kinds 
of  oaths,  which  are  forbidden.  And  I  have  chosen 
to  speak  of  this  matter  from  the  third  Conunand- 
ment :  which  would  have  been  of  very  small  signi- 
ficacy  under  the  Gospel,  as  it  only  prohibits  swear- 
ing in  vain,  if  our  Saviour,  by  a  subsequent  law,  had 
prohibited  s\\earing  at  all.  But  as  you  have  now 
seen  that  he  doth  not,  it  still  continues  to  be  of  the 
same  force  and  weight,  as  when  it  was  delivered  at 
first,  from  the  mouth  of  God  himself,  with  that  awful 
solemnity,  which  you  may  read  in  the  chapter  before 
the  text:  when  the  Lord  desce?ided  upon  Mount 
Sinai  in  fire ;  with  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  the 
voice  of  a  trumpet  exceeding  loud,  and  the  smoke 
thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the 
whole  mountain  quaked  greatly  *.  And  the  Lord 
spake  with  a  great  voice,  unto  all  the  assembly  out  <f 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  chud  and  of  the  thick 
darkness,  these  words  f,  which  I  have  laid  before  you. 

*  Exod.  xix.  16.  18.  f  I>€ut.  v.  22. 
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Precepts^  delivered  in  such  a  manner^  we  may  be 
sure  God  will  expect  us  to  obey  with  more  than' 
ordinary  care :  and  therefore  we  are  deeply  concerned 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  import  and  extent  of 
them.  Now  the  words  of  this  commandment  are 
very  comprehensive.  For>  as  t?amVy  signifies  in  Scrip* 
ture  language,  both  what  hath  no  being ;  and  what 
is  of  no  importance,  and  therefore  is  considered  as  if 
it  had  no  being ;  so  applpng  the  name  of  God  to 
vanity,  (which  is  the  most  literal  translation  of  the 
words  rendered,  taking  it  in  vain)  signifies  of  conse* 
quence  giving  testimony  upon  oath,  either  to  what 
is  not,  or  to  what  in  comparison  is  nothing  :  that  is, 
either  to  fabehoods,  or  to  trifles.  Undoubtedly 
swearing  to  fialsehoods  is  the  chief  thing  forbidden 
here ;  and  by  some  hath  been  thought  the  only  one. 
But  as  the  words  of  the  prohibition  fairly  compre- 
hend swearing  to  trifles  also;  and  as  the  oldest 
translations  and  most  learned  of  the  Jewish  writers 
have  understood  them  to  comprehend  it ;  and  espe- 
cially, as  our  Saviour,  hath  established  this  latitude 
of  the  phrase  by  his  own  interpretation  of  it :  we  are 
certainly  to  consider  them,  as  taking  in  both  senses,. 
I  shall  therefore  treat  of  this  Commandment  first  wst 
forbidding  false  oaths :  and  afterwards,  as  fcNrbiddinig 
needless  and  common  ones. 

Now  oaths  are  of  two  sorts  :  either  such,  as  affirm 
or  deny  somewhat  concerning  past  or  present  mat> 
teis,  and  are  called  ass^i;ory  :  or  such  as  engage  and. 
give  assurance  concerning  time  to  come,  and  are 
called  promissory.    To  begin  with  the  former. 

If  ever  we  assert  any  thing  upon  oath,  whi<^  we 
liUQW  or  believe  to  be  false :  if  we  deny  any  thmg, 
whiqh  we  know  or  beUeve  to  be  true :  if  we  either 
affirm,  or  deny,  in  matters^  of  which  we  do  know 
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Bothing :  or  if,  in  matters,  of  which  we  do  know 
something,we  speak  beyond  our  knowledge ;  declaring 
ourselves  to  be  certain  of  what  we  only  believe ;  or 
to  believe  firmly  what  we  only  suspect  and  guess : 
every  one  of  these  things,  in  its  different  degree,  is 
profaning  the  name  of  God  to  attest  a  falsehood.  And 
fieurther,  if,  when  we  are  sworn  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
we  conceal  designedly  any  part  of  it,  which  we  think 
may  be  of  moment ;  here  again  we  are  guilty  of 
breaking  our  oath.  Nay  indeed,  though  we  are  not 
sworn  to  tell  the  whole,  yet  we  should  observe,  that 
the  only  reason  of  giving  evidence  at  all  is,  that  right 
may  be  done;  and  suppressing  a  truth  may  sometimes 
as  entirely  mislead  and  deceive,  as  telling  the  grossest 
fietlsehood.  In  short  then,  if  we  use  any  method  what- 
ever, be  it  aggravating,  or  be  it  palliating,  to  disguise 
the  real  state  of  the  case :  if  we  relate  it  in  any  other 
manner  whatever,  than  the  &irest  and  plainest  we 
can,  after  diligently  recollecting  and  considering  well; 
every  such  artifice  amounts  to  a  violation  of  this  great 
law  of  God. 

And  if  witnesses  ought  to  observe  such  impartiality ; 
you  will  easily  apprehend,  that  jurymen  and  judges 
are  at  least  equally  bound  to  it :  for  they  are  not  only 
upon  oath  too,  but  appointed,  and  entrusted  by  public 
authority :  and  if  any  thing  influences  them,  but  a 
steady  regard  to  truth ;  what  should  be  the  security 
of  justice,  becomes  an  instrument  of  oppression ; 
judgment,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it,  is  turned  into 
gall;  and  the  fruit  of  righteousness  into  hemlock*. 
Indeed  whoever  hath  sworn  to  speak  and  determine 
uprightly,  and  permits  himself  to  be  in  any  way 
biassed ;  though  he  should  happen  to  do  right,  yet 
since  he  was  disposed  to  have  done  the  same  thing, 
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though  it  had  been  wrong ;  is  perjured  in  his  inten- 
tion, though  in  the  particular  fact  he  may  not. 

And  greatly  akin  to  the  guilt  of  being  perjured, 
ourselves,  nay  often  as  bad,  and  sometimes  worse,  if 
possible,  is  that  of  inducing  others  to  be  perjured : 
a  sin  which  is  committed,  not  only  by  direct  hiring 
of  them  to  swear  Msehoods ;  but  by  awing  and  inti- 
midating ;  by  courting  and  flattering ;  by  intimat- 
ing advantages  to  them,  if  they  can  truly  swear  so 
and  so  ;  by  talking  them  into  a  persuasion  of  what 
they  were  not  fully  persuaded  of  before  ;  and  thus, 
making  them  strain  hard  to  believe,  that  they  know  or 
remember  more  or  less,  than  they  do.  Another  way, 
and  a  very  wicked  one,  of  making  witnesses  forswear 
themselves  is,  when  artful  men  contrive,  that  they 
shall  use  forms  of  words,  of  which  they  do  not  tho- 
roughly understand  the  import :  or  disconcert  them 
so  on  their  appearance  in  a  court  of  justice,  by  im- 
proper treatment  of  them ;  and  astonish  and  con- ' 
found  them  in  such  a  manner,  by  a  multiplicity  of 
captious  questions :  that  they  hinder  them  from 
speaking  the  truth  which  they  intended,  or  drive 
them  into  saying  falsehoods  which  they  did  not  in- 
tend. 

And  if  it  be  sinful,  by  any  such  methods,  to  make 
witnesses  bear  false  testimony :  it  cannot  be  inno^ 
cent,  by  unfEtir  suggestions,  and  false  colours  put  on 
facts  or  laws,  to  procure  a  wrong  verdict  or  sentence. 
Let  any  one  suppose  himself  a  sufferer  by  unjust  re- 
presentations of  a  case,  and  he  will  strongly  feel,  how- 
bad  they  are.  Surely  then  he  cannot  indeed  think 
them  allowable,  merely  because  he  is  a  gainer  by 
them. 

It  is  very  true,  that  in  all  these  matters,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  sometimes  interest,  sometimes  pre^ 
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possession,  blinds  people  to  a  strange  degree.  But 
therefore  it  is  their  duty,  and  shouU  be  their  busi* 
nesSy  to  watch  themselves :  for  no  inducement  what- 
ever can  justify  speaking  or  acting  against  truth. 
Be  it  affection  ever  so  well-grounded,  be  it  resent- 
ment ever  so  just,  be  it  zeal  for  a  party,  civil  or  re- 
ligious, which  we  think  it  ever  so  needful  to  sup- 
port ;  be  it  respect  for  the  great  and  powerful,  com- 
passion for  the  poor  and  distressed ;  be  it,  in  a  word, 
what  it  will,  that  turns  men  aside  in  judgment  from 
justice  and  equity ;  he  who  testifies  or  determines 
on  such  motives,  testifies  or  determines  against  his 
path.  And  because  men  are  often  influenced  by 
these  things,  without  seeing  it  distinctly ;  whoever 
is  called  upon  to  bear  any  part  in  judicial  affairs, 
ought  to  examine  himself  beforehand  with  due  care ; 
and  purify  his  heart  from  whatever  dispositions  may 
corrupt  his  integrity. 

But  there  are  some  occasions,  on  which  doing  so 
is  peculiarly  requisite.  If,  for  instance,  a  case,  de- 
pending at  present,  may  be  likely  to  prove  our  own 
case  hereafter,  or  even  appears  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  it :  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  incline  a 
little,  perhaps  more  than  a  little,  to  the  side  that 
makes  for  us ;  and  imagine  there  cannot  be  much 
harm  in  that :  whilst  yet  we  hold  those  in  the  utmost 
abhorrence,  who  are  but  equally  partial  on  the 
Qther  side.  And  if  we  have  any  motive,  that  looks 
of  a  more  generous  kind ;  if  it  may  promote  a  good 
cause,  if  it  may  serve  a  friend,  or  a  neighbour,  if  it 
may  relieve  in  what  seems  a  hard  case  ;  then  we  are 
apt  to  think  it  meritorious  to  transgress.  But  in- 
deed no  cause  is  so  good,  as  that  of  a  constant  ad- 
herence to  truth  and  right:  and  if  we  depart  from  it, 
for  what  we  imagine  a  valuable  end ;  we  teach  and 
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provoke  others  to  depart  from  it,  for  what  they  ima- 
gme  such  :  and  God  knows  then^  who  may  prove  the 
greatest  sufferers  at  last.  As  for  the  plea  of  good 
nature  on  these  occasions ;  it  is  never  a  true  good 
nature.  For,  in  all  trials  of  property,  shewing  any 
undue  favour  to  one  side,  is  doing  just  so  much  har^ 
ship  to  the  opposite :  and  in  all  trials  for  crimes, 
whatever  is  unfairly  done  for  the  advantage  of  the 
person  accused,  is  done  equally  to  the  disadvantage 
of  public  order  and  safety.  And  though  possibly 
both  some  cases  and  laws^  may  seem  and  be  hard 
ones ;  yet  this  is  the  concern  of  the  legislative  and 
regal  authority,  not  ours :  and  though  it  be  very 
laudable  to  obtain,  if  we  can  by  proper  means/  a  mi- 
tigation of  the  sentence,  and  even  a  change  of  the 
law  itself,  when  it  is  requisite ;  we  can  never  be  at 
liberty,  while  it  continues  in  force,  to  elude  and  de- 
feat it,  by  false  evidence  or  wrong  determinations. 
If  we  were,  every  one's  fancy  would  soon  become 
the  rule  of  his  whole  behaviour. 

There  is  indeed  one  thing,  that  looks  a  little  plau- 
sible, urged  in  fevour  of  such  practices ;  but  it  may 
be  urged,  as  well,  for  almost  any  sort  of  dishonesty 
in  the  world :  that  if  we  scruple  a  small  matter  of 
unfairness,  our  adversaries  will  not ;  and  if  they  take 
all  advantages,  we  must  too ;  else  we  are  not  upon 
even  ground.  But  in  general,  sincerity  and  integrity, 
with  a  moderate  share  of  prudence,  will  do  mAre  than 
set  us  on  even  ground.  He  that  walketh  nprighthf, 
walketh  surely  *.  His  method  of  acting  will  be  coi!»- 
^istent,  his  character  will  be  his  advocate  and  evi- 
dence :  whilst  artful  knavery  will  only  entangle  and 
.discredit  itself.  But  when  this  proves  otherwise,  as 
it  sometimes  may ;  our  true  wisdom  is  to  be  content 
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it  should :  to  sapport  ourseWes  with  the  tesiim 
of  a  good  conscience ;  and  look  fimrard  to  the 
proaching  hour,  when  it  shall  he  amply  rewarde 

Such  then  is  our  duty  with  respect  to  oaths 
every  part  of  judicial  proceedings :  and  perfom 
it  &ithfully  is  a  matter  of  such  unspeakable  imp 
ance,  to  the  fortunes,  the  reputations,  the  liber 
the  lives  of  men,  that  all  ages  and  nations  have  shi 
a  strong  sense  of  it,  and  made  provision  accordin 
The  Jewish  law  hath  expressly  directed :  Ifaj 
witHeu  rite  up  agaiiut  tmy  mtm,  to  tea^y  agamtt 
that iohickit  loroHg :  thenshaUye  doimtohtm,aike 
thought  to  have  done  toUo  hU  brother,  and  thine  eye  t 
not  pity  *.  The  laws  of  some  other  countries  in( 
hare  not  gone  so  far :  yet  the  mildest  have  shev 
detestation,  both  of  perjured  evidences  and  perji 
judges.  And  however  penalties,  enacted  hy  b 
may  be  avoided ;  the  judgments  denounced  by  ( 
cannot:  whose  word  hath  declared :  A/alsewit 
shall  not  be  unpunished;  and  he  that  speaieth  Uesi 
not  escape  f.  Woe  unto  t/iem  that  justify  the  wit 
for  reward;  and  take  away  the  righteousness  of 
righteous  from  him  \.  He  that  justifieth  the  vm. 
and  he  that  condemneth  the  just,  even  they  both  ar 
ahonunaiion  to  the  iMrd  §. 

If  indeed  men  give  &lse  evidence  without  des 
ing  it,  through  unavoidable  mistake  or  forgetfulx 
they  deserve  compassion,  and  not  censure.  Ai 
they  should  fail  a  little  in  the  due  care  of  recollect 
or  even  should  be  a  little  warped  by  unperce 
prejudices :  this,  though  highly  blamable,  &lls  ^ 
short  of  deliberate  perjury.  And  the  more  dres 
that  crime  is,  the  more  cautious  we  should  be^ 
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only  of  Committing  it  ourselves,  but  of  imputing  it 
rashly  to  our  neighbours.  Let  us  therefore  M  judge 
one  another,  as  remembering,  that  God  will  judge  us 
alL 

I  shall  only  add,  under  this  head,  that  assertions 
upon  oath,  which  are  not  before  a  magistrate,  but  in 
a  private  way  between  two  parties,  though  there  is 
very  seldom  occasion  for  them,  yet  whenever  we  do 
make  them,  require,  as  much  as  others,  the  strictest 
veracity :  and  will  subject  us,  to  equal  punishment, 
though  not  from  our  fellow-creatures,  yet  from  our 
Maker,  if  we  employ  them  to  mislead  those,  whom 
we  profess  to  inform. 

The  second  sort  of  oaths,  mentioned  in  the  begin- 
ning,, are  promissory  ones :  by  which  we  give  as- 
surance of  our  doing,  or  afbstaining  from,  such  and 
fiuch  things  hereafter.  Now  these  again  are  scarce 
€ver  needful, and  consequently  scarce  ever  allowable ; 
excepting  where  the  law  of  God  or  man  prescribes 
them.  But  when  they  are  taken,  their  obligation  is 
not  at  all  the  less  for  their  heing  taken  unnecessarily. 
And  therefore  let  us  enquire  how  far  it  extends.  In 
the  first  place  then,  men  forswear  themselves,  when- 
ever they  swear  to  do  any  thing,  which  they  know 
they  cannot  do ;  as  for  instance,  to  execute  an  office, 
for  which  they  are  sensible  they  have  not  abilities  or 
leisure.  Indeed,  if  they  only  believe  they  cannot,  or 
have  no  sufficient  reason  to  think  they  can,  and  yet 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  swear,  that  they  wiU, 
their  Oath  is  plainly  deceitful ;  and  may  occasion  per- 
nicious disappointments  in  the  affairs,  with  which,  oh 
the  credit  of  it,  they  are  entrusted.  Nor  doth  it  ac*- 
quit  them,  if  unexpectedly  they  should  afterwards 
prove  able  to  do,  what  they  thought  at  the  time  they 
were  not :  as  on  the  other  hand,  it  doth  not  make 
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men  guilty>  if  they  should  not  prove  tble  to  do>  whift 
they  had  grounds  to  think  they  were :  for  in  every 
thing  hunian>  allowance  is  made  of  course  for  some  de» 
gree  of  uncertainty ;  and  therefore  needs  not  always 
be  expressed.  Again,  if  we  promise  any  thing  upon 
oath,  which  though  we  can  do,  we  do  not  firmly  in* 
tend  to  do,  this  is  very  gross  perjury :  for  our  own 
intentions  we  oould  not  but  know ;  and  therefore  it 
is  wilful  wickedness  to  swear  contrary  to  them.  Nay 
lastly,  how  well  soever  we  might  once  intend ;  if  we 
are  wanting  at  any  time  afterwards  in  due  care  to 
make  our  promise  good ;  we  violate  our  engagement. 
For  we  give  assurance,  not  only  of  our  present  pur- 
pose, but  of  our  future  endeavours  too :  and  therefore 
of  our  actual  performance,  if  we  have  it  in  our  poww. 
So  far  as  indeed  we  have  not,  our  obligation  ceases; 
or  rather,  is  suspended,  whilst  the  incapacity  cash 
tinues.  For  if  ever  we  become  able  to  do,  what  be* 
fore  we  were  not ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
remain  at  all  the  same,  as  when  we  obliged  ourselves ; 
undoubtedly  we  are  still  obliged. 

But  suppose  we  have  sworn  to  do  a  thing,  which  is 
within  our  power,  but  contrary  to  our  duty :  what 
is  incumbent  on  us  then  ?  Why,  certainly  taking  such 
an  oath,  knowing  or  even  suspecting  it  to  be  such, 
was  a  great  sin.  But  performing  it,  instead  of  aton- 
ing for  that  sin,  would  only  add  a  second  and  per- 
haps, in  some  respects,  a  greater,  to  it.  We  have 
promised  what  we  had  no  right  to  promise,  and  a 
prior  engagement  to  observe  the  laws  of  God,  renders 
this  void  from  the  beginning.  But  then,  if  only  aome 
part  or  circumstance  of  it,  be  unlawful ;  we  are  firody 
bound  to  perform  the  rest ;  indeed  to  come  as  near 
the  whole,  as,  consistently  with  other  duties^  we  can: 
and  make  as  good  amends,  as  we  are  able,  to  those, 
who  may  innocently  suflTer  by  our  failure. 
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You  will  easily  apprehend  from  this>  that  if  we 
have  promised  any  thing  upon  oath^  which  we  can  do 
lawfuUy ;  hut  cannot  do  without  forfeiting  some  con- 
siderable advantage,  or  undergoing  some  considerable 
expence  or  loss :  we  are  by  no  means  absolved  from 
it  on  that  account.  For  it  is  a  known  part  of  the 
character  of  the  man,  who  shall  dwell  in  the  taber^ 
nacle  qf  the  Lard,  and  rest  vpan  his  holy  hUl;  that 
he  sweareth  to  his  neighbour,  and  disappointeth  him 
not,  though  it  were  to  his  own  hindrance  *•  If  indeed 
we  were  not  of  sufficient  understanding,  when  we 
made  the  promise ;  if  we  were  deceived  or  mistaken 
in  any  thing  essential  to  it ;  if  it  was  not  originally 
intended  to  bind  us  in  circumstances,  like  those 
which  have  happened  since,  though  perhaps  they 
were  not  particularly  excepted  before  hand :  if  any 
one  of  these  things  be  undeniably  true,  we  are  not 
bound.  Again,  if  the  person,  to  whom  we  have  en- 
gaged ourselves,  release  us ;  or  if,  where  we  cannot 
expect  an  express  notification  that  he  doth,  there 
be  full  reason  to  presume  it ;  then  also  we  are  at 
liberty.  And  this  last  is  the  case  of  some  vows  to  God. 
We  ought  to  make  none  rashly :  but  such  as  we  have 
made,  we  ought  to  keep ;  unless  we  have  ground  to 
think,  it  is  not  his  will,  that  we  should.  And  we 
ought  to  suppose  it  is  his  will,  if  they  neither  con- 
tradict any  of  our  duties  in  life,  nor  on  the  whole 
increase  our  temptations :  above  all,  if  they  help  us 
to  abstain  from  sin,  and  improve  in  virtue.  But  if 
oiur  vow  be  absurd,  and  unworthy  of  him,  to  whom 
we  offer  it ;  fitted  only  to  load  us  with  difiSculties  and 
ensnare  us  into  transgressions ;  nor  is  likely  ever  to 
have  any  better  effbct ;  and  if  this  be  not  merely  the 
taoguage  of  our  inclinations,  but  the  dictate  of  our 
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best  judgment^  and  that  of  other  serious  and  able  per- 
sons ;  we  may  well  conclude^  it  was  never  accepted 
and  ratified  by  our  Maker^  but  on  the  contrary  dis- 
pleasing to  him :  and  therefore  is  neither  necessary, 
nor  proper  to  be  observed  by  us.  But  if,  in  any  of 
these  cases  above  mentioned^  any  real  cause  of  doubt 
appear,  the  punctual  and  disinterested  side  is  ever 
the  safest.  For  to  him,  that  despiseth  the  oath,  and 
breaketh  the  covenant,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God:  As 
J  live,  surely  mine  oath  that  he  hath  despised,  andmji 
covenant  that  he  hath  broken,  I  will  recompense  it 
t^ldsaumhead\ 

Such  then  is  the  obligation  of  promissory  oaths : 
into  which  obligation  we  all  enter,  though  not  in  com- 
mon legal  form,  yet  in  real  effect,  by  the  vow  of  our 
baptism,  and  we  acknowledge  it  by  every  subsequent 
act  of  religion.  Every  time  therefore  that  we  worship 
God,  or  in  any  other  way  profess  ourselves  to  be 
Christians,  we  bind  ourselves  to  every  act  of  Christian 
duty.  But,  to  speak  only  of  worldly  affairs :  they,  in 
the  first  place,  are  under  this  tie,  who  promise  faith 
^nd  allegiance,  as  good  subjects,  to  the  king.  If  any 
doubt  of  his  title  to  it,  they  ought  to  apply  for  what 
they  may  soon  have,  better  instruction.  If  they  re- 
main unsatisfied,  they  ought  to  refuse  the  oath  :  and 
if  they  do  so  on  a  principle  of  conscience,  though  an 
erroneous  one,  they  deserve  pity  and  esteem.  But 
whoever  takes  it  contrary  to  his  belief,  and  contrary 
to  his  intention,  is  a  profligate. 

In  the  next  place  they  ought  frequently  to  consi- 
der the  nature  of  this  obligation,  who  have  promised 
due  execution  of  justice,  as  magistrates :  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  trust,  as  officers :  diligence  in  teaclung 
and  exemplary  lives,  as  ministers  of  God's  word.  And 

*  Ezek.  xvii.  18,  19. 
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lastly,  it  extends  to  aU,  who  in  their  private  capacity 
solemnly  engage  themselves  to  each  other,  either  in 
the  more  important  relations  of  life,  particularly  that 
nearest  one  of  marriage  ;  or  indeed  on  any  occasion 
whatever.  For  though  some  occasions  may  be  much* 
too  slight  to  justify  an  oath ;  yet,  when  we  have  given 
it,  the  Lord  is  witness,  if  we  fail  to  perform  according 
to  the  words  we  have  spoken. 

And  now  it  must  be  observed  further,  concerning 
all  oaths,  that;  they  are  ever  to  be  taken  in  their  plain 
sense,  and  that  in  which  we  are  understood  to  take, 
them :  for  to  have  any  other  in  reserve,  is  only  to  mis-, 
lead  and  deceive,  under  pretence  of  giving  informa*- 
tion  and  assurance.  If  the  oath  be  a  voluntary  one, 
which  we  have  framed  ourselves ;  it  can  have  no  am- 
biguity, but  what  is  of  our  own  making ;  and  if  we 
make  it  on  purpose  to  take  advantage  of  it,  we  are  de* 
liberately  and  shockingly  wicked.  Indeed  when  the 
words  are  prescribed  us  by  others,  by  authority  for  in- 
stance, if  they  are  fairly  capable  of  two  senses,  and  it 
no  way  appears  which  was  meant ;  we  may  certainly 
use  them  in  either.  But  this  will  very  seldom  happen : 
and  to  invent  forced  £md  strained  interpretations,  to. 
evade  binding  ourselves  whilst  we  seem  to  do  it,  is  if 
possible,  worse  of  the  two,  than  flat  perjury  without 
any  evasion :  for  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most  thorough 
sinner,  who  is  so  with  the  most  art  and  contrivance. 

Some  perhaps  may  imagine,  that  on  certain  occa- 
sions, oaths  are  become,  by  custom,  insignificant. 
And  it  must  be  owned,  that  custom  frequently  alters 
the  sense  of  expressions  in  common  conversation ; 
and  sometimes  brings  them  by  degrees  to  be  mere 
words  of  course.  But  solemn  assertions  or  promises, 
above  all  upon  oath,  are  much  too  serious  affairs  to 
have  their  meaning  changed,  or  sunk  into  nothing,  by 
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the  caprice  and  fancy  of  the  woild^  which  governs  In 
trifling  talk.  Appealing  to  God^  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  can  never  be  a  matter  of  form  only.  And  the 
more  there  are,  who,  in  any  case,  treat  it  as  such ; 
the  more  there  are,  whom  the  Lord  will  not  kM 
gmliless  *•  For  when  this  awful  tie  is  once  come  to 
he  carelessly  and  habitually  broken,  in  any  one  in-^ 
stance,  be  it  what  it  will,  there  is  a  broad  way  set 
open,  to  break  it  in  every  other.  And  though,  for  a 
while,  men  may  forswear  themselves  without  fear  on 
one  occasion,  and  yet  scruple  it  on  another ;  they  will 
soon  discover,  that  the  difference  cannot  be  exceeding 
great ;  and  accordingly^  first  one  step  farther  wiH  be 
taken,  then  another ;  they  that  see  this,  will  imitate 
andgobeyondit ;  and  at  length  general  confusion  will 
foe  the  consequence.  For  we  cannot  subsist  without 
placing  confidence  in  each  other:  and  the  firmest 
bond  of  confidence  are  oaths.  If  therefore  they  lose 
their  credit :  mutual  trust  will  cease,  or  become  as 
pernicious,  as  mutual  diffidence ;  and  mischief  will 
follow,  without  bounds  and  without  remedy. 

Nor  are  these  dreadful  evils  by  any  means  the  only 
aggravation  of  this  sin.  Scarce  any  other  affronts 
and  dares  God  so  immediately  and  directly.  For  the 
perjured  man  renounces  his  mercy  to  his  face ;  and 
openly  calls  upon  him  to  execute  his  anger,  if  he  wiD. 
Besides,  natural  inclinations,  the  growth  of  our  very 
frame,  prompt  us  to  most  sins  that  we  commit,  and  dis- 
guise them  to  our  view  under  specious  appearances. 
But  every  principle  within  us, till  we  stttpify  them^l, 
revolts  at  the  very  thought  of  perjury.  The  advan* 
tages,  that  men  gain  by  it,  may  indeed  be  extremely 
pleasing ;  but  they  cannot  fail  to  be  shocked  originally 
at  this  manner  of  gaining  them ;  and  therefore,  if  they 

*  Exod.  XX.  7. 
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use  ity  must  act  in  full  opposition  both  to  their  con* 
sciences  snd  their  hearts*  Of  other  instances  <tf 
wickedness^  the  worid  is  apt  to  think  very  feyourably  i 
and  indulge  and  encoura^  those  that  practise  them* 
But  a  man  wilfully  forsworn  is  an  object  of  universal 
abhorrence.  He  deserves  to  be  so  in  all  cases ;  he  is 
so  in  most :  and  if  in  any^  a  person,  that  is  known  to 
be  such,  can  be  looked  on  with  the  same  eye,  as  his 
neighbours ;  just  in  the  degree  that  this  prevails, 
human  society  tends  to  a  dissolution. 

Every  member  of  it  therefore  is  concerned  to  ex* 
press  his  detestation  of  so  impious  and  destructive  a 
crime.  Law*makers  ought  to  enact  the  most  effec* 
tual  provisions  against  it ;  magistrates  ought  to  put 
them  in  execution,  with  peculiar  vigour :  and  every 
method  should  be  taken,  to  render  the  imagination 
of  such  wickedness  alarming  to  men.  One  method 
of  unspeakable  use,  would  be,  to  administer  oaths 
with  great  solemnity ;  a  thing  shamefully  neglected 
amongst  us :  another,  of  which  we  are  equally  un^ 
mindful,  to  appoint  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  Oaths, 
given  and  taken  frequently,  will  be  given  and  taken 
irreverently :  till  at  last  multitudes  will  regard  them 
very  little  more,  than  they  do  common  swearing  in 
their  daily  conversation.  But  especially  they  should 
be  spared,  where  if  they  are  not,  interest  will  be  per- 
petually tempting  men  to  use  them  falsely,  or  pro* 
cure  others  to  do  it  in  their  stead.  Else,  great  num- 
bers wfll  be  drawn  into  a  dreadful  sin,  of  which  other- 
wise they  would  never  have  thought ;  and  being  con- 
8ck>us  to  themselves  of  having  often  transgressed  so 
sacred  an  obligation,  will  make  less  difficulty  of 
transgressing  others  also.  The  intent  of  subjecting 
men  to  such  oaths,  will  be  aiu^wered  very  imperfectly 
and  unequally :  the  bad  will  be  gainers  by  perjury : 
and  the  good  be  put  under  heavy  disadvantages,  per- 
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hap8  be  ruined,  because  they  dare  not  incur  the  sane 
guilt  These  are  plain  reasons  why  swearing  should 
fkever  be  required  by  law  from  those>  whose  pro- 
perty»  or  any  other  fevourite  interest,  is  concerned 
if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Yet  still,  when  such  oaths  are  prescribed,  though 
unnecessarily  and  imprudently,  it  may  be  impossiUe 
for  either  business  or  justice  to  go  on,  unless  they 
are  administered.    But  both  Scripture  and  common 
reason  dictate,  that  no  one  ought  to  take  them,  wha 
cannot  do  it  with  the  utmost  sincerity.    And  there- 
fore if  our  state  of  life  be  such,  that  we  cannot  refuse 
them  without  suffering  by  the  refusal,  we  must  either 
change  it  for  another,  not  liable  to  the  same  incon- 
venience ;  or  bear  patiently  what  a  good  conscience 
brings  upon  us,  and  a  good  God.  will  reward  us  for. 
'    I  must  not  conclude,  without  begging  you  to  ob- 
servi^,  that  the  rules,  which  have  been  laid  down,  con- 
cerning assertions  and  promises  on  oath,  hold  good 
concerning  other  assertions  and  promises  too :  and 
how  crying  a  sin  soever  falsehood  is  in  the  former, 
falsehood  ii^  the  latter  is  the  very  next  to  it ;  hath  the 
same  bad  effects  of  destroying  faith  and  trust  amongst 
men,  though  in  somewhat  a  lower  degree ;  and  the 
opportunities  for  it  are  so  much  more  frequent,  that 
a  liar,  who  never  swore  in  his  life,  may,  by  often  re- 
peating this  lesser  crime,  be  more  guilty  on  the  whole 
than  even  the  perjured  wretch,  whom  perhaps  he 
holds  in  abhorrence.    Remember  then,  that  whether 
you  call  upon  God  to  be  witness  of  what  you  say,  or 
not ;  he  is  witness.    And  it  is  presumptuous  wicked- 
ness, to  utter  an  untruth  in  the  presence  of  the  God 
of  truth.    For  lying  lips  are  abomination  to  the  Lord: 
put  they  that  deal  truly  are  his  delight  *. 

*  Prov.  xii.  22. 
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EXOD.   XX.    1. 

Thou  shall  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain :  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  Mm  guiltless,  that 
taketh  his  name  in  vain. 

J  HAVE  already  observed  to  you  from  these  words, 
that  the  phrase  of  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain, 
strictly  translated,  expresses  taking  and  joining  it  to 
vanity :  and  that  vanity  in  Scripture  language  means 
either  what  is  not,  or  what,  being  of  small  conse- 
quence, may  be  considered  as  if  it  were  not.  So  that 
the  prohibition  of  swearing  in  vain,  or  to  vanity, 
comprehends  both  swearing  to  what  hath  no  truth 
in  it,  and  to  what  is  of  no  sufficient  importance.  Hav- 
ing therefore  laid  before  you  the  nature  and  guilt  of 
the  former  of  these  crimes,  I  shaU  now  speak  of  the 
latter ;  and  shew  you  the  sinfulness  of  oaths,  and  im^ 
precations,  and  every  thing  approaching  towards 
them,  in  common  discourse.     I  am  very  sensible, 
that  scarce  any  thing  can  be  said  on  this  subject,  but 
what  you  have  often  heard,  and  know  perfectly  well 
before  hand.    And  it  is  a  great  aggravation  of  men's 
wickedness,  that  they  will  transgress,  where  they 
cannot  plead  igilorance.    Perhaps  there  never  was  a 
preacher  yet,  that  hath  not  publicly  warned  his  hearr 
ers  against  profane  swearing :  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  person  guilty  of  it,  that  hath  not  been  told  of 
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his  &ults  in  private  too.  Yet  how  little  the  effect 
hath  heen^  your  own  ears  may  inform  you  so  abun- 
dantly every  day^  that  no  one  can  imagine  it  needless 
to  say  more  on  this  head.  Useless  indeed  they  may 
apprehend  it  will  prove  to  great  numbers.  But  were 
that  a  reason  for  being  silent  on  any  point  of  doo- 
trine^  think  with  yourselves  (and  a  sad  thought  it  is) 
what  one  point  would  there  remain  for  us  to  speak 
upon  ?  Undoubtedly  we  should  preach  the  word  of 
God  with  much  more  comfort^  if  we  saw  a  prospect 
of  doing  it  with  more  success.  But  be  our  hope  of 
that  ever  so  low^  we  must  preach  every  part  of  it ; 
and  you  must  regard,  or  disregard  it,  as  you  please^ 
and  take  the  consequences.  Our  commission  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Prophet ;  San  of  mtm,  go  mito 
the  children  (f  thypeopk,  and  speak  mp  words  wUo 
^kem,  and  tell  them,  thus  eaith  the  Lord  Chd,  whether 
they  wiU  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear^.  Did 
only  the  lower  part  of  mankind  use  his  name  irre- 
verently ;  yet  they  are  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  and 
their  present  and  future  happiness  ought  to  be  of  as 
much  concern  to  themselves,  and  to  us,  as  that  of 
their  betters.  But  if  their  betters  also  rival  them, 
often  but  too  successfully,  in  the  shocking  competi- 
tion of  profane  language ;  if  that  sex,  on  whom  it  sits 
the  worst,  are  not  entirely  free  from  it ;  and  even 
those  persons,  who  are  seldom  guilty  of  it  them- 
selves, by  no  means  take  sufficient  care  to  restrain  it 
in  others ;  the  necessity  of  giving  frequent  cautions 
against  it  from  the  pulpit  becomes  proportionably 
greater. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  obligation  therefore,  I  beg 
you  to  observe  concerning  all  such  expressions, 

I.  That  God  hath  absolutely  forbidden  them. 

*  Ezek.iii.  10,  II. 
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IL  That  there  are  many  strong  reascms,  why  he 
fihoulcL 

III.  That  Heathens,  as  well  as  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, have  condemned  them. 

IV.  That  no  plea  of  any  weight  can  be  made  in 
&your  of  thenL    • 

V.  That  all  may,  if  they  will,  easily  abstain  from 
them. 

Were  all  men  disposed  as  they  ought  to  be,  one 
should  think  it  might  be  enough  of  itself,  that  our 
Maker  hath  absolutely  forbidden  the  unnecessary  use 
of  his  name.  The  words  of  the  text  are  extremely 
plain:  you  hear  them  read  every  Lord's  day  :  and 
jTOU  pray  to  him  as  often  as  you  hear  them,  that  he 
woidd  mcUne  your  hecarts  to  keep  this  law.  Then  the 
words  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  Gospel,  are  so  ex* 
ceeding  strong  against  needless  oaths,  that  rather  than 
Qotcondemnthemeffectually,he  hath  chosen  to  speaks 
as  if  he  condemned  all  oaths.  And  for  imprecations, 
no  precept  in  the  world  ever  was  more  express,  than 
that  of  the  Apostle  against  them :  Bless  and  curse 
nat^.  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Do  we  allow,  that 
God  hatha  right  to  rule  us,  or  do  we  deny  it?  You 
will  not  say,  he  cannot  forbid  common  swearing  and 
cursing:  and  surely,  if  he  can,  he  hath.  You  will 
not  say,  that  this  sort  of  language  is  a  duty :  why 
then  do  not  the  prohibitions  of  Scripture  make  it  a 
sin  ?  Suppose  you  could  perceive  no  manner  of  harm 
in  the  practice,  doth  not  God  know  better  ?  And  is  it 
no  harai  to  do,  what  he  hath  said  you  shall  not  do  ? 
Suppose  he  intends  it  only  for  a  trial  and  exercise  of 
your  obedience :  is  that  a  reason,  why  you  should  dis- 
obey ?  Would  you  bear  that  a  child  or  a  servant 
should  treat  you  so  ?  And  can  it  be  fit  treatment  then 

^  Rom>  xiL  14. 
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of  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all  ?  Surely,  when  woe 
his  will  is  declared,  that  alone  may  be  sufficient  to 
regulate  our  behaviour ;  and  it  dolli  not  look  well  to 
be  very  exact  in  demanding  to  know  why,  before  we 
submit. 

However,  that  you  may  see  this  obligation  in  s  yet 
fuller  light ;  and  that  religion  may  suffer  no  imputa- 
tion of  imposing  arbitrary  commands  in  the  pres«t 
case ;  I  proceed  to  shew  you, 

IL  That  there  are  strong  reasons  for  the  precept 
now  before  us  :  which  you  will  soon  discern,  if  you 
think  but  a  little  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
manner  of  speaking,  which  it  forbids.  God  is  a  being 
to  whom  the  very  highest  of  his  creatures  owe  all  poo- 
sible  regard  and  honour.  And  certainly  our  low  con- 
dition and  many  sins,  ought  not  to  lessen,  but  increase 
it  Both  our  virtue,  and  our  happiness  here  and 
hereafter,  depend  on  preserving  sacredly  in  our  minda 
a  veneration  for  our  Creator,  such  as  may  influence 
every  action  and  thought.  Can  it  then  be  allowed  to  iur 
termix  his  holy  and  reverend  name  *  with  all  the  trifles 
andall  the  follies^  of  our  common  talk :  to  use  thatas  an 
instrument  for  venting  our  sinful  anger,  for  confirming 
every  idle  assertion  we  are  pleased  to  utter,  for  mak- 
ing our  discourse  appear  more  lively  and  humorous? 
Can  it  be  fit,  we  should  embellish  every  silly  and  af-^ 
fected  exclamation  of  ours  with  the  name  of  God  and 
his  Christ ;  and  introduce  the  mention  of  his  merito- 
rious death,  of  the  wounds  which  he  received,  and  the 
blood  which  he  shed  for  our  redemption,  on  such 
shamefiil  occasions,  as  men  daily  do  ?  Think  ovij, 
what  sort  of  things  they  are,  to  which  you  sometimes 
hear  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth  invoked  to  be  a 
voucher ;  things,  which  men  would  be  ashamed  to 

*  Psalm  cxi.  9, 
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iiint  at  in  the  presence  of  an  earthly  superior ;  and 
yet  the  great  God  is  called  upon^  familiarly  and  with* 
out  scruple^  to  attend  to  them ;  called  upon  some- 
times to  bear  witness^  that  we  resolve  to  do^  what 
we  know  he  hath  forbidden  on  pain  of  Hell  fire.  Be 
assured  he  is  a  witness^  and  will  be  an  avenger  too. 
The  Lard  our  God  is  a  jealous  God*.  And  he  can- 
not sufier  the  honour  of  that  name  to  be  prostituted 
thus^  which  he  hath  commanded  us  to  pray  may  be 
sanctified  and  hallowed. 

'  Should  he  permit  it^  piety  and  virtue  would  be  lost 
from  ofi^  the  earthy  For  if  men  make  free  in  this 
manner  with  the  most  sacred  of  all  things ;  talk  of 
God  and  his  terrors  in  jest ;  and  call  down  his  wrath, 
in  this  world  and  the  next,  on  themselves  and  one 
another,  for  nothing,  some  of  them  almost  as  often 
as  they  speak  ;  what  possibility  is  there,  that  any  real 
•sense  of  duty  should  remain  amongst  them  ?  Did  you 
«ver  know  a  common  swearer,  that  was  in  earnest,  re- 
ligious ?  It  cannot  be.  Either  the  fear  of  God  will 
keep  him  from  this  practice,  or  this  practice  will  wear 
out  *of  his  mind  the  fear  of  God.  That  awfulness, 
which  surrounds  and  guards  religion,  will  be  turned 
into  scorn,  by  taking  such  liberties  with  the  most  im- 
portant articles  of  it  Consider :  to  swear  is  to  ac- 
knowledge the  perfection  of  God,  to  pay  him  an  act 
of  worship  and  homage.  Oaths  are  consecrated  by 
him  to  serve,  on  fit  occasions,  to  this  purpose  only. 
What  a  crime  must  it  be  then,  to  debase  them  to  such 
-mean  and  vile  uses,  as  multitudes  do !  Suppose  any 
oiher  act  of  worship  were  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  profaned  every  hour,  carelessly,  and  even  in 
mockery;  how  would  this  appear  to  you,  and  what 

•  .  * 

*  Exod*  XX.  5. 
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must  the  consequence  be  ?  Now  let  such  impiety  be 
as  shocking  as  it  will ;  that  of  common  swearing  is 
in  its  nature  full  as  shocking  :  and  it  is  dreadful,  that 
men  are  so  habituated  to  itj  as  not  to  feel  it 

But  farther :  when  men  are  once  grown  fearless 
enough  to  break  this  known  and  plain  law  of  duty ; 
what  principles  have  they  to  deter  them  from  brei^- 
ing  any  other  ?  When  the  reverence  of  God  is  so  ef- 
faced from  their  hearts,  that  they  can  use  hb  name 
with  disregard  and  contempt ;  what  hope  or  thought 
can  there  be  left  in  them  of  pleasing  him  ?  and  where 
then  is  the  security  of  their  not  going  on  to  oSboA 
him  by  whatever  additional  sins  they  chance  to  like! 
Undoubtedly  there  are  those  who  wfll  swear,  and  yet 
will  not  commit  some  other  sorts  of  wickedness. 
But  there  are  few,  if  any  perhaps,  that  will  swear, 
and  yet  will  commit  no  other  sort  of  wickedness. 
And  there  are  many,  that  began  with  this  transgrea- 
sion  only ;  but  when  once  the  breach  in  their  con* 
science  was  made,  it  soon  widened,  and  they  admitted 
through  it,  by  degrees,  all  the  vileness  in  the  world. 
He  therefore,  that  would  not  expose  himself  to  be^ 
come  profligate  in  all  respects,  must  beware  of  be- 
coming so  in  this.  And  they,  that  would  not  have 
their  children  or  servants  scruple  nothing,  must  take 
care  they  shall  scruple  swearing.  For  this  is  g^ie* 
rally  one  of  the  first  steps  which  they  take  towards 
complete  worthlessness.  And  they  go  on  afterwards 
much  the  faster,  for  another  reason.  Whife  they  dis- 
like profwe  language,  they  are  unqualified  for  pro- 
fane company.  Execrations  and  blasphemies  make 
them  tremble,  and  keep  them  at  a  distance  fixmi  the 
abandoned.  But  if  these  things  lose  their  horror,  that 
barrier  is  removed,  and  they  are  easily  drawn  in  to 
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contract  intimacies  with  those,  who  often  make  them, 
in  a  little  time,  as  our  Saviour  expresseth  it>  twofold 
more  the  children  of  Hell,  than  themsehes  ^. 

Thus  doth  common  swearing  lead  to  all  wicked* 
ness :  but  it  leads  peculiarly  to  that  of  fedse  swearing. 
In  a  multitude  of  words,  the  wise  man  observes,  there 
waxteth  not  sin  f.  And  in  a  multitude  of  oaths>  there 
will  never  want  perjury.  The  less  of  it  any  one  runs 
into,  who  throws  the  name  of  God  out  of  his  mouth 
at  random,  the  greater  his  good  fortune  is  :  but  as 
the  boldest  swearers  are  almost  constantly  the  freest 
talkers  too ;  and  call  Heaven  to  witness  the  most 
plentifully,  just  at  those  times  when  they  speak  with 
the  least  consideration  and  government  of  their 
tongues ;  they  cannot  avcnd  being  guilty  of  false 
oaths  perpetually.  And,  let  any  one  of  them  speak  his 
conscience,  he  must  own  he  hath  been  perjured  a 
thousand  times.  Perhaps  he  will  plead,  that  he  was 
not  in  earnest.  And  were  that  always  true,  jthough 
I  bdieve  it  is  not,  far  from  it,  in  any  one  such  per^ 
son's  case  in  the  world ;  yet  is  perjury  a  matter  to 
jest  with  ?  Are  invocations  of  God,  solemn  vows  and 
imprecations,  things  for  men  to  cast  wantonly  around 
them,  and  say,  am  I  not  m  sport  :|:  9  Remember,  he, 
with  whom  you  take  these  liberties,  hath  made  no 
allowance  for  them  in  his  word,  nor  consequently 
will  make  any  at  the  great  day.  The  rule  of  his 
law  is  express :  Ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  namejidsely; 
iseiiher  shaU  thouprqfane  the  name  ^ thy  God:  lam 
the  lMrd\.  And  we  have  no  manner  of  intimation, 
that  this  command  is  to  give  way,  as  often  as  we 
think  propn  to  divert  ourselves  with  transgressing 
it.  Besides  there  is  but  a  step,  and  it  is  easily  made, 

*  Matth.  xziii.  16,   t  Prov.  x.  19.  t  Pro.  xxvL  19.  $  Lev.  xix.  \%. 
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from  swearing  falsely  in  jest^  or  half  earnest;  to 
doing  the  same  thing  in  downright  earnest.  Taking 
oaths  too  frequently^  and  with  too  little  solemnity^ 
even  before  legal  officers,  is  acknowledged  to  dimi- 
nish the  reverence  due  to  them.  What  must  it  do 
then,  to  use  them  continually  in  common  conversa- 
tion, without  any  ceremony  at  all  ?  And  how  can  it 
be  expected,  that  a  man,  who  without  the  least  fear 
of  God,  or  regard  to  truth,  swears  a  hundred  times 
over  to  whatever  comes  uppermost  one  hour,  shall 
perhaps  the  very  next,  (provided  you  change  the 
scene)  become  superior  to  everything  that  would  cor- 
rupt his  integrity  in  bearing  testimony  ?  It  will  doubt- 
less be  said  to  this,  that  a  man's  honour  sufficiently 
binds  him  to  veracity,  when  he  gives  his  solenm  oath, 
let  his  sense  of  religion  be  as  little  as  it  will.  But 
what  if  he  can  hope  to  avoid  discovery,  and  save  his 
honour  ?  What  if  he  prefers  his  interest  before  his 
honour  ?  What  if  he  thinks  forswearing  himself,  on 
some  occasions,  no  breach  of  his  honour,  perhaps  a 
point  of  honour  ?  What  shall  bind  him  then,  if  the 
fear  of  profaning  God's  name  doth  not  ?  But  still,  it 
must  be  owned,  you  will  say,  that  many  common 
swearers  are  men  of  truth  and  probity.  Why  some, 
we  acknowledge,  are:  and  great  pity  it  is,  that 
such  as  they,  will  be  common  swearers.  But  if  this 
practice  doth  not  lead  every  one  into  deliberate  per- 
jury, is  it  not  enough  that  it  leads  many,  that  it 
tempts  and  endangers  all  the  rest ;  and  that  they 
cannot  know  before  hand, .  how  great  the  danger 
may,  at  one  time  or  other,  prove  ?  He  that  is  swear- 
ing and  vowing  continually,  it  must  happen,  that 
sooner  or  later,  he  will  swear  to  do  something  un- 
lawful. What  a  snare  now  is  this  !  It  is  a  sin  to 
have  taken  such  an  oath :  It  is  another  sin  to  per- 
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ftni  it :  and  yet  it  looks  extremely  like  a  sin,  not  to 
perform  it  Still  he  certainly  ought  not :  but  it  is  a 
great  chance,  whether  the  fear,  or  the  shame,  of  that 
imaginary  sin,  may  not  drive  him  into  the  real  ona 
Such  probably  was  the  case  of  Jephtha :  such  cin- 
idoubtedly  was  that  of  Herod ;  who  had  never  been 
guilty  of  murdering  John  the  Baptist,  if  he  had  not 
&st  been  guilty  of  swearing  inconsiderately.  For 
Ihe  Evangelists  expressly  tell  us.  The  king  was  ex^ 
'deeding  sorry  ;  yet  for  his  oatKs  sake,  cmdfor  ihetr 
'Mikes  who  sat  at  meat  with .  Jb«i9i,  he  sent  and  beheaded 
John  in  the  prison  *.  Indeed  it  is  a  common  excusei 
that  men  make  for  acting,  as  they  are  sensible  they 
>ought  not,  and  would  not  else,  that  they  have  sworn 
to  do  it,  and  therefore  must  and  wilL 

But  suppose  the  danger  were  only  that  of  swear- 
ing to  do  things  not  unlawful  in  their  nature,  but  in- 
•convenient  and  prejudicial  to  us ;  it  would  surely  be 
a  sufficient  reason  against  needless  oaths.  For  in 
that  case,  unless  we  be  released  from  our  engage- 
ment, which  we  cannot  always  be,  the  Scripture  very 
'|ustly  directs ;  If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  oir 
'Mwewr  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond  :  he  shall 
not  break  Ins  word;  he  shall  do  according  to  aU  that 
proeeedeih  out  of  his  mouth  f.  Is  it  not  then  a  very 
wise  caution  which  Solomon  gives  ?  Be  not  rash  witik 
thy  mouth:  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to  niter 
any  thing  before  GodX.  For  many  a  time  have  men 
lamented,  through  their  whole  lives,  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  one  single  oath. 

It  is  very  true,  we  may  entangle  ourselves  by  un^ 
lawful  or  imprudent  promises,  though  we  do  not  add 
this  confirmation  to  them.    But  yet  oaths  are  under* 

*  Matt  »v.  9,  io.   Mark  vi.  26,  27. 

t  Numb,  XXX.  2.  X  Eccl.  v.  2. 
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etood  to  be«  ftUd  ttierefore  an,  a  much  niore  Bokmk 
and  stroag  and  irrevocable  tie#  than  mere  pronuBSi; 
and  ooQsequyentiiy  make  the  case  just  bo  much  the 
worse.  Besides,  the  same  guard  upon  themsdfYes^ 
i3»t  restrains  men  from  swearing  rashly,  will  restrain 
ihem  also  from  promising  rashly :  whereas  he,  that 
is  ready  to  pour  out  oaths  on  every  occasicm,  is  in 
perpetual  danger  of  binding  hims^  down  at  once,  hy 
tiie  strongest  obligation  under  which  he  can  be  laid. 

On  tihe  whole  therefore,  the  son  of  Sirach's  advice 
is  extremdy  important  Hear,  O  ye  children,  ike 
ftkeiptine  qfike  mouth:  he  that  heepeth  it  shall  never 
he  taken  in  his  Ups.  Accustamnot  thy  mouth  toswear- 
ing;  neither  use  thysej^  to  the  naming  ^  the  Moly 
One.  For  as  the  senant,  that  is  contimaBy  bentem 
shall  not  be  witiumt  a  One  marh;  so  he,  that  sumareth 
andmameth  God  continuidly,  shaU  not  hefadOese.  A 
man^  that  usethmuch  swearing  shall  he  filled  wHk  nm- 
quity,  and  the  plague  shall  never  depart  from  his  homssL 
J^he  shall  offend,  his  sinshall  be  tq}on  him;  and  tfhe 
aehnawledge  not  his  sin  he  maketh  a  double  qffenee. 
There  isa  wordthatis  clothed  about  with  death:  God 
grant  that  it  be  notfoundin  the  heritage  tf  Jacob;  for 
aU  such  things  shaU  be  far  from  the  godly  \ 

But,  besides  the  sins  and  dangers  which  I  have 
hitherto  pointed  out,  consider  the  matter  in  another 
light,  and  you  will  see  many  more,  of  great  moment, 
attending  this  practice.  The  spirit  of  religion  is  a 
spirit  of  mildness  and  benevolence.  Even  the  uTe- 
ligious,  if  they  profess  any  regard  to  principle  pro- 
fess a  high  esteem  for  these  virtues.  And  there  are 
few  things  less  consii^tent  with  them,  than  the  con>- 
mon  use  of  oaths  and  imprecations.  Cursing  is  the 
expression  of  a  heart,  not  satisfied  with  the  mischief 

•  Ecclus.  xxiii.  7—12. 
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diftt  we  can  and  dare  inflict  ourselves^  but  that  seeks 
to  interest  even  the  great  God^  in  making  the  peraod 
with  whmn  we  are  displeased,  completely  miseraUb 
Recollect  but  a  little,  the  dreadfiil  words,  that  art 
uttered;  consider  a  while,  what  things  they  are, 
which  they  who  indulge  themselves  this  way,  b^  of 
Heaven  may  fkll  on  one  another's  heads ;  is  itposst*^ 
ble  for  the  very  fiends  to  go  beyond  the  rage  and  mar* 
Ugnity  of  such  language  ?  And  let  it  not  be  pleaded, 
that  they  mean  nothing  of  what  they  say.  They  mean 
often  but  too  much  of  it,  at  least  fio^  the  time ;  mean 
almost  always  to  shew  a  very  sinful  wrath  and  bit<^ 
temess :  and  the  way,  which  they  take  to  shew  it,  in«- 
Cames  it  still  more,  fof  hardly  any  thing  upon  earth 
blows  up  anger  to  so  outrageous  a  vehemence,  as 
Fenting  it  in  oaths  and  curses.  They  rouse  up  the 
ipassion  of  those  who  use  them:  they  provoke  passfim 
kk  return  from  those  to  whom  they  are  used :  and 
when  once  the  flame  thus  kindled,  blaxes  out  on  both 
sides,  can  there  be  in  nature  a  more  hellish  spectacle 
seen  or  imagined  ?  But  suppose  the  swearer  to  be 
of  a  calmer  disposition;  continually  throwmg  out 
jphrases,  of  such  terrible  import,  upon  all  who  are 
about  him,  cannot  fail  to  lessen  whatever  humanity 
he  hath,  and  harden  his  heart  towards  th^n  gradually. 
The  least  they  imply  is  an  immoral  disregard  of  what 
becomes  of  them.  And  we  shall  never  preserve  that 
equitable  attention  to  others  and  their  remonstrances. 
Which  we  certainly  ought,  if  once  we  get  a  habit  of 
driving  away  with  a  hasty  curse,  whoever  at  any 
time  importunes  us  with  his  applications.  Common 
swearers  may  be,  to  some  persmis,  imd  on  some  oc« 
casions,  very  good  natured  men :  but  on  others,  they 
find  a  threat^ng  oath  or  two  is  so  very  short  and 

Hh  2 
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easy  a  way,  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty,  right  or  wrong; 
that  they  often  venture  on  most  barbarous  behaviour 
under  this  protection:  and  sometimes,  it  may  be 
feared,  affect  such  languiBge,  merely  to  screen  them 
from  doing  their  duties,  and  in  particular  from 
paying  their  debts ;  or  to  deceive  those  with  whom 
they  converse ;  or  terrify  those  whom  they  cannot 
deceive. 

But  iK^sides  that  oaths  and  curses  are  commonly 
used  to  support  other  injuries,  they  are  injuries  and 
outrages  themselves.  To  our  superiors  they  are  af 
fronts  and  indignities :  to  our  equals  they  are  rude- 
ness :  and  it  is  a  mean-spirited  insolence  to  shew  our 
contempt  of  those  beneath  us,  by  them,  for  no  other 
reason,  than  because  we  know  they  must  bear  it 
But  indeed  words  of  this  nature  are  justly  offensive; 
not  only  to  the  persons,  against  whom  you  dired 
them,  but  to  all  within  hearing.  For  how  have  they 
deserved,  to  be  made  witnesses,  whether  they  will  or 
not,  of  all  the  brutalities  you  are  pleased  to  utter  ? 
Even  before  those  who  have  no  religion,  such  tran- 
sports must  be  extremely  unbecoming.  But  remem- 
ber too,  there  are  some  who  have  religion ;  whose 
ears  it  grates,  and  whose  heart  it  grieves,  as  well  it 
may,  to  hear  the  commandments  of  their  God  trans- 
gressed, and  his  holy  name  profaned  wantonly.  Why 
are  not  these  to  have  due  regard  paid  them  ?  Why 
should  it  not  be  thought  in  a  nation  professing  Chris- 
tianity, a  point  of  common  decency,  in  all  men,  to 
abstain  from  open  violations  of  Christian  precepts  ? 
And  really,  to  behave  without  common  decency, 
above  all  to  the  religion  of  a  country,  is  of  itself  no 
small  immorality.  The  other  civilities  of  life  are  ge- 
nerally kept  up,  in  outward  form  at  least ;  and  often 
to  a  great  degree  of  delicacy.    Whatever  would  be 
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Vtnpleasmg  toany  one,  be  the  dislike  of  it  ever  so  fan-* 
ciful;  is  catefuUy  avoided:  and  if  is  of  considied!ablier 
importance  to  our  happiness  to  act  so.  What  ground 
is  there  then,  to  make  sh  exception  in  this  one  case  % 
And  why  must  you  tteat  the  King  qfaU  the  earth*, 
befbre  those' who  honour  him,  with  that  disrespect, 
which  you  would  not  express  towards  any  common 
person, for  whom  any  of  the  company  present  had' 
the  least  regard  ?  Such  behaviour  would  produce  dan- 
gerous resentmeiits,  on  almost  every  other  occasion, 
from  most  men.  And  though  real  Christians  will  in 
no  way  revenge  your  treatment  of  them,  but  join 
pity  for  you  with  their  uneasiness  at  your  discourse, 
this  surely  is  ho  reason  why  you  should  give  them 
that  uneasiness;  and  much  less,  why  you  should, 
purposely  single  them  out  to  feel  it,  as  I  fear  is  some- 
times done.  But  indeed  such  conversation  must  be 
offisnsive  to  all  in  general,  who  have  any  consideRi-; 
tion,  either  of  good  sense  or  agreeablehess.  It  is 
irrational,  it  is  absurd,  it  excites  images  that  are 
shocking,  it  makes  men  appear  like  devils,  to  bring 
dteth,  and  hell,  and  eternal  damnation,  into  every 
sentence,  let  the  subject  of  discourse  be  what  it  will. 
As  for  the  excuse,  that  these  phrases  are  so  familiar, 
that  they  make  no  impression,  raise  no  ideas ;  there 
was  a  time  at  least,  nor  could  it  be  a  short  one,  when, 
they  did:  and  in  proportion,  as  the  meaning  of  such 
words  is  thus  eflSstced  and  lost,  I  doubt  all  concern 
about  the  things,  that  onccf  were  meant,  is  eflSstced 
and  lost  too ;  and  solicitude  to  obtain  everlasting, 
happiness,  or  escape  everlasting  misery,  worn  out  of 
men's  hearts.  Yet  stiU,  God  be  thaii^ed,  there  are. 
some  remaining,  to  whom  pro&ne  language  carrite 
its  original  terror :  and,f6r  their  sakes,  if  for  no  other 

*  Psalm  xhrit.  7. 
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reuon^  it  ought  to  1>e  avoided.  But  tat  fimn  fbitf 
they  themsdves,  who  allege  this  {deaof  its  bongm* 
significant^  seldom  fiifl  to  confute  it,  by  iareaiing 
new  oaths  and  curses,  as  fiet  iks  erer  they  caa^  to 
alarm  and  awe  those  that  hear  them,  finr  fieartheoU 
ones  should  have  lost  the  power  of  doing  it  And 
thustteir  languagebecomes  every  day  more  and  mme 
dtiaboUcal ;  till  such  kind  of  expressions  make  up  per- 
haps near  half  of  what  some  of  them  say.  Now  were 
each  of  these  ofiences,  taken  singly,  much  lighter 
than  it  is ;  yet  how  enormous  a  weight  of  sin  must 
the  incessant  repetition  of  them  amount  to,  in  the 
course  of  a  man'Ssi  life ;  and  how  heavy  may  it  press 
on  his  conscience,  when  he  comes  to  die !  Then  be* 
ndes,  it  isacrime  of  public  scandal,  and  bad  example : 
yon  may  lead  great  nundbers  of  others  into  it,  or  en* 
eourage  them  in  it ;  your  acquaintance,  your  friends, 
your  servants,  your  children ;  may  contribute  largely 
to  their  ruin,  and  share  deeply  in  their  guilt.  Nay, 
you  may  contribute  much  more  than  you  think  o^  tor 
tiie  increase  of  other  wickednesses  too ;  and,  by  con* 
sequence,  towards  bringing  down  the  judgments  of 
God  upon  your  country.  For,  let  some  think  as 
slightly  as  they  will  of  ts^ng  his  name  in  vain,  it  is  a 
iK>torious  £GU^,that  aJl  manner  of  crimes  grow  common 
and  barefaced  along  with  it :  and  therefore  in  propor- 
tion as  that  increases  amongst  any  people,  they  gra- 
dually ripen  for  destruction.  AccorcUngly  we  find  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  declaring  expressly,  that  becatue  ^ 
moeairimgihe  landnumrneth  *.  And  Hosea  puts  down 
that,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  leading  sin  of  those  many 
for  which  th^Lardhsad  a  controvert  with  the  children 
ef  Igrael.  By  swearing,  and  lying,  and  stealings 
and  committing  adultery  they  break  out,  and  blood 

*  Jer.  xxiii.  10. 
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taucheth  blood.  Therrfore  shall  the  land  mourn ;  and 
every  one,  that  dweUeth  therein,  shall  languish  *•  May 
God  in  his  mercy  give  us  grace  to  turn  ourselvesjrom 
all  our  transgressions,  that  so  iniquity  may  not  he  our 

^  Hos.  iv.  1,  2,  3.  f  Ezek.  xviii.  30. 
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^TJuM  shaU  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  Cttdm 
vain  :for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless,  tiiat 
taJceth  his  name  in  vain. 

In  discoursing  on  these  words,  after  laying  before 
you  the  nature  and  guilt  of  perjury,  I  proceeded  to 
treat  of  rash  and  needless  oaths  and  imprecations : 
concerning  which  I  have  shewn, 

I.  That  the  mere  prohibition  of  Scripture  is  alone 
sufficient  obligation  to  abstain  from  them :  and  yet 

IL  That  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  for- 
bidding them  is  evident ;  as  they  are  plainly  incon- 
sistent with  a  sense  of  piety  and  reverence  towards 
him,  with  the  support  of  truth  and  justice  in  the 
world,  with  a  behaviour  of  humanity  and  common 
decency. 

These  things  being  proved,  there  may  seem  to  be 
little  need  of  saying  any  thing  further  concerning  this 
sin.  But  as  too  many  are  apt  to  think,  either  that 
Christian  preachers  are  led  by  prejudice  to  dress  it  up 
in  false  terrors,  or  that  whatever  objections  there  may 
be  against  it,  there  are  likewise  considerable  pleas  to 
be  made  in  its  favour ;  or,  at  least,  that  in  certain 
circumstances  men  cannot  abstain  from  it:  I  beg 
your  attention  once  more  to  the  subject,  whilst 
.  I  prove. 
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III.  That  others,  as  well  as  Christians^  have  coUt-- 
demned  common  swearing, 

IV.  That  the  pleas,  alleged  for  it,  are  of  no  , 
weight. 

V.  That,  by  observing  a  few  plain  directions,  men' 
may  both  avoid  it,  and  even  cure  themselves  axid> 
others  of  it 

II L  In  speaking  to  the  third  head,  I  might  properly  * 
remind  you  of  what  I  mentibned  in  the  first  discourse 
on  this  subject,  that  the  old  Jewish  teachers  con-- 
demned  oaths,  ahnost  as  strongly  as  our  Saviour  him- 
self:  nay,  that  Solomon  hath  set  down  the  character 
of  Urn  that  sweareth  as  a  bad  one ;  and  of  him  thai 
feareth  an  oath,  as  a  good  one  *•  But  some  may  pos*- 
sibly  except  against  authorities  from  these  writers; 
as  being  of  a  religion  too  near  akin  to  our  own. 
Therefore  none  shall  be  quoted  but  Heathens.    And 
though  their  very  poets  f  and  orators  J,  as  well  as  law- 
givers  and  philosophers,  have  delivered  rules  agree- 
able to  those  of  Scripture,  on  this  point:  I  shall  pro- 
duce only  some  of  the  latter.    Rhadamanthus,  the 
Cretan  legislator,  forbad  all  swearing  directly  by  the 
name  of  God,  to  preserve  it  from  pro£Emation§.    To 
reverence  an  oath,  is  a  well  known  precept  of  the 
famousTythagoras  ||.  And  the  philosopher  Hierocles, 
in  his  commentary  upon  it,  hath  the  following  words. 
This  precept  requires  men,  not  only  to  speak  truth 
when  they  swear,  but  to  abstain  from  swearing:  not 
to  use  oaths  frequently,  and  rashly,  and  about  trifles, 
to  fiU  up  a  sentence,  or  confirm  a  common  story.- 

*  Eccl.  ix.  2.  f  Chserflus  and  Menander  in  Grot,  on  Matth.  v. 
34.  X  Isoc  ad  Demonic.  §  See  note  *  on  Serm.  XXIX.  on  Oatha,- 
p.  431.  II  Aur.  Carm  2.  Diog.  Laert.  also  gives  this  amongst  his 
doctrines.    Diod.  Sic.  Excerpt,  1.  6.  p.  655.  saith,  that  Pythagoras 
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Far  so  shall  we  observe  truth  in  omr  oatks,  ^  we  be 
sparing  of  them.  But  from  frequent  swearing  t& 
false  swearifig,  is  an  easy  fall.  Pkto  directs  that 
men  do  not  on  slighV>ccasions  name  God ;  and  acatrce 
on  any  swear  by  him  *•  Avoid  oaths,  saith  Epietetusf  , 
if  it  be  possible,  entirely  :■  but  if  not,  to  the  utmost  if 
your  power.  An  oath,  saith  his  commentator  SimpH- 
dus,  is  calling  God  to  witness,  and  making  him  a 
voucher  to  what  we  say.  Now  to  introduce  Ctod  on 
little  and  insign^ant  occasions,  expres^sa  contempt 
tf  him.  The  earliest  of  these  men  were  certainly 
mider  none  of  the  prepossessions^  which  it  may  be 
fimcied  we  are :  and  though  such  of  them,  as  lived 
after  Christ,  are  much  the  most  explicit  and-  the 
strongest  in  condemning  all  needless  oaths^and  there- 
fore may  be  supposed  to  have'  learnt  their  dislike  of 
them  from  believers  in  him ;  yet  this  cmly  shews,  that 
though  they  opposed  ^Christianity  in  general,  they 
were  forced  to  confess  the  excellency  of  its  doctrine 
in  this  particular,  and  to  adopt  it  For  they  say  most 
exactly  the  same  things,  that  we  do :  nor  can  any  one 
writer,  of  any  nation  upon  earthy  be  produced,  that 
ever  said  the  contrary.  All  the  authority  therefore,  as 
well  as  ail  the  reason  in  the  world,  bears  testimony  to 
the  fitness  and  importance  of  Qod's  command  in  this 
matter :  and  what  pleas  can  there  be  on  the  other 
side,  to  excuse  our  disobedience  ?  Let  us  proceed 

IV.  To  consider  them. 

Some  perhaps  may  imagine,  that  oaths  procure 
credit  to  what  they  say.  But  are  any  more  credited, 
than  those,  who  never  swear  in  their  discourse  at  all  ? 
or  any  less,  than  those,  who  swear  every  moment? 
This  is  the  way  to  lower  and  destroy,  not  raise,  your 
Credit.     For  it  seems  to  imply  a  voluntary  a<±now- 

*  De  LegibuSy  L.  xi.  t  Ench.  c.  35. 
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ledgmenty  on  your  own  part,  that  your  mere  affirm 
tpation  is  imWortliy  of  regard.  You  know  best  in- 
deed, whetker  it  deserves  belief  or  not.  But  if  it 
doth^  you  are  very  unwise  to  add  more.  It  ie  eon^ 
sidered^  as  no  small  priTilege,  allowed  to  the  rmk  of 
some  persons,  that  their  assertion  is  admitted  without 
4n  oath,  in  legal  proceedings  on  matters  of  great 
yioment.  Why  should  not  you  partake  of  that  privi- 
lege, a$  &r  as  you  can  I  Why  will  you  degrade  your- 
self needlessly  ?  If  your  bare  word  be  in  trul^  H 
sufficient  security ;  keep  up  the  honour  of  it ;  and 
reserve  additional  confirmations  for  occasions  of  high 
importance^  for  such  as  seldom  happen,  and  where  an 
eath  is  indispensable.  By  middng  them  common  In 
every  case,  you  lose  the  advantage  of  them  in  extrar 
ordinary  caseil.  It  is  the  character  wMch  men  pre- 
84»rve,  not  merely  the  form  of  words  which  they  use^ 
^hat  must  give  weight  to  what  they  say.  And  if  your 
character  be  sunk ;  till  you  raise  it  again  by  a  right 
l^haviour,  all  other  ways  to  gain  credit  wiB  have  very 
little  effect.  You  may  join  if  you  will  the  sin  of 
swearing  with  that  of  lying :  but  no  one  will  suspect 
you  the  less  of  the  latter,  for  hearing  you  guilty  ci 
the  former.  You  may  try  to  cloke  falsehood  with 
peijnry :  but  you  will  soon  be  detected,  and  doubly 
abhorred ;  whereas  if  you  will  learn  to  speak  truth, 
you  win  never  need  oaths.  But  indeed  they  who 
make  this  plea  very  ofl^i  swear  and  curse,  just  as 
freely,  in  cases,  where  they  cannot  make  it ;  in  saying 
what  no  one  doubts ;  in  matters  not  of  fact,  but  of 
speculative  opinion ;  or  matters  depending,  not  on 
their  testimony,  but  that  of  others ;  nay,  sometimes, 
in  tiie  very  asking  of  a  question. 

Instead  of  this  excuse  therefore  a  different  one  is 
invented;  tlu^t  where  this  kind  of  language  idfttot 
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wanted  to  gain  belief^  at  least  it  oommands  respect' 
But  is  any  one^  in  reality,  eyer  the  better  thought  of 
for  it ;  or  the  worse  for  want  of  it  ?    Did  yon  ever 
bear  it  said,  or  intimated,  that  such  a  one  was  a  man 
of  no  understanding,  or  no  honour,  or  no  consequence, 
because  he  was  never  known  to  swear ;  or  was  a  per- 
son of  singular  worth  and  importance,  because  he  had 
a  greater  plenty  and  variety  of  oaths,  than  other  men  t 
What  sort  of  respect  must  it  be  then,  that  sncb 
phrases  can  procure  you  ?  Perhaps  you  hope  to  ap* 
pear  terrible  by  the  use  of  them.    But  where  is  the 
need  of  appearing  so  ?    It  should  rather  be  the  care 
oi  reasonable  creatures,  to  appear  mild,  and  humane, 
and  agreeable  to  each  other.    It  is  true,  men  in  some 
stations  must  carry  awe  with  them :  but  this  is  not  the 
way  to  it    Swearing  frights  none,  but  those  whom  it 
is  unmanly  to  fright :  and  the  idSTectation  ofgiring 
much  terror,  is  a  well  known  mark,  and  commonly, 
though  not  always,  a  true  one,  of  little  courage.    All 
the  threatening  imprecations  in  the  world  can  only 
shew,  that  he  who  uses  them,  is  an  angry  man,  or 
would  seem  so :  but  as  his  anger  is  not  in  the  least  of 
more  consequence,  with  them,  than  without  them ;  so 
it  may  be  shewn  full  as  effectually  without  them,  as 
with  them.     Nay,  very  often,  such  as  would  submit 
upon  a  moderate  and  decent  reproof,  are  exasperated 
by  the  outrage  of  being  sworn  at ;   and  it  may  be, 
provoked  to  return  the  language  they  receive :  in 
which  case,  all  that  superiors  get  by  it,  is,  teaching 
their  inferiors  to  curse  them  to  their  faces ;  and 
throwing  down  the  distinction  they  meant  to  keep  up. 
Some  indeed  are  so  used  to  pour  out  oaths  on  all  con- 
siderable occasions,  that  they  are  little  minded  if  they 
do  not :  but  then  they  are  conunonly  so  used  to  it, 
upon  inconsiderable  ones  also,  that  they  are  not  much 
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more  minded^  if  they  da  Or  lM>wever  that  be,  as 
this  pretended  necessity  of  swearing  arises  wholly 
from  a  habit  of.  swearing  without  necessity ;  your 
having  been  guilty  already  can  never  justify  your  be- 
coming more  so*  Butyour  plain  wayis,  leave  off  these 
wrong  methods  of  making  yourself  attended  to^  and 
apply  diligently  to  the  right  ones :  and  after  a  while, 
one  calm  word  of  command  or  direction  will  go  a 
great  deal  farther,  than  ever  so  much  bluster  and  blas- 
phemy did  before.  At  first  indeed  you  may  be  under 
difficulties ;  but  as  your  preceding  transgressions  of 
your  duty  have  brought  them  upon  you,  you  must 
bear  them  with  patience.  Or  supposing,  that  not  you, 
but  others  before  you,  have  so  accustomed  thosoi 
with  whom  you  are  concerned,  to  this  language,  that 
they  will  not  easily  be  kept  in  order  without  it ;  still| 
which  of  the  two  is  fitter ;  that  you  should  deliberately 
go  on  to  violate  the  laws  of  God,  and  set  all  around 
you  an  example  of  it,  mtgrely  to  procure  yourself 
more  speedy  regard  from  the  profligate ;  or  that  you 
should  keep  yourself  innocent,  and  reform  them ;  the 
effect  of  which  will  be,  double  honour  from  them  for 
the  future  ?  But  after  all,  the  real  truth  is,  that  this 
plea  of  commanding  respect,  as  well  as  the  former  of 
gaining  belief,  is,  generally  speaking,  mere  pretence : 
and  they  who  allege  them,  swear  just  as  much, 
when  they  know  they  shall  get  neither. 

But  there  is  a  third  inducement  to  it,  which  though 
not  often  mentioned  perhaps,  appears  to  have,  with 
many,  great  weight ;  an  opinion  of  its  reconmiending 
them  to  the  world,  as  being  above  precise  restraints, 
of  a  lively  conversation,  andgracefid  behaviour.  Now 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  a  free  use  of  oaths  wiU 
help  to  acquit  themfrom  the  imputation  of  having  any 
f  eligipn.    Not  that  men  are  by  any  means  always  so. 
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fcarless  of  their  Maker,  as  they  give  themselves  te 
of  being.  And  it  is  surely  the  lowest  of  alfectalion% 
to  make  false  pretences  to  a  character,  which,  if  it 
really  belonged  to  them,  could  only  dishonour  tbeak 
For  why  they  should,  any  of  them,  meet  with  more  rs* 
gard  from  men,  for  having  no  regard  to  God  and  no 
restraints  on  their  behaviour,  but  what  they  mty 
boldly  throw  off,  when  it  senres  a  present  turn ;  tfaisfa 
beyond  all  comprehension.  Observe  too,  that  mitU 
wicked,  for  believers  in  rdigion  to  swear  needkaitj; 
so  it  is  absurd,  for  unbelievers  to  swear  at  all ;  sad 
very  dishonest  also,  to  offer  an  oath  for  the  confimifr- 
tion  of  what  they  say,  when  they  themselves  must  look 
upon  it  to  be  no  confirmation  in  the  least.  As  for  tho 
notion  that  oaths  give  a  life  and  spirit  to  discourse; 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  whole  spirit  of  somO 
men's  conversation  consists  in  the  profimeness  of  It  i 
and  to  refuse  them  ftdl  scope  in  the  only  tiling  they, 
have  to  be  admired  for,  may  seem  ill-natured.  But 
then  it  is  so  very  easy  to  procure  all  the  admiratioUi 
that  swearing  can  give ;  an  attainment,  which  the 
meanest  and  stupidest  of  human  creatures  possess 
often  in  a  supreme  degree ;  that  one  would  think  if 
should  not  be  mightily  coveted.  If  this  be  all  you  have 
to  make  a  figure  with,  you  will  make  a  very  poor  mie. 
And  if  you  have  any  thing  better  to  value  yourself 
upon^  trust  to  that :  and  leave  such  as  have  no  oiheri 
to  shine  with  so  cheap  an  accomplishment ;  which  in- 
deed^ of  all  the  follies  that  ever  made  any  man's  cm* 
versation  despicable  and  disagreeable,  is  the  very 
greatest.  And  to  see  it  in  this  light ;  suppose  a  dia- 
logue were  written  down^  as  full  of  these  ornaments, 
as  some  people's  discourse  is,  and  you  were  to  read  it 
over ;  what  should  you  think  of  it  ?  Not  only  the 
practice  in  general  would  appear  monstrously  void  ef 
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all  decency  and  propriety,  but  ihe  very  fcnrms  and 
tenns  made  use  of  errant  gross  nonsense.   Still,  some 
Qommon  swearers  may,  in  other  respects,  be  men  of 
good  imderstanding  and  good  breeding ;  but  their 
&ults  must  not  be  taken  for  excellencies ;  much  less 
will  they  look  becoming,  when  copied :   and  surely 
their  oaths  are  disgusting,  for  still  further  reasons* 
The  assuming  air  and  vehemence,  that  is  inseparable 
from  them,  expresses  much  incivility  and  disrespect. 
Tou  never  bear  them  from  your  inferiors  on  that  very 
account.    And  yet,  if  it  be  such  graceful  language, 
why  should  not  yoiur  children  and  servants  accost  you 
wiUi  ity  on  all  occasions  ?  But  plainly,  as  long  as  the 
phrases  of  this  kind  have  any  meaning,  they  have  a 
shocking  one:  and  when  they  have  none  they  are  mer# 
impertinence ;  which  was  never  in  any  other  case,  ac^ 
counted  a  beauty.  Suppose  you  were  to  use  in  yont 
discourse  as  many  harmless  expletives,  as  you  do  of 
these  profane  ones :  would  not  you  be  ridiculous, 
even  to  a  proverb  7    And  yet  there  are  not  only  no 
words,  but  no  insignificant  or  inarticulate  sounds 
and  noises,  but  might,  with  just  as  much  sense  and 
elegance,  be  brought  into  every  part  of  your  conver- 
sation, as  the  oaths  you  are  so  fond  of.    And  surely 
adding  impiety  to  absurdity,  cannot  make  it  less  ab- 
surdity.   One  would  hope,  their  being  forbidden  is 
not  the  reason  why  you  delight  in  them.    If  it  be  t 
think  only,  what  a  deliberate  disobedience  to  Goct 
and  defiance  of  his  authority,  that  implies.  And  if  it 
be  not,  what  motive  can  you  have,  to  let  such  ugly 
iexcrescences  deform  your  talk  ? 

But  some  allege,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  whether 
becoming  or  not,  it  is  the  fashion  however,  and  that 
must  be  followed.  But  though  much  too  common,  it 
is  bgf  no  ^eaos  uni  veirsaL  There  are,  God  be  thanked. 
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great  numbers  innocent  of  it,  yet  well  eateemeS 
in  the  world,  and  the  more  for  their  innocence,  bj 
idl  whose  esteem  is  worth  having ;  and  so  may  yon. 
But  were  the  exceptions  fewer ;  must  you  needs  pre* 
fer  the  customs  of  the  world  before  all  common  seose, 
before  the  dictates  of  your  conscience,  before  the 
commands  of  your  Maker  ?  Think  a  little  of  the  mat^ 
ter.  And  remember  too,  the  world  hath  many  other 
bad  customs.  *  Is  it  your  intention  then,  to  comply 
with  them  all,  and  be  completely  profligate  ?^  If  not, 
why  do  you  comply  with  this  7  Other  sins  you  may 
be  enticed  and  persuaded  into ;  but  no  one,  I  presume, 
will  take  much  pains  in  pressing  you  to  curse  and 
^wear.  And  if  the  practice  be  looked  on  by  some  with 
too  much  indulgence,  it  is  looked  upon  by  none  with 
esteem.  Such  language  may  perhaps^  in  former  days, 
long  ago,  have  been  one  distinction  of  the  upper  part 
pf  the  world ;  and  truly  one,  that  did  them  little  cre^ 
dit,  even  then :  but  now,  the  very  lowest  of  mankind 
are  grown  to  be  so  thoroughly  their  match  at  it;  and 
the  most  vulgar  mouths  have  this  whole  set  of  phrases 
in  such  continual  use ;  that  it  is  high  time  for  well 
bred  men  to  have  done  with  them.  But  above  all, 
the  most  distant  advances,  towards  any  sort  of  pro-^ 
faneness  in  discourse,  should  be  scrupulously  avoided 
by  that  sex,  which  cannot  yet  plead  any  established 
custom  for  it ;  and  whose  esteem  from  the  other  de- 
pends so  very  greatly  on  the  gentleness  and  delicacy 
of  their  conversation,  that  they  will  be  far  from  find- 
ing their  account,  (whatever  they  may  fancy)  in  ex- 
changing it  for  a  confident  behaviour,  and  offensive 
expressions  of  masculine  boldness. 

But  fifthly ;  some  have  yet  a  different  plea  to  make. 
Jt  is  not  the  practice  of  the  world  that  they  insist  on ; 
but  swearing  is  unhappily  become  their  own  practice : 
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and  long  habit  hath  made  it  quite  familiar  to  them^ 
and  a  thing  of  course.   What  you  urge  therefore,  in 
alleviation  of  your  crime,  is,  that  you  have  been  for 
very  many  years  very  constantly  guilty  of  it.    And  is 
not  this,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  greatest  aggra- 
vations that  can  be  ?    Suppose  you  had  lived,  as  per-, 
haps  you  have,  in  the  habitual  commission  of  several 
other  sins  besides ;  is  that  a  reason,  why  you  should 
go  on  with  them  all,  and  be  easy  about  them ;  or  & 
strong  reason,  why  you  should  be  deeply  concerned 
for  them,  and  set  in  earnest  to  amend  without  delay  I 
But  you  can  allege,  it  may  be,  that  you  learnt  it 
before  you  knew  the  harm  of  it ;  and  indeed  were 
taught  it  by  the  example  of  those,  who  should  have 
taught  you  better  things.    Why,  undoubtedly  their 
setting  you  such  i  pattern  was  some  excuse  for  you 
at  first :  but  your  following  it  to  this  day^  and  setting 
others  the  same,  is  void  of  all  excuse.    And  what  do 
you  mean  to  do  in  the  case  ?  You  will  not  say,  that 
you  never  design  to  reform ;  but  will  indulge  your- 
self, to  your  dying  hour,  in  what  God  hath  forbidden 
you.    And  if  not,  do  you  expect,  that,  what  custom 
hath  inade  hard  to  leave  off,  longer  custom  will  make, 
easy  ?    When  shall  you  do  it,  if  not  now  ?    But,  very 
probably,  you  have  one  thing  farther  to  plead  on  this 
head :  that  you  scarce  know  when  you  swear.    And 
supposing  this  true,  what  doth  it  prove  but  how  great 
and  old  a  sinner,  in  this  way,  you  have  been  ?    Men 
may  accustom  themselves  to  many  faults,  and  those 
very  gross  ones,  till,  at  last  they  conunit  them  with- 
out reflecting  upon  it  almost  at  all.  But  do  you  think, 
they  may  safely  commit  them  for  that  reason ;  or, 
that  they  ought  to  mind  better  what  they  do  ?  And 
observe,  a  habit  of  swearing  is  the  less  excusable  on 
this  account :  because  there  is  nothing  in  our  frame, 

VOL.  II.  I  i 
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that  originally  tempts  us  to  it.  Other  sins  are  deeply 
rooted  in  the  constitution  of  man ;  have  much  plet* 
sure  and  profit,  at  least  great  appearances  of  it,  fre- 
quently  attending  them :  pro&ne  language  hath  neir 
ther.  Still,  we  are  not  to  indulge  even  the  vices,  that 
are  horn  with  us :  but  much  less  one,  to  which  nir 
ture  doth  not  prompt  us ;  and  which  therefore  wt 
may,  if  we  will,  very  easily,  both  avoid  at  first,  and 
lay  aside  afterwards.  A  little  attention  is  ahnost  the 
whole  we  need  for  the  cure :  and  surely  our  Maker 
hath  a~  right  to  this  from  us.  The  greatest  swearer 
that  ever  was,  can  abstain  from  oaths  in  the  presence 
of  those,  before  whom  he  thinks  them  improper ;  and 
can  expect,  that  his  inferiors  should  abstain  fimn 
them  in  his  presence,  be  they  ever  so  much  addicted 
to  them.  Why  then  is  not  the  presence  of  God  to  be 
equally  reverenced  ?  And  what  impossibility  is  theie» 
of  paying  as  great  a  regard  to  him,  as  we  do  to  one 
another?  The  force  of  habit  therefore,  though  a 
powerful  motive  to  beware  of  falling  into  this  sin, 
is  no  argument  at  all  for  continuing  in  it. 

There  is  yet  remaining  a  sixth,  and  the  last  plea  I 
shall  mention,  made  by  some  for  themselves,  that  they 
do  not  swear  commonly ;  scarce  ever  indeed,  but 
when  they  are  provoked,  and  passion  gets  the  better 
of  them.  Now  this,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  strong 
temptation,  and  therefore  they  hope  no  small  excuse. 
But  consider :  it  is  only  custom  which  hath  made  it 
a  temptation :  a  person,  who  had  not  learnt  to  sweat 
at  such  times,  would  never  think  of  it.  Besides,  is 
every  one  to  be  excused  for  doing  every  thing  that 
his  passions  tempt  him  to  ?  We  have  many  other 
passions,  as  well  as  anger,  that  tempt  us  to  do  ill  If 
one  makes  a  sin  excusable,  why  not  another  !  And 
where  shall  we  stop  ?     But  even  as  to  this  passion; 
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suppose  a  murderer  should  pleads  that  he  neyev  killed 
a  man  in  cold  bloody  but  only  when  he  was  angry ; 
would  this  avail  him  ?  When  men  are  moved  by  re- 
sentment^ are  they  to  give  it  full  scope  ?  are  they  to 
vent  it  in  every  way  they  please  ?  especially  in  such 
ways^  as  must  increase  it  ?  For  were  you  desirous  to 
excite  rage  within  yourself  to  the  very  utmost^  what 
could  you  do  more  effectual^  than  blow  up  the  flame 
by  vehement  paths  and  imprecations  ?  You  find  there- 
fore, that  St.  JameS;r  writing  to  persons,  who  suffered 
under  very  provoking  ill  usage,  gives  them  partieu- 
larly  this  caution  :  But  above  all  things,  my  bretkren, 
4wear  not  *•  Undoubtedly,  being  surprized  by  sndden 
Vf  armth,  and  hurried  at  onqe  into  a  sin,  is  some  miti- 
gation of  it.  But  you  cannot  say  you  are  surprizal 
Into  what  you  are  constantly  ready  to  practise,  as 
often  as  any  incitement  to  it  comes  in  your  way.  In- 
stead therefore  of  seeking  excuses  for  doing  wrong  in 
this  matter ;  seek,  what  are  the  best  means  to  enable 
you  to  do  right.  And  for  your  assistance  in  it,  I 
now  proceed  to  the 

Fifth  Head  proposed :  which  was  to  give  some 
pldn  directions  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  this 
great  fault. 

And  in  the  first  place,  to  avoid  swearing  in  aijiger^ 
Avoid  being  in  anger :  keep  your  tenq>er  even  aB4 
i^omposed,  by  aU  th^  copsiderations,  that  reason  aod 
jreligion  can  suggest.  Or,  if  you  cannot  help  beistg 
jruffled,  and  feel  that  improper  expressions  are  strug- 
^[Ung  for  utterance,  oblige  yourself  to  silence ;  utter 
jaothjing  at  all,  turn  aside,  and  quit  the  conq>any  for 
'.a  whiJie,  i£  th^e  be  need ;  for  thus,  in  all  likelihood, 
you  will  escape  Hiore  ^ins  and  dangers,  than  one. 

*  James  v.  12. 
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But  to  secure  you  farther  at  all  times :  Recollect  fre- 
quently what  you  have  heard  and  read  and  been  con- 
vinced of,  concerning  this  practice ;  the  impiety,  the 
mischie  vousness,  the  indecency,  the  contemptibleness 
of  it ;  with  the  utter  vanity  of  the  excuses  alleged 
for  it.  But  above  all,  possess  your  heart  with  a  se- 
rious regard  to  God :  think  of  him  often  and  reve- 
rently ;  and  you  will  soon  cease  to  mention  him  irre- 
verently. Have  it  ready  upon  your  mind  ;  he,  that 
hath  said.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lard 
thy  God  in  vain,  hath  said  also.  The  Lord  wiU  not 
hold  him  guiltless ,  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain :  he 
that  hath  said.  Swear  not  at  aU*,  hath  said  also.  If 
thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments  j'. 
Further  yet :  abstain,  as  much  as  possible,  from  all 
company,  that  will  set  you  the  example  of  profane 
language :  and  be  assured,  that,  keeping  yourself  in- 
nocent in  this  respect  will  by  no  means  be  the  only 
benefit  you  will  receive  from  that  caution.  But  if 
you  must  converse  with  such,  be  doubly  on  your 
guard  before  them ;  and  if  they  attempt  to  ridicule 
your  strictness,  give  your  reasons,  where  there  is  hope 
of  doing  good :  where  there  is  none,  endeavour  to 
turn  the  discourse,  and  hear  as  little  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  you  can ;  but  what  you  must  hear,  bear  it 
mildly,  and  resolutely.  One  should  think,  it  might 
suffice  men  to  dishonour  God  themselves,  without  driv- 
ing others,  by  scoffs  and  railleries,  to  do  it  against 
their  will.  But  if  such  treatment  doth  befall  you,  re- 
member always,  what  your  Lord  and  Master  hath 
declared  :  Whosoever  shall  he  ashamed  of  me  and  cf 
my  words,  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation; 
of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of  Man  he  ashamed,  when 
he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  the  holy 

♦  Matth,  V.  54.  t  Matth.  xix.  1 7. 
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angels*.  But  whosoever  shall  co?ifess  me  hrfore 
men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Faiher,  which 
is  in  Heaven -f.  At  the  same  time^  endeavour  to 
shelter  yourself  under  the  protection,  and  good  coun- 
sel, of  some  prudent  and  serious  friend.  Surely  you 
are  not  so  unhappy,  as  to  have  none.  If  you  are,  it 
is  high  time  you  made  one.  Let  him  encourage,  and 
watch  over,  your  innocence ;  let  him  remonstrate  to 
you,  if  you  become  guilty.  And  in  that  case,  ac- 
knowledge* your  sense  of  the  fault  before  any  fit  per- 
sons, that  hear  you  commit  it ;  authorize  them  to 
remind  you  of  it :  these  things  will  tie  you  down  to 
avoid  it.  Or,  if  more  be  needful,  lay  a  penalty  upon 
yourself  for  each  offence :  do  some  act  of  mortifica- 
tion, or  of  charity,  to  fix  the  sense  of  your  transgres- 
sion deeper  in  your  mind.  And  make  it  a  rule,  to 
abstain,  not  only  from  the  more  shocking  sort  of  oaths 
and  imprecations,  but  from  palliating  them  under  silly 
disguises ;  or  using  others  in  their  stead,  that  are 
gentler :  for  besides  that  they  will  lead  you  to  worse, 
they  are  bad  in  themselves.  Our  Saviour  you  know 
expressly  forbids  swearing  by  Heaven,  by  the  earth, 
by  any  of  the  pretended  harmless  forms  :  and  gives  a 
reason  for  it,  which  a  Heathen  writer  who  lived  after 
him,  gives  too .;  that  though  none  of  them  nanied 
God,  they  all  of  them  referred  to  him  J.  They  can 
liave  no  other  sense  :  and  he  will  understand  them 
in  this.  Indeed  expressions,  which  taken  strictly  may 
not  be  oaths,  yet,  if  they  bear  the  resemblance  of 
\oaths,  ought  to  be  shunned,  as  appearances  ofevil\: 
for  whoever  goes  as  near,  as  he  can,  towards  sin ; 
will  seldom  fail  of  making  one  step  farther,  and  falling 
into  it.     Nay,  any  careless,  and  especially  ludicrous 

*  Mark  viii.  38.  +  Matth,  x.  32. 

X  Ulpian  saith,  that  they  who  use  such  forms,  respectu  dioini  numi-- 
nUjurant,  §  1  Thess.  v.  22. 
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mention  of  God  in  discourse^  be  it  ever  so  remote 
from  swearings  is  undeniably  taking  his  name  \n 
imn:  and  irreverent  conversation  about  any  part  of 
reIigion>or  any  thing  connected  with  it^  always  brings 
on  some  degree  of  disregard  to  its  ever  blessed  Author 
and  object. 

When  once^  by  these  or  better  directions^  you  have 
reformed  yourself;  you  may  hope  for  success  in  the 
farther  duty  of  preserving  others  innocent :  which  till 
then  you  will  attempt  with  an  exceeding  ill  grace. 
And  surely  it  must  be  a  mortifying  situation^  that  men 
dare  not  blame  their  very  children  for  swearings  be- 
cause the  reproof  would  fly  back  into  their  0¥m 
&ces.  It  is  reported  indeed^  that  there  are  parents, 
who  can  rejoice  in  their  children's  giving  this  early 
proof  of  manliness.  And  truly  they  had  need  rejoice 
while  they  can.  For  such  an  education  will  soon 
bring  forth  other  fruits^  besides  this,  that  will  turn 
their  mirth  into  heaviness  enough.  And  then  they 
will  exclaim,  and  pretend  to  wonder,  that  the  poor 
wretches  come  out  to  be,  what  they  have  made  thenL 
Such,  as  would  be  happy,  in  their  children,  must  lay  a 
foundation  for  it  early.  And  if  to  conduct  them 
right,  it  be  necessary  to  reform  the  rest  of  your  fa- 
mily, and  yourselves  too,  it  is  only  a  double  reason 
for  doing  so,  instead  of  an  objection  against  it. 

But  indeed  most,  if  not  all  men,  may  go,  at  least 
occasionally,  much  farther;  and  check  profane  lan- 
guage in  other  places,  besides  their  own  homes.  A 
mere  look  of  surprize,  disapprobation,  or  sorrow,  on 
hearing  it,  will  often  have  a  great  effect.  And  with- 
out the  least  violation  of  good  manners,  but  treating 
those  with  much  regard,  who  are  pleased  to  treat  God 
with  none,  various  methods  may  be  found  of  some- 
times plainly  declaring,  sometimes  obliquely  intimat- 
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ing^  the  manifold  wrongness  of  such  expressions. 
There  is  indeed  one  things  that  would  seem  to  be  of 
this  kind^  and  hath  a  contrary  effect :  I  mean^  when 
swearers  are  chid  absolutely  in  jest ;  in  a  way^  that 
makes  it  visible^  they  are  not  in  the  least  worse 
thought  of ;  and  they  perhaps  carry  on  the  jest,  by 
begging  pardon  of  the  company,  and  doing  the  same 
thing  again  the  next  minute  ;  without  having  it  once 
brought  to  their  thoughts,  that  they  have  cause 
either  to  beg  pardon  of  God,  or  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. Such  a  farce  of  reproof  encourages,  instead 
of  discountenancing  the  sin.  But  a  real  and  serious 
dislike,  shewn  with  discretion,  and  requisite  mild- 
ness, may  do  incredible  service,  to  young  offenders 
above  all.  And  therefore,  whoever  wishes  well  to  his 
acquaintance  and  friends,  to  religion  and  virtue ; 
especially,  whoever  hath  any  peculiar  ground  to 
hope  he  may  have  weight ;  should  conscientiously 
make  use  of  every  opportunity  for  promoting  right 
behaviour,  in  this  and  all  respects :  knowing,  that 
he,  who  converteth  a  sinner  Jrom  tlte  error  of  his  way, 
shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude 
of  sins  *. 

*  James  v.  20. 
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And  they,  that  are  Christ's,  have  crucified  the  fleshy 

with  the  cfffectiofis  and  lusts. 

This  expression^  crucifying  the  flesh,  may  probably 
seem  to  most^  when  they  first  hear  it,  or  attend  to 
it,  a  very  strange  one  :  as,  no  doubt,  numbers  of 
others  in  Scripture  do.  But  a  little  consideration 
will  shew,  that  there  is  no  cause  to  censure  them>  or 
be  offended  at  them.  For  amidst  the  multiplicity  of 
languages,  that  are  in  the  world,  and  the  various  no- 
tions, tempers,  and  circumstances,  of  the  people  who 
are  bred  up  to  use  them ;  it  is  unavoidable,  but  there 
will  be  in  each  many  ways  of  speaking,  which  though 
easy  and  familiar  by  custom  to  one  part  of  mankind, 
must  yet,  to  the  rest,  appear  harsh  and  unaccount- 
able. This  is  the  case  even  of  neighbouring  coun- 
tries in  our  own  times ;  much  more  then  must  it  be  ex- 
pected in  those  tongues,  of  which  the  vulgar  use  hath 
long  since  failed,  and  which  formerly  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  distant  nations,  inspired  both  by  the 
age  and  the  climate  they  lived  in,  with  a  different  turn 
of  thought  and  style.  Hence  proceeds  the  surprizing 
warmth,  and  boldness  of  figure,  the  abrupt  transitions, 
the  sudden  lofty  flights  of  the  Eastern  writers  and 
speakers,  utterly  contrary  to  the  cool  and  regular 
genius  of  the  European  languages.  And  amongst 
the  former,  the  compositions  of  the  Jews  must  of 
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course  have  a  peculiar  tincture  and  propriety  of  their 
own :  not  only  because  they  were  prohibited,  for  good 
reasons,  all  needless  commerce  with  other  lands ;  but 
chiefly  because  divine  revelation  delivered  to  them 
such  doctrines  and  precepts,  and  consequently  such 
terms,  as  the  heathen  had  not ;  which  must  likewise 
greatly  increase  in  number  by  frequent  references  to 
their  own  articles  of  faith,  observances,  and  sacred 
books.  When  Christianity  was  published  to  the 
world,  here  was  again  a  new  set  of  discoveries  and 
ideas,  added  to  the  preceding :  which  being  first  com- 
municated in  Hebrew,  were  thence  transfused  into 
Greek,  by  the  Apostles  addressing  themselves  to  the 
Gentiles.  Thus  was  the  style  of  the  New  Testament 
produced :  which  being  as  literally  translated,  and 
closely  imitated,  as  it  well  could,  (for  the  nature  of 
the  thing  required  strictness)  the  same  forms  of 
speech  have  been  derived  down  into  the  modem 
tongues  of  Christian  countries.  And  so  it  hath  comq 
to  pass  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  that,  in  discourses  on 
religion,  words,  meanings,  constructions,  images,  oc- 
cur, extremely  remote  from  the  conunon  idiom  of 
the  language  on  other  occasions.  And  these,  weak 
persons  are  apt  to  mistake,  artful  disputants  to  per- 
vert, and  unlearned  or  unfair  affectors  of  wit  and 
free  thought  to  ridicule ;  though  originally  they  were 
of  plain  signification,  and  are  still,  when  understood, 
full  of  good  sense  and  beauty. 

Thus,  crucifying,  or  as  the  Apostle  elsewhere  puts 
it,  mortifying  *  the  flesh,  is  a  phrase  far  out  of  the  road 
of  our  daily  conversation,  and  of  our  reading  on  sub- 
jects of  business  and  entertainment ;  from  whence  it 
easily  happens,  that  the  superstitious  misapprehend, 
and  the  profane  despise  it ;  though  indeed  it  denotes 

*  Col.  ill.  d. 
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a  reasonable^  a  necessary  duty^  and  describes  that 
duty,  not  only  in  a  strong,  but  elegant  manner.  To 
shew  these  things  clearly,  I  shall 

I.  Explain  to  you  the  rise  and  general  intention  of 
this  way  of  speddng. 

II.  Specify  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  duty 
designed  to  be  taught  by  it. 

III.  Shew  you  how  strictly  our  belonging  to  Christ 
obliges  us  to  practise  that  doctrine. 

I.  I  shall  explain  to  you  the  rise  and  general  in* 
tention  of  this  way  of  speaking  in  Scripture. 

Now  the  words,  fiesh  and  spirit,  though  employed 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  in  different 
senses,  according  to  the  subject  of  which  they  treat, 
are  yet  commonly  expressions  of  the  moral  state  and 
character  of  man ;  the  dispositions  of  his  heart  Uh 
wards  piety  or  sin.  Spirit  is  the  principle  of  reason 
and  religion :  jfZ^tf^  of  appetite  and  passion.  Every 
one  feels  in  himself  both  right  and  wrong  inclinations. 
The  former  our  conscience  approves.  And  therefore 
pursuing  them  would  on  that  account  alone  be  pro- 
perly called,  walking  after  the  Spirit  ^,  that  inward 
man,  which  naturally  deligJUeth  in  the  law  ^  Godf. 
But  a  much  stronger  ground  for  it  is,  that  the  divine 
Spirit  hath  not  only  revealed  to  us  the  whole  rule  of 
life,  and  the  most  powerful  motives  to  observe  it,  but 
is  continually  present  to  our  minds,  exciting  and 
strengthening  us,  if  we  permit  him,  to  every  good 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  all  flesh  having  corrupted 
his  way  before  God\y  sinners  may  be  justly  said 
to  walk  after  the  flesh  ;  because  they  live  conform- 
ably to  the  wicked  customs  of  the  world.  But  the 
true  foundation  of  the  phrase   is,    that  this  cor- 

*  Rom.  viii.  4.  +  Rom.  vii.  22.  {  Gen.  vi.  11,  12. 
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ruptible  body^  subjects  the  fallen  children  of  Adam 
perpetually  by  its  irregular  propensities^  to  a  variety 
of  temptations^  hard  to  be  overcome.  And  therefore 
eyen  Heathen  authors  have  represented  it>  as  the 
ptincipal  source  of  moral  evil :  no  wonder  then^  that 
those  of  Scripture  do^  on  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
case. 

But  in  St  Paul  more  especially  the  flesh  means  our 
vicious  tendencies ;  not  only  those  to  sensual  indul- 
gence^ but  the  whole  system  of  them.  Thus  ver.  13 
of  this  chapter :  Brethren,  ye  have  been  celled  unto 
liberty ;  only  use  not  your  liberty  for  an  occasion  to 
the  flesh :  that  is^  to  any  blamable  purpose.  But  the 
particular  blamable  use,  which  he  had  in  view^  was 
that  of  uncharitable  contention.  For  it  follows  imme- 
diately^ JBut  if  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take 
heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  ^another.  Again^ 
ver.  19^  having  said^  that  the  works  of  the  flesh  are 
manifest,  he  proceeds  to  reckon  amongst  them^  not 
only  adultery,  and  lasciviousness,  but  variance,  envy, 
strjfe,  section.  And  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  op- 
posed- to  these,  ver.  22,  are  not  only  ternperance,  but 
long-sifffering,  peace,  goodness,  faith,  or  fldelity, 
meekness. 

Farther :  because  there  is  a  connexion  and  sympathy 
between  the  various  dispositions  of  the  same  kind^ 
whether  moral  or  immoral^  each  adding  vigour  and 
strength  to  the  other :  the  several  vices^  to  which 
mankind  is  prone^  are  described  in  God's  Word^  as 
uniting  into  and  forming  a  living  body>  hence  deno* 
minated  the  body  <fsin,  or  of  the  lusts  of  the  fleshy  ; 
of  which  every  criminal  inclination  is  a  member. 
Thus,  when  the  Apostle  had  enjoined  Christians  to 
mortify  their  members,  which  are  upon  the  earthy, 

♦  Wisd.  ix.  15.  t  Col.  ii.  11.  J  Col.  iii.  5. 
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lie  instantly  explains  himself  to  mean  the  parts  of  this 
figurative  body  of  sin>  which  he  goes  oh  to  enumerate: 
covetausness,  anger,  fornication,  uncleanness,  nudice, 
blasphemy. 

And,  in  consequence  of  this,  because  not  only  the 
nature  of  all  men  is  tainted  originally,  but  the  conduct 
of  most  men  hath,  in  some  respects  at  least,  been 
habitually  unjustifiable ;  therefore  the  sins,  which  they 
have  indulged,  considered  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned, as  united  into  one  organized  body,  are  also 
styled  in  Scripture,  ^^  old  man:  in  opposition  to  that 
new  man,  or  blessed  change  of  temper  and  behaviour^ 
which  the  Gospel  was  designed  to  produce.  And 
however  singular  the  former  of  these  phrases  may 
appear ;  the  latter,  which  in  itself  is  equally  so,  that 
of  becoming  a  new  man,  is  both  frequent  in  our  com- 
mon speech,  and  warranted  by  the  politest  of  clas- 
sical authors. 

This  expression  therefore  having  taken  place,  the 
amendments  of  our  hearts  and  actions  is  sometimes 
denoted  by  laying  aside  or  putting  off'  this  old  man. 
Thus  Eph.  iv.  22.  T/iat  ye  put  off,  concerning  the 
former  conversation,  the  old  man,  which  is  carrttpt 
according  to  the  deceitful  lusts ;  and  pui  on  the  new 
man,  widch  is  created  according  to  God,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  image  of  God,  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness.  And  because  our  gracious  Redeemer 
was  a  perfect  example  of  these,  putting  on  the  new 
man  is  elsewhere  called,  putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ*:  a  mode  of  speech  fully  vindicated  by  the 
ancient  usage  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  which  the  New 
Testament  was  written.  For  in  that,  putting  on  any 
person,  signified,  forming  one's  self  by  his  character, 
and  imitating  his  manner. 

*  Rotn.  xiii.  14.     Gal.  iii.  32. 
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At  other  times,  this  entire  change  of  affections^ 
will,  and  demeanour,  is  expressed  more  strongly.  We 
are  said  to  be  dead  to  sin,  and  raised  up  again  to  walk 
in  neumess  of  life  *  ;  which  means  to  be  separated  for 
ever  from  bad  habits  and  customs,  and  enter  into  a 
different  state  and  course  of  thinking  and  acting ; 
in  which  the  former  things  are  passed  away,  and  all 
things  are  made  new  f .  The  promises  indeed,  of  this 
renovation  on  our  part,  and  of  grace  to  accomplish 
it,  and  future  happiness  to  reward  it,  on  God's  part, 
are  first  made  in  baptism :  which  therefore  the  Scrip- 
ture X  c^^  our  new  birth  to  this  new  life.  But  then 
it  is  only  by  continual  care,  (if  Providence  allows  us 
time)  to  grow  in  grace,  and  become  every  day  more 
completely  dead  to  all  transgression,  and  alive  to  all 
duty,  that  we  shall  arrive  at  the  maturity,  requisite 
for  our  acceptance. 

Farther  yet :  when  the  word  of  God  intends  to 
give  us  the  most  awakening  sense,  how  entire  our 
change  must  be,  and  with  how  unremitted  a  resolu- 
tion we  must  arm  ourselves  against  every  bad  incli- 
nation ;  then  the  expression  chosen  is,  not  that  of 
dying  to  sin,  but  of  mortifying,  killing  it.  For  the 
original  signification  of  the  words,  translated  mjortify, 
is  not  the  now  common  one,  of  keeping  under,  and 
treating  with  some  austerity,  but  of  destroying,  put^ 
ting  to  death  :  as  where  the  Apostle  saith.  If  through 
the  Spirit  ye  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  unlaw- 
ful indulgences,  ye  shall  live  § ;  and  in  the  passage 
already  cited,  mortjfy  therefore  your  members,  which 
are  upon  the  earth.  In  pursuance  of  which  mortal 
enmity  between  religion  and  wickedness,  every  serious 

*  Rom.  vi.  2.  4.  t  Rev*  xxi.  4,  5. 

t  John  iii.  3—7.  §  Rom.  viii,  18. 
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believer  considers  himself  as  a  soldier  cf  Chrui*, 
whose  whole  life  is  to  be  a  warfare  against  those  Autt 
which  war  sgainst  the  saulj'. 

And  lastly,  because  the  great  end  of  our  Savionfs 
incarnation  and  death  was  to  engage  us  in  this  good 
fight,  and  enable  us  to  obtain  the  victory ;  therefore 
overcoming  and  sacrificing  to  him  our  unlawful  de- 
sires, is,  by  an  elegant  allusion  to  the  manner  of  his 
death,  (which  was  painful  and  slow,  like  our  extir- 
pation of  them)  called  crucifying  them;  not  only 
here  in  the  text,  but  in  another  parallel  one ;  Know- 
ing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  himj  that  ike 
body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we 
^should  not  serve  sin^*  Whence  also  our  Apostle 
saith  farther,  that  by  the  cross  of  our  Lard  Jesus 
Christ,  by  the  example  of  his  sufferings,  and  the 
grace  which  they  have  procured,  the  world  is  cruci- 
fied unto  him,  and  he  unto  the  world  ^  He  regards  it 
no  more  than  the  Jews  did  our  Saviour,  when  they 
condemned  him  to  the  most  ignominious  torments, 
but  hates  it  mortally,  and  despises  it  utterly,  so  hi 
as  it  is  sinful :  and  is  content,  that  in  return,  it 
should  hate  and  despise  him,  rather  than  complj 
with  its  wicked  customs. 

This  then  is  the  true  Christian  mortification.  And 
the  figures,  describing  it,  are  indeed  remarkably  bold 
and  ftiU  of  energy :  but  they  are  accurate,  instructive, 
animating ;  and,  alas !  but  too  necessary,  to  convince 
unthinking  and  unwilling  creatures,  as  we  are,  (prone 
to  explain  away  into  nothing  every  precept  we  can) 
of  the  zeal  and  severity,  with  which  we  are  to  extir- 
pate all  that  is  faulty  withinour  souls.  The  commands 
of  our  blessed  Lord  himself  carry  in  them  the  same 

•  2  Tim.  ii.  3, 4.    t  1  Pet.  ii.  1 1.     I  Rom.  vi.  6.     §  CW.  vi.  14. 
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force :  If  our  right  hand  qffends  us,  to  cut  it  qff;  tf 
our  right  eye,  to  pluck  it  out  * :  if  any  desire  we  feel, 
will  be  a  probable  occasion  of  our  falling,  to  suppress 
it,  however  dear ;  if  any  action  we  are  engaged  in,  to 
quit  it,  however  advantageous  in  other  respects.  And 
the  reason  he  adds,  admits  of  no  reply.  //  is  better 
for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  having  ttoo 
hands  or  two  eyes,  to  he  cast  into  hellfire :  it  is  better 
to  undergo  the  most  painful  self-denial  here,  and  be 
recompensed  with  heavenly  felicity  hereafter ;  than 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season  f,  and  suf- 
fer the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  for  ever. 

Having  now  explained  the  rise  and  general  inten* 
tion  of  the  principal  phrases  of  this  sort  in  Scripture, 
I  proceed 

IL  To  specify  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  the 
duty  designed  to  be  taught  by  them. 

And  here  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive  at  first  sights 
that  harsh  treatment  of  our  bodily  frame,  only  for  the 
sake  of  treating  it  harshly,  is  no  part  of  Christian 
mortification,  or  Christian  duty.  It  is  indeed  a  prac- 
tice contrary  to  reason,  and  no  less  to  Scripture.  For 
St.  Paul  saith,  no  man,  that  is,  no  wise  man,erer  hated 
his  own  flesh  X^  Yet  the  opinion,  that  such  things  are 
in  themselves  acceptable  to  God,  hath  not  only  been 
common  in  fake  religions,  but  crept  into  the  true : 
and  both  furnished  unbelievers  with  an  objection' 
against  it,  and  misled  believers  very  unhappily.  For 
they,  who  £uicy,  that  exercising  rigour  on  their 
persons  hath  any  goqd  in  it,  separate  from  the  good 
uses  to  which  it  may  contribute,  are  some  of  them 
led  to  fancy  also,  that  the  farthw  they  carry  it  the 
better ;  till  they  hurt,  perhaps  ruin,  their  healths, 

*  Matt.  T.  29,  do.  XTiii.  8,  9.  Mark  ix.  43.  45.  47. 
t  Heb.  xi.  25.  X  Eph.  v.  29. 
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disorder  their  understandings,  or  however  sour  their 
tempers :  while  others  conceive  that  there  is  very 
great  merit  in  a  very  little  suffering ;  and  conse- 
quently persuade  themsielves,  that  God  will  readily 
excuse  the  smaller  faults  of  a  behaviour  not  quite  so 
moral  as  it  should  be,  on  their  punctual  performance 
of  these  higher  duties,  as  they  esteem  them ;  though 
in  truth,  not  only  imaginary,  but  often  of  little  more 
than  imaginary  hardships.  And  thus,  whereas,  comr 
mon  sinners  are  open  to  remorse  of  conscience,  which 
there  is  hope  may,  sooner  or  later,  through  the  grace 
of  God,  amend  them :  these,  on  the  contrary,  proceed 
self-applauded,  and  fully  persuaded  of  their  title  to  a 
distinguished  share  of  divine  favour.  On  which  ac* 
count  our  Saviour  tells  the  Pharisees,  men  of  au- 
sterity in  some  respects,  and  wondrous  exactness  in 
little  matters,  that  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  shall 
go  into  the  kingdom  of  heaioen  before  them  *• 

Not  that  Christians,  of  more  abstemious  lives  than 
ordinary,  are  therefore  to  be  condemned  as  Pharisees 
and  hypocrites ;  or  derided,  as  weak  and  superstitious. 
Every  one  is  bound  to  employ  such  means  for  his  pre- 
servation from  sin,  and  advancement  in  piety  and 
virtue,  as  either  God's  word  hath  prescribed,  or  his 
own  reason  and  experience  recommended.  Now  some 
may  find  rules  to  be  useful  or  necessary,  which  to 
others  would  be  neither.  Some  again  may  rashly 
censure  what  they  would  do  much  better  to  imitate. 
And  all  persons,  but  especially  all  who  live  in  ease 
and  plenty,  should  be  attentive  to  heep  their  bodies 
in  subjection  f ;  not  harassing  them  as  enemies,  but 
ruling  and  providing  for  them  as  servants,  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  them  both  willing  to  obey,  and 
able  to  perform  their  work.    They  should  watch  over 

*  Matth.  xxi.  31.  +  1  Cor.  ix.  27: 
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their  natural  fondness  for  pleasure^  and  tendency  to 
follow  the  customs  of  the  world ;  not  with  unreason- 
able scrupulousness^  but  with  religious  prudence ; 
learn  to  suspect  their  favourite  inclinations^  and  the 
opinions  that  countenance  them ;  check  themselves  in 
proportion  as  they  grow  eager^  stop  and  look  round 
them  with  care :  never  adventure  to  the  extremity  of 
what  is  lawful,  but  in  all  dubious  cases  lean  to  the  un- 
doubtedly safer  side :  be  moderate  in  the  most  allow- 
able gratifications  of  this  world,  and  delight  princi- 
pally in  cultivating  and  improving  those  pious  and 
virtuous  affections,  which  alone  can  make  them  meet 
to  he  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light  ^;  of  a  happiness  entirely  spiritual,  and  ab- 
stracted from  flesh  and  blood. 

But  then,  while  we  observe  this  caution  in  regard  to 
worldly  objects,  we  must  be  careful  also  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  carry  it  not  to  dangerous  or  extrava- 
gant lengths ;  that  we  seem  not  unthankful  to,  or 
suspicious  of  Him,  who  hath  given  us  richly  all 
things  to  enjoy  f »  ^^^^  ^^  disguise  not  religion  by 
putting  it  in  a  melancholy  and  forbidding  dress ;  that 
we  be  not  betrayed  by  the  restraints,  under  which  we 
lay  ourselves,  either  into  vain  self-opinion  and 
spiritual  pride,  or  a  rigidness  of  temper,  very  unsuit- 
able to  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Christian  profession : 
but  particularly,  that  we  forbear  to  condenm,  or  even 
despise,  our  brethren  ofmore  seeming  latitude;  who, 
it  may  be  under  the  appearance  of  a  freer  life,  (which 
was  our  Saviour's  own  case,  for  he  came  eating  and 
drinking  XJ  preserve  really  and  inwardly  a  stricter 
guard  over  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  than  we 
do.  And  in  general,  all  persons  ought  to  take  heed, 
that  while  they  are  watching  against  the  approach  of 

•  Col.  i.  12.    1 1  Tim.  vi.  17.     |  Matth,  xi.  19.     Luke  vii.  34, 
VOL.  II«  K  k 
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one  sort  of  sins,  those  of  another  do  not  find  a  ready 
admission.  We  are  willing  enough  to  keep  at  ever 
60  great  a  distance  from  the  faults,  to  which  we  have 
little  or  no  inclination ;  and  often  affect  io  mske  our 
Besl  in  that  respect  remarkable :  hut  then  perhaps 
more  favourite  rices  have  easy  entrance  into  our 
breasts,  and  take  firm  possession  of  them.  We  are 
shocked,  for  instance,  and  with  much  cause,  at  the 
monstrous  and  ruinous  eagerness  for  pleasure,  the 
profligate  and  unprecedented  contempt  of  religion, 
that  prevails  in  the  world :  our  behaviour,  on  these 
heads,  is  unblamable,  exemplary ;  and  we  value  our- 
selves upon  it  beyond  bounds.  Yet  possibly,  all  the 
while,  we  indulge  ourselves  to  the  fuU  another  way : 
are  unjust  and  fraudulent,  or  selfish  and  unreason- 
able, or  penurious  and  hard-hearted,  or  censorious 
and  unforgiving,  or  peevish  and  ill-tempered ;  make 
every  -one  about  us  uneasy,  and  those  chiefly,  whose 
happiness  ought  to  be  our  first  care.  This  is  applaud- 
ing ourselves  for  being  fortified,  where  the  enemy  is 
not  likely  to  make  an  attack  ;  and  leaving  the  places, 
that  are  most  exposed^  quite  undefended.  Every  one 
therefore  ought  to  study  the  weak  parts  of  his  own 
heart  and  conduct,  and  spend  the  main  of  his  atten- 
tion upon  these :  that  so  not  only  a  wrong  inclination 
or  two  may  be  rooted  up,  (which  if  left  to  themselves 
would  scarce  grow)  or  may  be  sacrificed  in  favour  of 
others  as  bad ;  but  the  whole  body  of  sin  be  destroyed; 
the  fieshj  the  principle  of  evil,  with  all  its  cffet^iwM 
and  lusts,  nailed  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 

And  this  duty  of  mortification  is  no  more  confined 
to  one  season,  than  to  one  sin.  The  practice  of  it 
either  must  be  constant,  or  will  be  fruitless.  The 
time  of  Lent  indeed  hath  been  more  especially  appro- 
priated to  it:  not  that  we  should  think  the  shew,  or 
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the  reality,  of  a  little  more  exactness  than  ordinary, 
for  a  few  weeks,  (productive  perhaps  only  of  ill  hu- 
mour) so  meritorious ;  that  when  we  have  once  got  it 
over,  we  may  live  almost  a9we  please,  till  the  unwelr 
CQme  days  return,  when  we  are  to  atone  afresh  for 
our  past  offences,  and  so  make  way  for  the  commis*^ 
sion  of  future  ones.  For,  as  the  son  of  Sirach  obi- 
serves,  Jffe,  that  toasheth  himself  after  the  touching  qf 
a  dead  body,  if  he  touch  it  again,  what  atmleth  his 
washing  9  So  is  it  with  a  man,  that  fasteth  for  his 
sins,  and  goeth  again  and  doth  the  same.  Wip  will 
hear  his  prayer,  or  what  doth  his  kumtiing  profit 
kirn  ^  9  Our  great  concern  is  to  mortify  all  irregular 
desires  with  such  incessant  care,  that  there  may  be  as 
little  need,  as  little  room,  as  possible,  to  distinguish 
one  season  from  another  in  that  respect.  But  because 
we  are  strangely  apt  to  postpone  a  work,  generally 
disagreeable  in  proportion  as  it  is  necessary;  our 
Church  hath  wisely  directed,  that  the  negligent,  (and 
we  all  are  such  in  some  measure)  should  now  be 
more  solemnly  called  to  consider  their  ways,  afflict 
their  souls  for  their  transgressions,  and  renew  the 
intermitted  discipline  which  is  requisite  to  make 
their  hearts  better.  This  is  our  true  business  at 
present  Methods  of  keeping  Lent,  which  end  with 
it,  a^d  leave  behind  them  no  durable  effiect,  cannot 
be  of  much  use ;  and  may  be  fatal,  by  deceiving  us 
into  a  false  security,  and  forgetfulness  of  what  I 
{HToposed  to  shew  you, 

III.  That  our  Christian  profession  strongly  binds 
us  to  mortify  continuaUy  every  immoral  appetite 
and  passion.  They,  that  are  Chrisfs,  have  crucified 
the  flesh,  toith  the  qffections  and  lusts. 

Instead  of  this,  the  Apostle  might  have  said,  (like 

^  Bcdufl.  xxxiv.  2^5,  %^. 
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the  philosophers  of  his  own  and  preceding  times)  they 
who  are  trtdy  rational  beings,  who  see  the  beauty  of 
virtue  and  deformity  of  vice,  who  feel  the  pleasures 
and  the  pains  of  the  moral  sense,  who  form  just  no- 
tions of  the  real  good  and  evil  of  man,  who  axe  ambiti- 
ous of  imitating  their  Creator  and  acquiring  his  favour 
in  their  present  state  of  existence  and  perhaps  a  future 
one :  but  in  saying,  they  who  are  ChrUfs,  he  hath 
jsaid  all  this,  and  much  more.  Christianity  eompre* 
hends  every  consideration  of  nature  and  reason  in  the 
fullest  manner ;  and  as  they  are  all  insufficient,  some 
too  speculative  and  unaffecting,  some  too  disputable 
and  uncertain ;  adds  others  of  inestimable  value,  pe- 
€idiar  to  itself.  A  heathen  may  want  almost  entirely, 
and  must  want  in  a  great  degree,  both  the  means  of 
learning  what  mankind  is  most  deeply  interested 
in,  and  motives  and  power  to  practise  what  he  hath 
learned :  a  Christian,  allowed  to  read  and  hear  the 
word  of  God,  cannot,  without  inexcusable  negli- 
gence :  and  of  them  to  whom  much  is  given,  much 
will  he  required  *.  Through  Christ,  who  hath  enlight- 
ened us,  we  hiow  all  things  f ;  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  uSy  we  can  do  all  things\:  through 
Christ,  who  died  for  us,  what  we  do  shall  be  rewarded, 
though  deserving  nothing,  with  eternal  life.  And 
thus  hath  the  grace  of  God,  which  hringeth  scdmr 
lion,  not  only  taught  but  enabled  us,  denying  tmgod- 
liness  and  worldly  lusts,  to  live  soberly,  righieausly 
and  godly  in  this  present  world\.  They,  who  are 
Christ's  in  name  only,  bind  themselves  to  this :  they, 
who  are  in  reality  his,  perform  it.  If  any  man  lu^ie 
:aot  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  lie  is  none  of  his  \\ :  and  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  we  are  told  inunediately  before 

•     •  Luke  xii.  48.  \  1  John  ii.  20.  %  Phil.  iv.  13. 

§  Tit,  ii.  11, 12.  II  Rora.  viii.  9. 
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the  text,  and  through  the  whole  Scripture,  are  the 
pious  movements  of  a  good  heart,  and  the  actions  of  a 
good  life.  Our  blessed  Lord  gave  himself  for  tis,  that  he 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  us;  and  present  us  to  him- 
self holy  and  tvithout  blemish  *.  If  then  we  labour 
not  to  become  such,  we  frustrate,  so  far  as  our  own 
concern  reaches,  his  gracious  intentions^  ai^  make 
his  sufferings  vain.  If  we  crucify  not  our  affections 
and  lusts,  we  crucify  him  (fresh y  and  put  him  to  open 
shame  f  ;  pour  contempt  on  his  glorious  undertaking 
ourselves,  and  expose  it  to  the  scotn  of  others : 
the  consequence  of  which  will  be,  that,  as  while  we 
profess  to  know  him,  in  works  we  deny  him  J,  so  will 
he  in  the  day  of  judgment  profess  to  us,  I  never  knew 
you  ;  depart  from  me  ye  that  work  iniquity  §.  Still 
it  should  be  observed,  that  so  far  both  good  and  bad 
Christians  are  his,  as  to  be  always  under  his  dominioii. 
None  of  u^  liveth  to  himself  j  and  no  man  dieth  to  him- 
self 9  exempted  from  his  authority  :  whether  we  live  or 
die,  we  are  tlie  Lords  || ;  but  the  wicked  continue 
under  his  government,  just  as  upon  earth,  rebels 
continue  subjects ;  not  entitled  to  benefits  from  their 
prince,  but  liable  justly  to  sorer  punishments,  {!han 
his  other  enemies.  Think  then,  will  you  be  Christ's 
at  his  coming  ^,  only  to  have  vengeance  taken  of  you 
in  flaming  fire  *^,  or  to  enter  with  him  into  his 
glory  +f  ?  If  the  latter  be  your  choice,  the  only  way 
to  it  is,  that  you  think  it  not  too  much  to  crucify 
your  flesh  figuratively,  renounce  and  destroy  your 
forbidden  desires,  however  painful  it  be,  for  him ; 
since  he  thought  it  not  too  much  to  let  his  flesh 
literally  be  crucified  for  you.      And  if  you  will 

*  Eph.  V.  25,  26,  27.  +  Heb  vi.  6.  t  Tit.  i.  16. 

f  Mattb.  vii.  23.  ||    Rom.  xiv.  7,  8.       f  1  Cor.  xv.  55. 

♦•  2  Thess.  i.  8.  + 1  Luke  xxiv.  26. 
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teake  sure  of  doing  this  at  all,  you  must  do  it  imiDe- 
diately. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  we  hope  it  is  done  already : 
for  the  text  assures  us,  all  helievers  have  done  it.  But 
observe :  at  that  time  almost  all  professed  betievera 
were  real  ones ;  for  they  had  no  temptation  to  make  a 
false  profession :  and  in  general,  speculative  believers 
were  practical  ones ;  else  they  would  never  have  suf-^ 
fered  what  they  did.  But  in  our  times,  the  case  is 
much  altered.  And  in  all  times,  the  true  method  of 
arguing  is,  not,  we  are  Christ's,  and  therrfore  we 
haoe  crucified  our  ejections  and  lusts :  but,  we  haae 
crucified  our  flections  and  lusts y  and  therefore  we  are 
Christ s.  Our  faith  must  be  proved  from  our  works : 
not  our  works  from  our  faith.  By  their  Jiruits  ffe 
shall  know  them,  is  the  rule  * ;  and  by  those  we  must 
know  our  own  state,  as  well  as  that  of  othera.  But 
supposing  we  have  cause  to  believe  it  good,  have 
we  not  greater  cause  to  be  sensible  it  is  not  perfect) 
And  should  we  not  be  striving  continuaUy  to  make  it 
more  so  ?  They  that  are  Chrisfs,  the  Apostle  telis 
us,  have  crticified  the  flesh.  But  he  doth  not  tell  us, 
they  have  done  it  so  effectually  and  so  completely,  as 
they  ought.  On  the  contrary  he  tells  us,  that  he  him- 
self had  not  yet  attained,  but  was  still  pressing  on  t(h 
wards  the  mark  t.  And  surely  we  should  be  doing 
it  without  ceasing.  Unless  we  are  careful  to  advance, 
we  shall  be  driven  back ;  unless  we  pursue  our  enemy 
to  destruction,  though  put  to  flight,  he  will  return  : 
though  wounded  as  it  were  to  death.  Jus  deoMy  wound 
will  he  healed  X :  and  gradually,  if  not  suddenly,  his 
empire  may  become  more  absolute,  and  our  condition 
more  deplorable  than  ever.  At  least  he  will  be  per- 
petually annoying  us,  disturbing  our  peace,  taking 

♦  Matth.  vu.  «0.        t  Phil.  iii.  12,  IS,  14t         %  Rev.  xiiL  3. 
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away  our  comfort^  darkening  our  prospects.  Nor 
shall  we  be  losers  in  this  life  only,  by  neglect  of  going 
on  to  perfection :  but  in  the  next  also,  the  less  com- 
plete the  victory  is,  the  smaller  will  be  the  reward : 
and  they  who  have  sovm  sparingly,  shall  reap  also 
sparingly!  \  Let  us  therefore  sow  plentifully  the 
seeds  of  every  virtue ;  and  extirpate  with  such  dili- 
gence every  root  of  bitterness,  that  there  may  be  the 
freest  room  and  the  fullest  nourishment  for  every 
grace  of  the  Christian  life  to  flourish,  and  be  fruitful. 
()f  ourselves  indeed  we  can  do  notldng  f*  But  this 
is  far  from  being  a  just  plea  for  stopping  where  we 
are :  since  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  to- 
wards  us;  that  we  having  always  all  siffficiency  in  aU 
things,  may  abound  to  every  good  work  X' .  Provided 
then  we  apply  to  him,  by  the  means  he  hath  ap- 
pointed, and  engaged  to  bless,  humble  faith,  earnest; 
prayer,  strict  vigilance,  and  constant  use  of  his  holy 
ordinances,  we  shall  not  fail  to  experience  the  truth 
of  his  promise :  They,  that  wait  upon  the  Lord,  shaU 
renew  their  strength  ■:  they  sluxll  mount  up  with  wings, 
as  eagles ;  tlwy  shall  run,  and  fiot  be  weary ;  they 
shall  waUc,  cmd  not  faint  §. 

*  2  Cor.  ix»  6.      f  John  xv.  5.    j:  2  Cor.  ix,  8.      $  Iff.  xl.  31. 
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By  faith,  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  qffered  ^ 
Isaac;  and  he,  that  had  received  the  promises, 
qffered  up  his  only  begotten  son. 

The  character  of  Abraham  in  general  is  represented 
throughout  the  word  of  God,  as  highly  respectable. 
But  his  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  in  de- 
voting to  death  and  sacrificing,  so  far  as  the  act  of 
the  mind  was  concerned,  his  beloved  son,  the  only 
heir  of  his  family,  and  of  all  the  gracious  predictions 
made  to  him,  is  peculiarly  celebrated  for  its  tran- 
scendant  piety ;  first  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  an 
angel  from  Heaven,  speaking  in  the  name  of  God ; 
then  an  the  New,  by  the  Apostle  St.  James,  as  well 
as  the  writer  of  this  epistle.  But  as  they,  who  look 
at  the  sun  too  intently,  dazzle  their  eyes,  till  all  around 
them,  and  even  the  light  itself,  appears  dark :  so  men 
have  strained  their  thoughts,  in  comparing  and  mea- 
suring the  weakness  of  their  own  faith  and  resolution 
against  the  strength  of  Abraham's,  till  they  have  been 
quite  confounded  with  it.  And  hence  some  have  ima- 
gined this  direction  to  be  such  a  one  as  could  not 
possibly  come  from  God :  whilst  others  have  thought 
it  was  a  trial,  rather  of  his  discernment,  than  of  his 
dutifulness;  and  that  though  he  meant  well,  he 
might  have  reasoned  better.    The  former  opinion  is 
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designed  to  contradict  and  discredit  Scripture :  nor  id 
the  latter,  though  intended  to  remove  an  objection 
against  it,  by  any  means  consistent  with  it.  For  we 
should  never  have  found  there  such  lofty  encomiums 
of  his  proceeding  so  far,  through  mistake,  towards  an 
action,  which  would  have  been  extremely  unnatural 
and  barbarous,  if  the  injunction  to  do  it,  had  not  al- 
tered the  quality  of  it :  but  whatever  kind  acknow-* 
ledgment  had  been  made  of  his  good  purpose,  there 
would  certainly  have  been- a  reproof  of  his  wrong 
judgment ;  at  least  an  admonition,  that  it  was  wrong: 
whereas  we  find  nothing  but  unmixed  commendation 
of  his  behaviour.  For  the  sake  therefore,  both  of 
such  as  incline  to  either  of  these  notions,  and  of  many 
humbler  and  devouter  minds ;  who  yet  feel,  (as  per- 
haps we  have  now  and  then  most  of  us  done)  great 
reluctance  in  their  affections  against  this  article  of 
sacred  histoi'y,  and  some  difficulties  in  point  of  rea- 
son also ;  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  distinctly, 

I.  The  possibility  of  God's  giving  such  an  order. 

II.  The  evidence,  which  Abraham  had,  and  we 
may  have  now,  of  his  actually  giving  it. 

IIL  The  improbability,  that  the  obedience  paid  to 
it  should  have  any  bad  effect  in  after  times. 

IV.  The  good  ends,  that  might  he,  and  were  pro- 
moted by  it. 

I.  The  possibility  of  God's  giving  such  an  order. 

Indeed,  were  we  but  nearly  so  modest  as  we  ought 
to  be,  we  should  be  very  backward  to  question,  whe- 
ther a  Being  of  unsearchable  wisdom  can  do  what 
there  is  any  competent  proof  he  hath  done :  and 
should  carry  a  strong  sense  of  our  own  short-sighted- 
ness and  incapacity  along  with  us,  to  check  all  pe- 
tulance of  arguing  on  such  points.  But  happily 
a  moderate  submission  of  our  poor  understandings 
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to  the  divine,  will  be  sufficient  on  the  occaawD 

before  u& 

That  the  God  of  the  sprits  tf  all  flesh  *,  in  whose 
hand  is  the  soul  of  every  Udng  thing,  and  the  hreath 
^  aU  mankind  f,  may  take  away  at  his  pleaauie 
what  he  hath  given  only  during  his  pleasure  %,  cMXh 
not  possibly  be  doubted.  We  experience,  that  in 
the  daOy  course  of  his  providence  he  takes  away  the 
most  innocent,  the  most  deserving,  the  most  useful 
persons,  very  unexpectedly,  and,  to  our  thinking, 
very  unseasonably ;  for  causes  not  to  be  known  till 
the  day  <^  the  revelation  of  his  righteous  judgment  ^ 
And,  shocking  as  this  may  often  seem,  or  afflicting  as 
it  may  feel,  it  is  yet  no  more  than  removing  his  sub- 
jects, (in  whom  he  hath  absolute  property,  and  over 
whom  he  hath  unlimited  authority)  from  one  part  of 
his  dominions  to  another,  still  to  remain  under  the 
same  gracious  government,  and  only  to  serve  in  a 
different  and  better  station. 

Now  what  he  so  continually  doth  by  various  dis- 
eases, and  what  we  call  accidents,  (many  of  them 
attended  with  long  and  dreadful  sufferings)  why 
might  he  not,  if  on  any  occasion  he  saw  it  proper,  do 
by  a  shorter  and  easier  method,  by  the  hands  of  ano- 
ther human  creature  ?  Magistrates  appoint  their  offi- 
cers to  execute  those,  whom  they  have  condemned. 
Kings  and  generals  appoint  their  armies  to  destroy 
multitudes,  that  are  guiltless  themselves,  though  pos- 
sibly involved  in  the  guilt  of  others.  Killing  would 
be  murder  in  both  these  cases,  if  a  lawful  command 
did  not  alter  the  nature  of  them.  But  that  supersedes 
and  overrules  the  obligations  to  the  contrary,  whicli 
else  would  arise  from  the  common  relation  of  man  to 

•  Numb.  xvi.  ft2.  f  Job  xii.  10. 

i  Job  i.  ^1.  §  Rom.  iL  5. 
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man.  Sorely  then  God  might  always  give  the  same 
command^  whenever  he  thought  fit  to  interpose.  And 
the  person^  who  had  his  authority,  was  well  authorized 
and  bound  to  act  according  to  his  commission.  Else 
not  only  Abraham  would  have  acted  unjustifiably  in 
this  matter,  but  the  Jews,  in  making  war  on  the  Ca» 
naanites,  Jehu  in  extirpating  the  house  of  Ahab, 
many  other  persons  in  many  other  things,  all  which, 
the  Scripture  saith,  were  done  in  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  Heaven.  And  the  consequences  of  making 
these  concessions,  (for  we  cannot  stop  at  one)  every 
serious  believer  will  see  with  horror.  But  in  truth 
WjB  need  make  none  of  them.  If  God  cannot  empower 
a  person  to  do  any  thing,  but  what  would  be  lawM 
without  his  order,  some  of  the  lowest  of  us  have  a 
right  to  do  more  than  he.  And  if  he  can  empower 
in  one  such  case,  why  not  in  all :  in  that  of  life  and 
death,  as  well  as  the  rest  ? 

Since  then  his  mere  command  given  might  oblige 
one  man  to  take  away  the  life  of  another :  it  might 
oblige  a  father  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  son.  For 
the  particular  relation  of  kindred,  can  no  more  be 
plei^ed  as  a  ground  of  disobeying  the  divine  will, 
than  the  universal  relation  of  humanity.  We  owit, 
God  hath  enjoined  parents  to  love  their  children :  but 
not  better  than  they  love  their  Maker.  He  hath 
planted  in  their  hearts  instincts  of  warm  affection  to- 
wards them :  but  not  to  the  prejudice  of  their  duty 
towards  himself.  The  law  of  nature,  that  of  the 
land,  may  require  a  man  to  put  his  guilty  son  to 
death ;  to  expose  his  innocent  son,  for  the  needfiil  ser- 
vice of  the  public,  to  unavoidable  destruction ;  nay, 
liimsdf  to  fight  against  his  son,  if  they  are  m^nbers 
of  two  societies  at  war  with  each  other.  And  why 
might  not  God  reqiiire  whatever  of  the  like  sort  he 
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judged  to  be  requisite  ?  The  magistrate'a  only  justi- 
fication is,  that  he  acts  on  the  authority  of  God^  as  de- 
clared by  the  voice  of  nature :  and  why  is  it  not  a  suf- 
ficient justification,  that  Abraham  acted  upon  the 
same  authority,  as  declared  by  the  voice  of  revelar 
tion  ?  One  end  of  sacrifices  probably  was,  to  recog- 
nize, that  all  things  are  God's  gift,  by  surrendering 
some  choice  parts  of  them  to  him  in  this  form.  Now 
Isaac  had  been  the  gift  of  God  in  a  most  peculiar 
sense :  his  parents  had  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  him 
for  many  years.  And  if  he,  who  might  have  snatched 
him  away  before,  whenever  he  would,  by  any  of  the 
conunon  methods,  was  pleased  to  demand  him  back 
at  last  by  as  extraordinary  a  one,  as  that  in  which  he 
bestowed  him,  what  could  be  said  against  it  2 

I  acknowledge,  it  may  seem  hard-heartedness  to 
argue  in  so  rigid  a  manner  on  so  tender  a  subject : 
and  am  very  sensible,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
considering  Abraham's  case  as  our  own,  nay  of  ima- 
gining it  distinctly  as  his,  without  bleeding  inwardly 
at  the  thought ;  and  rejoicing  from  one's  soul,  that 
the  days  of  such  commands  are  long  ago  past.  But 
still  the  right  of  issuing  them  forth  was  ever  inherent 
in  God,  and  must  be  confessed,  and  when  it  is  need- 
ful, vindicated.  To  this  very  hour  both  religion  and 
virtue  call  upon  us  frequently  to  control  and  act 
against  our  most  affectionate  inward  feelings,  even 
towards  them  that  are  dearest  to  us ;  though  not 
near  to  the  same  degree,  that  Abraham  did.  And  it 
is  a  very  ungrateful  return,  instead  of  thanking  God 
that  he  doth  not  carry  our  trial  so  far,  to  insist  that 
he  cannot. 

He  cannot  indeed  require  what  is  absolutely  and 
always  unfit :  but  taking  away  life  is  fit  or  unfit,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.    He  cannot  require  a  pa- 
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rent  to  hate  his  child :  and  it  is  the  height  of  infidel 
perverseness,  to  interpret  our  Saviour's  words,  of 
hating  father  and  mother ^  and  wife  and  children*  ^ 
literally  and  strictly,  when  we  have  a  plain  direction 
to  interpret  them  comparatively  f*     But  he  may  re- 
quire a  parent,  as  we  have  daily  proof,  willingly  to 
yield  up  and  resign  his  child :  and  to  offer  him,  is  but 
one  step  further,  however  painful  a  one.  He  cannot 
give  men  a  general  commission  to  take  away  each 
.other's  lives :  for  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
scheme  of  his  providence,  and  destructive  to  mankind; 
But  he  may  give  a  particular  conunission  of  that  sort 
in  some  extraordinary  juncture :  for  it  may  be  to  their 
advantage.   He  cannot  order  a  single  life  to  be  taken 
away,  or  a  single  action  of  any  kind  to  be  done,  with- 
out reason ;  for  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  perfection 
of  his  nature.  But  he  may  have  many  reasons  utterly 
beyond  our  reach.     And  to  assert  that  he  can  have 
none,  is  to  set  up  our  own  understandings  for  infinite, 
and  deny  his  to  be  such.     Whether  we  can  perceive 
any  reasons,  and  what,  in  the  present  case,  will  be  in* 
quired  under  the  fourth  head.  It  Jiiuffices  for  this  first, 
that  God  might  see  reasons  to  give  forth  the  command^ 
which  the  Scripture  saith  he  did.  He  saw  indeed  at  the 
same  time  reasons  against  the  execution  of  it :  as  So- 
lomon did  against  the  execution  of  his,  though  a  very 
wise  one,  for  the  division  of  the  child  J.  But  Abraham 
could  by  no  means  penetrate  so  far  :  and  therefore 
was  bound  to  obey,  if  on  due  consideration  he  was 
sure  he  was  ordered.     Let  us  now  then  examine 

II.  What  evidence  he  might  have  of  this,  and  we 
may  have  even  now. 

The  Almighty  and  All-wise  cannot  be  without  some 
way,  probably  many  ways,  of  notifying  his  will,  what- 

'-  '     •  Luke  xiV.  26.        +  Matth.  x.  37.       \  1  Kings  lii.  25. 
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ever  it  be,  dearly  to  his  creatures ;  for  even  we  caa 
notify  ours  clearly,  one  to  another.  If  an  equal  cf 
our^s  were  to  bid  us  do  what  Abraham  was  bidden; 
though  we  ought  to  refuse  obedience,  yet  we  should 
not  doubt,  or  we  need  not  long  doubt,  who  it  was, 
or  what  he  said.  And  why  could  not  Abraham  be 
equally  certain,  when  God  spoke  to  him  ?  That  we 
know  not,  how  God  shewed  it  to  be  himself,  is  so  ar- 
gument in  the  least,  that  he  did  not  shew  it  eflfec- 
tually.  If  it  were,  it  would  be  an  argument  against 
all  revelation,  as  well  as  this.  Some  indeed  have  ob- 
jected, that  Abraham  could  not  have  so  fiill  proof  by 
any  revelation,  that  God  enjoined  him  to  sacrifice 
his  son,  as  he  had  by  reason,  that  it  was  criminal 
But,  you  have  seen,  he  had  no  proof  of  its  being  cri- 
minal, if  God  enjoined  it :  but  full  proof  of  the  con- 
trary. And  therefore  the  objection,  rightly  stated, 
is  only,  that  he  had  not  so  much  evidence  of  the  in«- 
junction,  as  he  had,  that  the  action,  unless  it  were 
enjoined,  was  unlawfuL  Now  even  this  is  more  than 
can  ever  be  made  out.  But,  supposing  it :  a  judge 
hath  seldom  or  never  such  absolute  certainty  of  ^e 
guilt  of  a  prisoner  tried  before  him,  as  he  hath,  that 
unless  he  be  guilty,  he  should  not  condemn  him.  Yet 
still,  if  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  be  sufficient,  he  coii- 
demns  him  very  justly.  And  so,  if  the  evidence  of 
God's  comqiand  was  sufficient,  Abraham  very  justly 
might  have  sacrificed  Isaac.  Let  us  therefore  con- 
sider, without  prejudice,  whether  it  was  or  not : 
fairly  taking  the  case,  as  it  lies  in  Scripture. 

There  we  find,  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  supernatural  communications  from  God,  for  above 
the  space  of  fifty  years :  during  which  time  we  have 
many  of  them  recorded,  and  there  might  be  mfoxf 
more.    He  had  in&llible  assurance,  that  they  were 
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true  ones ;  not  only  from  visible  appearances  of  angeb 
and  of  the  divine  glory^  but  from  the  punctual  accom* 
plishment  of  the  predictions  contained  in  them :  par* 
ticularly  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  in  his  and  Sarah's  old  age ;  events,  which  God 
alone  could  foresee,  or  bring  to  pass.  And  it  was 
after  these  things^  as  Moses  takes  care  to  give  notice 
expressly*,  that  he  was  tried  with  the  command  to 
offer  up  his  son.  Now  surely  by  so  long  experience 
he  was  thoroughly  qualified  to  distinguish  real  reve* 
lations  from  imaginary  ones.  Nor  would  God  either 
permit  the  man,  whom  he  honoured  with  the  title  of 
h%sfriend-\y  to  be  misled  into  a  horrible  and  most  af*- 
flicting  crime,  by  a  delusion  of  Satan,  attended  with 
all  the  external  marks  of  truth ;  or  deliver  a  com*- 
mand  to  him  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  and  leave 
him  doubtful  of  its  genuineness ;  but  would  certainly 
remove  all  possible  difficulty  about  believing  it,  when 
those  of  obeying  it  were  singly  so  hard  to  surmount. 
Indeed,  an  order,  so  strangely  different  from  any  that 
he  had  ever  received,  and  which  deprived  him  of  the 
dearest  blessing  he  had,  must  of  itself  put  him  on  his 
guard,  to  the  very  utmost,  against  mistaking :  how* 
ever  prepared  he  might  be  by  the  former  mysterious 
dispensations  of  Providence,  for  future  ones.  That 
lie  loved  Isaac  most  tenderly,  no  one  can  dispute ; 
that  he  had  a  general  tenderness  of  heart,  his  inter* 
ceding  for  the  vilest  of  sinners  clearly  proves :  that  his 
notions  of  God's  moral  attributes  were  just  and  lively, 
appears  from  his  own  words  in  his  very  intercession ; 
that  the  righteous  should  be  m  the  wicked,  that  be  Jar 
Jram  thee :  shaU  not  the  Judge  qf  all  the  earth  do 
right  X  9  And  that  he  had  any  enthusiastic  turn  of 
mind,  or  any  superstitious  principles,  that  could  in- 

*  Gea.  xxii«  1»      \%  (%roiL  xx.  7.  Isa.  zli.  8.  James  ii.  %$i    ' 
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duce  him  to  think  the  offering  up  his  wa  prescribed 
when  it  was  not;  or  the  voluntary  perpetration  of  so 
shocking  a  deed  an  act  of  merit,  that  could  procure 
him  a  compensation  from  Heaven  for  destroying  his 
whole  comfort  and  hopes  at  once :  there  is  no  shadow 
either  of  proof  or  likelihood.  We  never  find  him  else- 
where attempting  to  sacrifice  human  victims.  There 
had  nothing  remarkable  of  any  sort  befallen  him,  that 
could  even  seem  to  require  one ;  much  less  so  exceed- 
ingly precious  a  one :  and  the  Heathens  themselves 
did  not  offer  up  their  sons,  without  being,  as  they 
thought,  in  the  most  urgent  necessity  and  extrraie 
danger.  Indeed  we  are  not  certain,  that  there  was  in 
his  time  such  a  practice  in  the  world :  or,  if  there  was, 
that  he  knew  it  Or  if  he  did ;  as  we  find  it  anciently 
denied  *,  and  no  where  affirmed,  that  this  execrable 
custom  prevailed  in  his  native  country,  probably  his 
education  must  lead  him  to  abhor  it :  and  certainly 
the  whole  spirit  of  his  religion  was  totally  different 
firom  the  bloody,  as  well  as  the  lewd,  idolatries  and 
superstitions  of  Canaan. 

Some  indeed  have  suspected  the  contrary,  because 
it  is  not  said,  that  he  expressed  any  surprize,  or  even 
reluctance,  on  receiving  the  command.  But  neither 
is  it  said,  that  he  expressed  any  joy,  when  a  counter- 
mand stopped  his  hand.  Yet  must  he  not  of  neces- 
sity, must  not  any  man  in  like  circumstances,  be  his 
religious  opinions  what  they  will,  have  felt  both? 
And  therefore  why  may  not  such  things  well  be  un- 
derstood, without  being  related?  And  especially  as 
to  the  former,  what  if  the  sacred  historian  drew  a 
veil  over  agitations,  too  strong  to  be  described :  as 
the  painter  of  a  heathen  story  is  said  to  have  done, 
and  is  praised  for  doing  it,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion?   Might  not   Abraham,  notwithstanding  this, 

*  Philo  de  Abrahamo    p.  27. 
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feel  the  utmost  agony  of  paternal  fondness ;  b^ 
of  God  to  preserve  Mm  from  illusion  and  error: 
heg,  that,  (f  it  were  possible,  this  cup  might  pass 
from  him*:  yet,  still,  when  the  will  of  Grod,  so 
far  as  he  was  capable  of  judging,  appeared  to  be 
otherwise,  acquiesce  without  expostiilation.  For 
Sodom,  it  is  true,  he  did  expostulate.  But  how  dif- 
ferent were  the  two  cases  ?  That  was  a  charitable  plea 
for  others :  this  had  been  an  interested  one  for  him* 
self  If  Sodom  was  destroyed,  all  hope  of  repentance 
was  cut  off  from  a  multitude  of  sinners :  if  Isaac  suf- 
fered, it  was  not  as  a  punishment ;  but  as  a  trial,  sure 
to  end  well.  And  therefore  the  former  case  called 
for  intercession :  the  latter,  for  obedience  only. 

Having  no  room  then  to  apprehend,  that  Abraham 
had  any  thing  in  his  mind  to  mislead  him ;  we  can 
have  none  to  doubt,  but  he  examined  such  an  order 
as  this  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  and  yielded 
only  to  irresistible  evidence  of  its  being  divine.  Be- 
sides, it  was  not  given  him  to  be  executed  that  mo- 
ment, without  leisure  to  recollect  himself.  Three 
days  intervened  before  the  time  for  the  execution  of 
it :  and  during  all  these  his  son  was  continually  in 
his  sight,  going  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  sacri- 
fice :  nothing  interrupted  his  attention  to  the  horrors 
of  this  one  dreadful  subject.  Full  time  was  allowed 
for  imagination  to  cool,  for  nature  to  work,  for  ob- 
jections of  every  sort  to  be  raised.  Yet  Abraham 
persevered:  and  therefore  his  conviction  must  be 
founded  on  proo&,  that  could  not  be  shaken. 

It  might  indeed  appear  strange  to  him,  that  God 
should  mention  no  motive  to  an  injunction  so  severe. 
But  he  would  perceive  immediately,  that  one  motive 
was  the  trial  of  his  faith,  which  was  tried  more  com- 

*  MaUli.  xxTi.  59. 
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ptetdy  by  assigning  no  other :  and  h6  would  pefceife 
afterwards,  that  no  other  could  be  assigned^  became 
the  intention  of  Heaven  was  that  the  de^  ahoidd 
not  be  done. 

Besides  this  lesser  difficulty^  there  were,  in  pomt 
of  reason,  two  principal  ones.  The  first  was  the  lin* 
lawiVilness  of  the  action :  and  how  that  might  be  r^ 
moved,  I  have  shewn  you.  The  other,  to  which  the 
verse  after  the  text  refers,  was  the  prediction^  that  m 
I^aae  ki^  ^eed  should  be  called :  that  the  holy  nation^ 
and  the  promised  Messiah,  should  descend  firom  hiia. 
For,  it  might  be  alleged,  how  could  that  be  verified, 
if  he  was  to  be  slain  now  ?  And^yet,  with  whatever 
laws  of  human  society  God  might  dispense,  he  would 
certainly  preserve  his  own  truth  inviolate.  But  in 
what  manner  Abraham  answered  this,  the  following 
verse  informs  us.  He  accounted,  he  reasoned,  for  so 
the  word  signifies,  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up 
eoenfrom  the  dead:  whence  also  he  recewed  him  in  a 
figure.  The  birth  of  Isaac  was  like  receiving  him 
from  the  dead,  on  account  of  the  age  of  both  his 
parents.  Yet  when  it  was  foretold,  Abraham,  to  use 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  considered  not  his  own  body, 
now  dead,  when  he  was  about  an  hundred  years  old, 
neither  yet  the  deadness  of  Sarah's  womb^  but  was 
yW%  persuaded,  that  what  God  had  promised,  he  was 
able  to  perform  * :  and  the  event  justified  his  faith. 
Encouraged  by  this,  he  now  a  second  time  against 
hope,  believed  in  hope,  that  he  might  become  the  fa- 
ther of  many  nations  f .  For  that  power  which  had 
quickened  the  barren  aged  womb,  could  also  quicken 
the  lifeless  dust.  It  was  only  carrying  on  the  same 
kind  of  wonderful  interposition,  that  he  had  already 
seen  begun.  And  thus  did  that  very  pKdiction,  which 

•  Rom.  iv.  19.  «1.  t  Verge  IS. 
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Might  aeem  to  create  the  most  insuperable  difficulty, 
afford  him  a  clue  to  extricate  him  out  of  aU  difficulty^ 
m  point  of  argument  entirely.  For  if  Isaac  was  to 
have  a  posterity,  he  must  be  raised  again :  and  that 
would  vindicate  the  command  of  God,  and  the  Pa« 
triarch's  obedience^  to  all  mankind  *. 

Some  have  observed  a  yet  farther  circumstance  in 
the  History ;  that  God  bade  him  t^er  his  son  up<m 
one  ^  the  mamUains,  which  he  should  tell  him  qf1i  : 
and  hence  they  conclude,  not  improbably,  that  when 
it  is  said,  he  lift  up  his  eyes  the  third  day,  and  saw 
ihe  piaee  ttfar  tjffXf  he  might  have  known  it  by  some 
temarkable  sign  fhmi  Heaven,  pointing  it  out  to  him. 
And  this  would  be  a  new  and  most  seasonable  confirm 
mation,  that  he  was  doing  what  he  ought.  And  sup* 
posing  him  at  length  to  shew  it  Isaac  too,  it  might 
Well  produce  in  him  that  entire  submission  to  so 
strange  a  death,  which  may  else  look  hardly  credible. 
For  he  was  unquestionably  of  age,  to  have  attempted 
either  resistance  or  escape,  since  he  was  of  age  to 
earry  the  wood  for  the  sacrifice :  yet  he  appears  ab« 
acutely  resigned ;  and  seems  to  have  been  bound  for 
no  other  reason,  than  because  victims  usually  were. 
But  still  he  might  have  yielded  himself  up,  not  in 
consequence  of  any  immediate  notification  to  him 
froin  above :  but  from  meredependance  on  his  father's 
well  known  judgment  and  affection.  It  must  have 
been  from  one  of  the  two  motives :  and  supposing  it 
to  be  only  from  the  latter  and  the  weaker,  it  doth  the 
U^hest  honour  to  the  characters  of  them  both  ^. 

*  Neither  PkOo  nor  Josephus  indniate,  that  Abraham  reasoned 
tbiui*  But  the  Author  o(Nizzm:him  eetus^  in  Wagenml^  p.  %%.  dodi  t 
who  therefore  probably  bonnowed  this  solution  from  the  New  Tes* 
tamenty  or  some  Christian.       f  Gen.  xxii.  ft.       t  Gen.  xxiL  4. 

{  IviULK  fUTu  frtrotOf/nmc  ytvft»mii»v  to  fuXXov  v^wC  cycvcro  ^wia*  Clent* 

Bom.  1.  Cor.$.  31. 
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But  a  further  and  very  strong  evidence  of  Abraham's 
acting  by  divine  commandy  was  that  which  appeared 
in  the  close  of  this  wonderful  transaction.  If  an  evU 
and  a  lying  spirit^  if  a  gloomy  turn  of  mind^  if  an 
emulation  of  any  barbarous  heathen  rite,  had 
prompted  him  to  design  this  act ;  they  would  have 
prompted  him  also  to  complete  the  execution  of  it, 
and  never  have  let  him  stop  short  just  where  he  did. 
Nay,  if  these  bad  motives  had  influenced  him,  and 
in  great  mercy  God  had  stopt  him ;  he  would  surely 
at  the  same  time  have  shewn  him  his  error,  instead 
of  praising  and  rewarding  him.  And  therefore  his 
motives  were  not  bad:  but  a  wise  and  gracious 
Being  was  the  author  of  the  command,  as  well  as  the 
dispensation. 

But  to  see  this  yet  more  fully,  let  us  consider 

III.  The  improbability  of  its  producing  any  hurt- 
ful effect  in  after  days. 

Men  may  indeed  run  mad,  and  think  Abraham's 
example  authorizes  them  to  kill  their  nearest  relation, 
or  whom  they  will.  And  so  they  may  run  mad,  and 
think  the  public  good,  or  any  thing  else,  authorizes 
them.  But  that  any  one  ever  did  plead  the  precedent 
of  Abraham  for  such  an  action,  I  believe  is  not  pre- 
tended. And  plainly  no  one  in  his  senses  can. 
Abraham  was  a  public  and  extraordinary  person :  he 
was  a  sovereign  prince,  and  accountable  to  no 
power  upon  earth :  he  lived  when  divine  revelations 
were  frequent,  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
proper  marks  of  them,  and  used  to  see  them  verified: 
his  inclinations  and  his  interest  conspired  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  preserve  him  from  mistake :  he 
knew  by  God's  promise,  that  if  he  sacrificed  his  child 
by  God's  order,  he  would  soon  riseligain :  and  at  last 
he  was  not  permitted  to  do,  what  merely  for  a  trial, 
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he  was  commanded :  nor  hath  any  human  creature 
ever  been  commanded  it  since.  How  can  this  possibly 
be  encouragement  to  a  private  and  common  man ; 
subject,  he  and  his  whole  family,  to  the  laws  of  the 
society,  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  bom  4000  years 
after  Abraham,  in  a  quite  different  state  of  things ; 
when  no  revelations  are  to  be  looked  for,  but  all 
pretences  to  them  suspected  in  the  highest  degree ; 
who  hath  had  no  experience  of  them,  nor  can  guess 
of  what  nature  they  should  be,  if  they  were  any  : 
how  can  he  dream  of  encouragement  from  hence  to 
commit  a  deed,  contrary  to  the  standing  rules  of  his 
own  reason,  of  human  authority,  and  of  the  word  of 
God,  merely  because  he  hath  a  strong  inclination  to 
it,  perhaps  to  serve  some  selfish  or  wild  purpose, 
that  he  hath  at  heart  2 

Still  some  have  alleged,  that  however  plausibly 
we  may  argue,  in  fact  human  sacrifices  began  early  in 
the  world :  and  what  could  be  so  likely  to  give  rise,  or 
at  least  countenance  to  them,  as  this  command  ?^ut, 
according  to  some  old  accounts,  they  began  before  it. 
And  suppose  they  did  not ;  still,  if  any  persons  had 
either  learned  them,  or  been  reconciled  to  them  from 
hence,  it  must  surely  have  been  Abraham's  posterity. 
And  yet  we  do  not  find,  that  ever  any  one  of  them, 
excepting  the  single  doubtful  case  of  Jephtha,  700 
years  after,  so  much  as  once  thought  of  such  an 
offering  to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  It  was  idols  only 
that  they  worshipped  thus  ;  and  they  did  it  in  imita- 
tion, not  of  Abraham,  but  of  those  very  Canaanites, 
whom  they  had  been  ordered  to  destroy  for  their 
wickedness,  and  expressly  forbidden  to  follow  in  this 
act  of  it.  Take  heed  to  thyself y  that  thou  inquire  fiot, 
saying.  How  di^Lthese   nations  serve  their  gods? 
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Even  so  wiB  I  do  UkewUe.    Fot  efpery  abmumatkM 
to  the  Lordi  which  he  hateth,  haoe  they  dome  :  their 
eoHsand  their  daughters  have  they  burnt  in  tkeJSre  to 
their  gods  *•    Nor  did  the  Canaanites  alone^  but  na- 
tions^ that  probahly  had  never  heard  of  Abraham  or  of 
them^  offer  sueh  victims*  And  therefore  the  custom 
seems  altogether  the  o£bpring  either  of  diab<dical 
delusions,  or  of  priestly  tynumy^  combined  with  gross 
ignorance  and  frantic  terror ;  suggesting,  that  the 
most  precious  and  most  painful  sacrifices  must  be  the 
most  efficacious.  But  had  any  ever  supported  thon- 
selves  in  this  practice,  by  the  history  of  Abraham,  it 
must  have  been  by  the  grossest  abuse  of  that  history: 
and  every  proceeding,  every  mercy  of  God,  is  liable 
to  equal  abuse.  A  command  of  such  a  nature,  nev^ 
given  but  once,  and  to  one  man,  and  then  counter- 
manded before  execution,  and  clearly  explained  to  be 
meant,  neither  for  the  averting  of  any  danger,  nor  the 
expiation  of  any  sin,  but  merely  for  an  extraordinary 
trial  of  that  man's  dutifulness,  could  not  in  reality 
make  the  actual  performance  of  the  thing,  so  com- 
manded, a  common  usage  for  quite  different  pur- 
poses :  any  more  than  Solomon's  order  for  dividing 
the  child  in  tuwf  could  make  the  performance  of  that 
a  common  usage*  Indeed  the  directly  contrary  con- 
clusion was  the  natural  one :  that  God  approved  not 
human  victims ;  but  only  such,  as  he  had  provided  for 
Abraham,  instead  of  his  son.  And  if  the  computation 
of  some  chronologers  be  right,  that,  in  a  few  yesis 
after  this  time,  sacrificing  men  was  abolished  in  that 
part  of  Egypt,  which  lay  nearest  to  Abraham's  resi- 
dence ;  (where  perhaps  it  was  never  taken  up  again) 
we  shall  have  room  to  think  the  transaction,  that  we 

"^  Dcut.  xiL  ^0, 31.  U^ings  lii.  S5. 
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tte  now  considering,  might  have  a  most  happy  con- 
sequence, in  that  very  respect,  in  which  it  is  ground^* 
lessly  accused  of  having  a  bad  one. 

But  thus  I  am  got  insensibly  into  what  I  proposed 
to  shew. 

IV.  The  good  ends,  which  might  be,  and  were, 
promoted  by  it. 

Indeed^  could  we  discover  none,  we  ^re  just  as 
ignorant  of  the  design  of  several  things  in  God's 
creation :  which  appear,  though  certainly  without 
reason,  both  useless  and  hurtful.  But  in  the  present 
6ase  many  valuable  purposes  are  visible  and  obvious. 

This  conmiand  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  noble  ma- 
nifestation of  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience.  The 
hardeist  of  those  orders  which  he  had  received  be- 
fore, was  very  supportable :  and  they  were  accom- 
panied with  great  promises  of  advantages ;  in  par- 
ticular of  worldly  advantage.  This,  on  the  other  hand, 
wa3^  severe  beyond  expression  ;  and  had  no  promise 
or  consolation  at  all  annexed  to  it ;  but,  instead  of 
that,  it  enumerated  to  him  the  most  cutting  circum- 
stances, and  placed  them  before  him  in  the  fullest 
light.  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  Isaac,  whom 
thou  lowest,  and  offer  him  up  ^.  Yet,  pierced  to  the 
heart,  as  he  must  be,  by  these  expressions,  he  duti- 
fully submitted  ;  without  seeking  excuses  from  any 
dissuasive  reasonings^  without  throwing  on  any  one 
the  least  share  of  the  burthen  of  his  own  anguish  : 
without  exposing  himself  to  the  tender  solicitations 
of  Sarah :  without  acquainting  Isaac  what  was  in- 
tended, before  it  became  absolutely  needful.  How 
astonishingly  great,  how  composedi  how  coni^derate 
a  self-denial  was  this ! 

Yet  further,  the  piteous  deed  was  not  to  be  done 

*      ♦  Gen.  xxii.  t. 
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immediatdy,  whilst  theimpresBioKi  of  the  divine  vmce 
was  sounding  firesh  in  his  ears,  and  excluded  every 
other  sentiment ;  hut  at  the  distance  of  three  whole 
days :  during  which  every  feding  of  paternal  affec- 
tion would  return  in  fall  force ;  and  even  the  inferior 
consideration  of  what  his  &mily  and  the  world  would 
think,  and  say  to  so  unnatural  an  action,  if  Isaac  did 
not  rise  again  instantly,  as  there  was  no  proof  he 
would,  must  singly  have  a  weight  very  hard  to  be 
supported.  Nor  were  these  days  to  he  spaat  in  re- 
tirement, in  meditation  and  prayer,  to  fortify  his  re- 
solution ;  hut  altogether  in  the  company  of  the  dear 
ohjec^  whom  he  was  to  slay ;  whose  conversation 
would  he  in  a  thousand  instances  the  more  moving, 
as  he  went  along  with  him  unsuspicious  of  what  was 
to  follow ;  and  whose  innocent  question  at  last,  Mp 
father,  behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  hut  where  is  ike 
lamb  for  a  burnt  offering  *,  must,  one  should  think, 
have  completed  the  melting  down  of  all  human  reso- 
lution.   But  wisdom  preserved  Mm,  as  the  hook  of 
Wisdom  expresses  itf,  blameless  unto  God,  and  kept 
him  strong  against  his  tender  compassion  towards  his 
Mfi.*  till  now^  when  the  sacrifice  of  the  mind  was  made 
to  the  utmost,  and  only  the  outward  act  was  wanting, 
the  hand  heing  stretched  forth  J  even  for  that ;  the 
goodness  of  the  Almighty  brake  forth  on  a  sudden, 
like  the  sun  from  behind  a  black  cloud  concealing  it, 
and  the  angel  of  tJieJLordcaUedvntohim  out  qfHemen, 
and  said.  Lay  not  thine  hqnd  upon  the  lad. 'for  now  I 
know  that  thoufearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not 
withheld  thy  son,  thine  onhf  son,  from  me%.  The  trans- 
port of  hearing  these  words  must  have  made  in  a 
moment  large  amends  for  the  preceding  pangs. 

•  G«n.  xxii.  7.  +  Wisd.  x.  5.  t  Gen.  xxii.  10. 

§  Gen.  xxii.  11,  12.   * 
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Isaac  was  restored  to  him  without  going  through  the 
bitterness  qf  death  ^/reproach  and  misconstruction 
was  avoided :  the  dreadful  deed  dispensed  with:  the 
willing  mind  accepted:  and  a  solemn  approbation 
pronounced  over  him  from  aboire^  anticipating  the 
final  sentence^  WeU  done,  good  andjidtiful  servaiU  f. 

Indeed,  before  this,  God  hath  declared,  /  know 
Abraham  %.  But  now  he  knew  him  by  a  new  proof: 
and,  which  is  the  constant  Scripture  sense  of  his  try- 
ing any  one,  he  manifested  him  by  the  trial,  to  angels, 
to  men,  to  himself :  and  experience  wrought  in  him 
sure  hope  not  to  be  ashamed  upon  any  future  occasion, 
because  the  love  qf  God  was  thus  shed  abroad  in  his 
heart  §•  A  further  discovery  was,  and  a  very  delight- 
ful one  it  must  be,  that,  by  so  decisive  an  experiment 
of  Isaac's  piety,  his  father  knew  him  to  be  worthy  of 
his  utmost  affection ;  and  worthy  of  the  choice,  which 
God  had  made  of  him,  to  support  religion,  and  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  promised  seed. 

Nor  did  this  trial  convey  only  improvement,  and 
comfort,  and  reward  here  and  hereafter,  to  Abraham ; 
but  useful  instruction  to  others  also.  Hence  it 
appeared,  that  the  servants  of  the  true  Deity  were  as 
ready  to  perform  his  hardest  commands,  as  those  of 
fidse  ones  could  be  to  obey  their's;  but  that  he  did  not 
require  of  them  to  give  their  first  bom  for  their  trans- 
gression,  the  fruit  qf  their  body  for  the  sin  qf  their 
soul;  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  their  G<mI\\.  Hence  also  it  appeared,  that 
God  was  not  partial  in  his  choice  of  the  Jews  to  be 
his  peculiar  people:  but  properly  fixed  on  that 
nation,  where  the  most  illustrious  instances  of  reli- 
gious obedience  had  been  given;  for  which  this 

*  I  Sam.  XV,  Sft:  f  Matth.  »t*  21.  %  Gen.  xviii.  19. 

§  Rom.  V.  3, 4, 5.  g  Mic.  vl  7,  8. 
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prerogative,  granted  them,  was  a  fit  reoompeiue; 
besides  tliat  the  influence  of  such  examples  and 
teachers  of  it^  afforded  a  greater  probability  of  its 
lasting  there^  than  any  where  eke. 

Hence  likewise  we  may  all  of  us  learn,  what  is  yet 
more  material,  not  to  fear  making  use  of  our  reason  in 
rriigion,  for  Abraham  used  his  on  the  point  before  us; 
but  still  to  make  a  sober  and  a  modest  use  of  it ;  to 
believe  and  do  what  we  plainly  see  is  taught  and  com* 
manded,  though  neither  the  particulars  of  the  doc- 
trine, nor  the  grounds  of  the  precept,  be  at  all  dear; 
and  not  to  reject  hastUy  and  rashly  what  we  read  in 
Scripture  concerning  occasional  directions  given  fw- 
merly  from  above,  though  it  be  difficult  to  account  for 
some  of  them  at  present.  We  may  learn  further,  that 
the  nietaiy  which avercometh  the  toarld  is  ourjmth^; 
but  that  we  are  to  shew  our  faith  by  our  works  t» 
as  St  James  observes,  Abraham  shewed  his:{; :  not 
thinking  our  own  pressures  heavier,  and  our  own  vir- 
tue in  bearing  them  greater,  than  any  one's  else  ever 
were ;  but  joining  humility  with  resignation.    And 
lastly,  we  may  learn  to  obey  God  cheerfully  in  the 
most  unwelcome  injunctions,  and  trust  him  boldly  in 
the  most  inextricable  perplexities :  which  last  we  find 
was  an  ancient  lesson,  founded  on  this  narradon. 
for,  from  Abraham's  saying  to  Isaac,  6rocf  will  pre- 
vide  (in  the  Hebrew  it  is  see  for)  a  lamb  $,  the  place 
received  its  name,  Jehovah  jireh,  and  a  proverb  its 
rise,  in  the  mmmt  (f  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seenj^:  that 
IS,  in  the  very  extremity,  if  not  before,  provision  wiH 
be  made.  And  indeed,  as  this  part  of  the  Patri^rdi's 
history  is  recorded  in  the  earliest  book  of  the  Bible ; 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  of  how  frequent  use,  or  how 

*  1  John  V.  4.  t  James  ii.  18.  |  James  iL  21. 

i  Gen.  xxii.  8.  ||  Gen.  xxiu  H. 
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great  upon  the  whole,  it  may  have  been,  from  his  own 
time  downwards,  to  good  persons  in  all  ages  of  the 
Church,  Jewish  and  Christian,  under  public  aflUctions 
and  priirate.  But  evidently  it  may  be  of  unspeakable 
benefit  to  us,  if  we  set  but  our  hearts  to  walk  iu  the 
steps  of  his  faith  *,  in  hope  of  being  blessed  with 
faitltful  Abraham^,  who  is  the  father  (f^aU  them  that 

believe  X* 

Many  however  may  still  object,  with  too  much 

truth,  that  his  pattern,  though  they  allow  it  to  be  an 
excellent  one,  is  one  that  they  could  never  follow, 
were  they  ever  so  plainly  commanded.  But  then,  be 
thankfal  at  least,  that  you  are  not  commanded: 
and  be  assured  you  never  will.  Admire  and  honour, 
but  never  think  of  blaming,  him  that  was  able  to  do 
so  much ;  and  by  that  method,  amongst  others,  ex- 
cite yourselves  to  do  what  you  are  called  to.  Since, 
through  divine  grace,  he  bore  so  amazing  a  trial, 
the  same  grace  can  surely  strengthen  you  to  bear 
common  ones :  and  you  may  well  isubmit  content* 
edly,  if  your  dearest  blessing  is  taken  from  you,  since 
he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  with  his  own  hand ; 
comforting  himself,  as  you  may  too,  by  the  full  assu- 
rance of  a  future  resurrection.  For  if  we  believe, 
that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again:  them  also,  which 
sleep  in  Jesus,  tvill  Ood  bring  with  him  ^ 

And  this  leads  me  to  one  view  more  of  the  sacrifice 
jof  Isaac :  the  resemblance  it  hath  to  that  of  Christ. 
No  wonder  it  was  so  extraordinary  a  transaction  in 
itself,  if  it  was  intended  to  prefigure  the  most  extrar 
ordinary  and  mysterious  one,  that  the  world  ever 
saw :  as  die  agreeing  circumstances  prove  it  must. 
In  both  cases  you  see  a  good  and  kind  father  cans 

♦Ronuiv.  12.  +GaUiiL6. 

I  Rom.  iv.  11.  §  1  Thess^sv.  14. 
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ing  his  beloved,  only,  and  innocent  son  to  suflfer 
death.  Isaac  was  heir  to  the  promises  of  the  tem- 
poral Canaan :  through  Christ  we  claim  the  inherits 
ance  of  the  heavenly.  Isaac  carried  the  wood, 
on  which  he  was  bound,  in  order  to  be  offered 
up  * ;  Christ  carried  the  cross  f,  on  which  he  was 
afterwards  .nailed,  and  put  to  death.  The  place 
where  God  appointed  the  former  should  die,  and 
where  the  latter  died  actually,  was  the  very  same ; 
the  Umd  qf  Mariah  %,  that  is,  of  God  manifested ; 
on  one  of  the  mountiuns  of  which,  the  temple  stood ; 
on  another,  our  Saviour's  cross.  The  term  of  three 
days  too  is  remarkably  Specified  in  each  history  §. 

*  Gen.  xxii.  6.  t  John  xlx.  17. 

t  Gen.  xxii.  ft.  2  Chr.  iii.  1.  saith,  the  Temple  was  built  on 
mount  Moriahy  where  the  Lord  appeared  to  David.  Joseph.  Ant.  L 
I.  c  IS.  §.  ]» iB.  saith,  that  Mwp«oy  opo^  where  the  Temple  was  after- 
wards built  was  the  place  where  Abraham  was  directed  to  ofier 
Isaac.  The  book  of  Ck)zri,  p.  85.  saith  the  same  diing.  3erom. 
Qu.  Heb.  in  Gen.  xxii.  2.  saith  of  the  Hebrews  in  general,  that 
Aey  affirm  it.  Yet  Tillotson,  in  the  end  of  his  Sermon  on  this 
text,  mentions  him,  as  saying  from  an  ancient  and  constant  tradi- 
tion of  the  Jews,  that  Moriah  was  Calvary.  But  he  specifies  not 
the  place.  Reland  Pal.  p.  853.  saith,  ^*  Mons  Moria  2  Chr.  iii.  1. 
"  distingui  omnino  debet  k  Regione  Moria,  in  qua  Deus  Montem 
**  aliquem  (erant  enim  plures  in  ilia  Regione)  se  monstraturam 
**  Abrahamo  dicit,  ubi  filium  suum  offerat*'  But  I  think  he  doth 
not  mention  the  land  of  Moriah  elsewhere.  Nor  doth  he  expl^ 
here,  whether  he  meant  any  more,  than  tliat  the  mountain  was  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  land,  as  a  part  from  the  whole.  He  saith, 
p.  854.  that  Moriah  was  a  part  of  Sion,  and  p.  860.  that  Euseb.  and 
Jerom  in  Onomastico  place  Golgotha  to  the  north  of  Sion.  And 
they  do :  but  say  nothing  there  of  Moriah.  Vitr.  Obs.  Sacr.  I.  2. 
c.  10.  §.  8.  p.  397,  398.  thinks  the  whole  tract  of  country,  in  which 
Zion,  Calvary,  &c.  were,  was  called  the  land  of  Moriah. 

f  The  following  words  are  quoted  from  the  ancient  Jewish  Book, 
Bereschith  Rabba  :  there  are  many  spaces  of  three  days  in  Scripture, 
one  of  which  is  the  resurrection  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  not  in  the  pre- 
sent copies:  but  probably  was  in  the  ancient.  See  Schoettg.  de 
Messia^  1.  6.  c.  5.  §.  5. 
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The  lamb,  which  Abraham  said.  Gad  would  pro- 
vide *,  naturally  turns  our  thoughts  to  him,  whom 
the  Baptist  calls  the  Lamb  of  God\  ;  and  the  ram 
substituted  for  Isaac ;{:,  to  the  temple-sacrifices  of 
animals,  types  of  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Then 
lastly,  the  mountain,  where  provision  was  made  for 
Abraham's  distress,  deserved  its  name  infinitely  bet- 
ter, on  account  of  God's  providing  there  for  the  re- 
demption of  mankind. 

These  things  the  Patriarch  indeed  could  not  un- 
derstand, unless  they  were  revealed  to  him  :  for  the 
likeness  of  two  objects  cannot  be  discerned,  till 
both  appear.  Perhaps  he  was  told  the  intent,  and 
thus  saw  the  day  of  Christ  and  was  glad\.  How 
gracious  an  ending  of  so  terrifying  a  dispensation ! 
But  however  that  were,  we  now  may  justly  con- 
clude, that  what  he  then  required  Abraham  to  do 
for  him,  he  had  piurposed  from  eternity,  in  the 
counsel  of  unsearchable  wisdom,  to  do  for  his 
lost  creatures.  And,  let  the  comforting  reflection 
dwell  with  you.  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with 
him  also  freely  give  us  all  tidngs  \\  ? 

*  Gen.xxii.  8.  f  •^ohn  i.  29,  Si.  t  Gen.  xxii.  13. 

^  John  viii.  56.  ||  Rom.  viii.  32. 
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The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  Crod:  but 
those  things  which  are  revealed,  belong  mUo  us  and 
to  our  children  for  ever;  that  we  may  do  aU  the 
words  rfthis  law. 

It  18  one  material  consideration^  amongst  manj,  in 
&Your  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  that 
they  preserve  throughont  so  dne  a  medium  in  the 
discoveries,  which  tiiey  make  of  divine  truthfi,  as  to 
direct  the  faith  and  practice  of  men  without  indulging 
their  curiosity.  The  writings  of  enthusiasts  would 
of  course  have  been  overrun  with  mysteries :  and 
much  fullw  of  explanations,  that  would  make  them 
still  more  obscure,  than  of  the  plain  doctrines  of 
piety  and  morals.  Impostors  would  never  have  neg- 
lected to  recommend  themselves  by  doing  us  so  sin- 
gular a  pleasure,  as  that  of  letting  us  into  all  the  ar- 
cana of  heaven.  Both  would  have  entertained  us,  as 
they  very  safely  might,  with  long  and  astonishing  ac- 
counts of  the  essence  of  God,  the  orders  and  em- 
ployments of  invisible  beings,  of  the  counsels  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  government  both  of  them  and  us,  of 
the  particulars  in  which  the  future  happiness  and 
misery  of  man  will  consist.  Now  on  the  contrary,  of 
these  matters  holy  writ  gives  no  other  than  brief,  im- 
perfect, general  notices :  and  those  merely  in  subser- 
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vie»ce  to  the  far  less  agreeable  subjects^  of  our  duties 
to  God^  each  other^  and  ourselves^ 

Thus  it  delivers  predictions  of  future  events :  not 
for  the  vain  amusement  of  the  inquisitive ;  but  partly 
for  direction^  warning,  or  encouragement  to  particu- 
lar nations  and  ages :  partly  to  establish  the  truth  of 
revelation,  in  all  nati<ms  and  ages,  by  their  accom^ 
plishment.  It  contains  also  supernatural  doctrines : 
but  such  only,  as  make  the  ground-work,  more  or  less, 
of  our  obligations,  or  our  hopes.  These  it  was  evi- 
dently  requisite  for  us  to  know :  and  accordingly  they 
are  notified  to  us :  but  without  any  art  used  to  render 
the  strangest  of  them  plausible,  or  any  care  taken  to 
gratify  us  with  full  information  about  them,  or  to 
shew  us  why  it  is  withheld.  The  articles  of  belief 
are  laid  down  with  the  utmost  simplicity :  our  assent 
to  them  is  required  on  the  testimony  of  God :  and 
when  once  we  have  been  told  enough  to  regulate  our 
practice,  we  are  only  told  farther,  that  Juith  with- 
eut  works  f>  dead  *.  A  grievous  disappointment  to 
our  wishes  undoubtedly :  but  still  our  reason  must 
allow,  that  this  is  the>^proper  conduct  of  the  Lord  of 
all  to  his  creatures  :  and  we  find  it  to  be  his  perpe- 
tual conduct  from  the  beginnii^  of  the  Bible  to  the 
end.  What  our  corresponding  duty  is  we  are  taught 
in  several  places ;  but  no  where  so  distinctly  and  fully 
as  in  the  text :  which  conveys  as  necessary  instruc- 
tion, to  this  day,  as  it  did  originally,  though  relating 
in  part  to  different  points.  And  happy  would  men 
always  have  been  made,  and  happy  might  they  be- 
come yet,  by  the  observance  of  its  rules.  These  are 

I.  That  we  should  never  pry  into  matters,  which 
Infinite  Wisdom  hath  ccmcealed.  For  tie  secret  things 
ielimg  unto  the  Lord  cur  God. 

*  James  u.  ftO. 
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IL  That  we  should  receive  with  attentiye  hmid^ 
lity  whatever  it  communicates.  ¥ot  those  ikingi, 
which  are  revealed,  belong  to  ue  and  to  omr  ehildremfor 
ever* 

IIL  That  we  should  allow  every  divine  truth  its 
due  influence  on  our  behaviour.  For  we  are  to 
learn  them,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  ijf  this 
law. 

These  are  the  maxims,  which  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished in  our  minds,  before  we  examine  into  any  par- 
ticular doctrine:  and  the  previous  thought,  how 
particular  doctrines  will  be  afi*ected  by  them,  ought 
to  be  avoided,  as  £Eur  as  is  possible.  They  should  be 
explained  without  partiality,  embraced  without  jea- 
lousy, and  their  genuine  consequences  admitted, 
whatever  they  may  prpve  to  be. 

I.  That  we  should  never  pry  into  mattejRS,  which 
Infinite  Wisdom  hath  concealed.  For  we  shall  set- 
dom,  if  at  all,  be  wiser  for  such  inquiries :  we  shall 
never  be  happier  or  better :  and  we  shall  usually  be 
more  wretched,  and  less  innocent. 

In  what  reason  or  experience  discovers  to  us,  &r- 
ther  speculations  or  trials  may  produce  new  disco- 
veries. But  of  articles  depending  on  mere  revelation, 
as  we  could  have  discerned  nothing  without  it,  we 
shall  be  able  to  discern  very  little,if  any  thing,  beyond 
it.  In  the  shortest  and  seemingly  most  obvious  con- 
sequences, drawn  concerning  subjects,  that  lie  natu- 
rally out  of  our  reach,  we  must  be  exceedingly  liable 
to  mistakes  :  and  venturing  far  into  the  dark,  is  the 
sure  way  to  stumble.  Another  state  may  probably 
withdraw  the  veil,  and  acquaint  us  clearly  and  fami- 
liarly with  what  now  perplexes  our  reasonings,  and 
wearies  our  conjectures.  Let  us  wait  then  content- 
edly for  the  time,  which  of  necessity  we  must  wait 
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for :  and  apply  to  ourselves  the  comfort^  which  our 
Saviour  gave  St.  Peter  ou  a  different  occasion^ 
What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now  :  but  thou  shalt  know 
hereafter*.  Yet  even  then^  truths  will  remain,  the 
full  comprehension  of  which  must  for  ever  be  im- 
possible, not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  highest  creatures 
of  that  Almighty  Being,  one  of  whose  distinctions, 
inculcated  in  Scripture,  is,  God  only  wise  f .  His 
nature  and  attributes  being  unlimited,  his  works  and 
providence  reaching  through  immensity  and  eter- 
nity, the  greatest  advances  of  finite  beings,  must  be 
infinitely  distant  from  a  complete  understanding 
of  them.  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  9 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  9  It 
is  high  as  Heaven :  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than 
Hell:  what  canst  thou  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is 
longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea  %. 

But  could  inquiry  add  more  to  our  knowledge, 
than  it  can :  would  it  increase  our  happiness  ?  We 
meet  with  difficulties,  and  should  be  glad  of  solu- 
tions :  we  enter  a  little  way  into  a  subject ;  see  that 
vastly  more  lies  behind,  and  earnestly  long  to  be  mas- 
ters of  it.  But  if  we  were  so,  are  we  at  all  sure,  whe- 
ther fresh  doubts  and  questions,  more  embarrassing, 
perhaps  than  the  present,  might  not  inunediately 
arise  from  thence  ?  We  find  it  so  in  the  visible  world, 
where  we  had  less  ground  to  expect  it.  New  facts 
are  daily  observed,  new  properties  of  bodies  disco- 
vered, new  deductions  made  from  them :  and  what 
is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  the  scheme  of  things 
appears  deeper  and  less  fathomable,  for  every  step 
we  take  in  hopes  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of  it.  In 
all  likelihood  therefore  the  same  is  the  case  of  the 

*  John  xiii.  7.         f  Rom,  xvi.  27.     1  Tim.  i.  17.     Jude  25. 

\  Job  xi.  7,  8,  9. 
VOL.  II.  M  m 
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spiritual  world  too :  and^  by  knowing  more  of  it^  we 
should  be  farther  from  being  satisfied  than  ever^  if 
our  satisfaction  depends  on  knowing  all.  The  sys- 
tem of  religion  is  fully  taught  us  by  eonunon  reason, 
and  the  plain  parts  of  Scripture.  The  defence  of  it 
is  conducted  most  prudently  by  owning  our  igno- 
rance where  we  are  ignorant,  which  gives  no  advan- 
tages; whereas  aflfectationof  the  contrary  gives  many. 
The  practice  of  it  consists^  not  in  filling  our  heads 
with  unnecessary  speculations,  but  applying  our 
hearts  to  necessary  duties.  The  rewards  of  it  are 
annexed  to  believing  and  doing  what  is  required  of 
us  :  and  how  can  we  be  the  better  then  for  aiming 
at  more? 

Indeed  we  shall  scarcely  avoid  being  much  the 
worse.  By  engaging  in  matters,  of  which  we  are 
unqualified  to  judge,  we  shall  be  m  danger  of  judg- 
ing materially  wrong ;  either  mistaking  the  nature, 
or  even  denying  the  truth  of  religion,  like  those  <^ 
old,  who,  prqfessing  themselves  to  be  wise,  hec&m 
foots  *.  And  the  errors,  into  which  we  may  thus  fidl, 
will  be  the  less  excusable,  as  they  will  proceed  frwi 
our  own  rashness.  Besides,  the  more  intent  persons 
are  on  pursuing  their  theories,  the  less  time,  and 
usually  the  less  concern,  they  will  have  for  perform- 
ing their  obligations :  excepting,  it  may  be,  some 
fanciful  ones,  which  they  have  built  on  their  ima- 
gined discoveries :  resembling  those  woTsMppers  rf 
angels,  whom  St.  Paul  charges  with  intruding  into 
things,  which  they  had  not  seen,  being  vainiy  pifffednif 
by  their  fleshly  minds  f.  Superfluous  inquisitiveness 
is  indeed  sometimes  accompanied  with  excessive 
diffidence :  and  then,  though  less  criminal,  it  pro- 
duces most  tormenting  anxieties.    But  commonly 

*  Rom.  i.  22.  t  Col.  ii.  18, 
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it  proceeds  from  a  degree  of  that  irreverent  vanity, 
which  possessed  our  parent  Eve^  and  cost  mankind 
so  dear,  of  invading  such  knowledge,  as  God  hath 
reserved  to  himself,  instead  of  acquiescing  cheerfully 
in  so  much  as  he  hath  imparted. 

Then  with  this  undutiful  spirit  easily  associates 
itself  a  still  more  mischievous  one,  of  uncharitahle- 
ness  and  spiritual  tyranny.  For  when  once  men 
are  assuming  enough  to  determine,  out  of  their  own 
inventions,  things,  which  their  Maker  hath  not  de- 
termined, the  next  natural  step  is,  to  contend  for 
them  far  more  earnestly,  than  for  the  faith  once  deli- 
vered to  the  saints  *  .•  casting  off  Christian  love,  re- 
vising communion  or  toleration,  and  too  often  re- 
nouncing common  humanity,  to  all  who  differ  from 
them.  And  therefore  the  Apostle  gives  Timothy, 
at  the  same  time,  these  two  directions :  Follow 
righteousness,  charity,  peace,  unth  them  that  cali  on 
the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart.  But  foolish  and  tM- 
leamed  questions  (and  nothing  is  more  unlearned, 
than  disputing  in  the  dark)  a/ooid;  knowing  that  they 
do  gender  strifes  f. 

On  aU  accounts  then  we  should  keep  close  to  plain 
reason  and  plain  Scripture :  let  our  assent  be  deter- 
minate, as  far  as  they  are  undeniably  so  ;  but  make 
no  decision  concerning  what  is  doubtful,  invent  no 
groimdless  hypothesis  to  clear  up  what  is  obscure, 
nor  carry  on  too  long  chains  of  argument  from  what 
seems  the  most  evident.  I  conclude  this  head  with 
that  excellent  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach.  Seek  not 
out  the  things  that  are  too  hard  for  thee,  neither  search 
the  things  that  are  dbooe  thy  strength.  But  what  is 
commanded  thee,  think  thereupon  with  reverence :  for 

♦  Jude  3.  t  ^  Tim.  ii.  22,  23. 

M  m  2 
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it  is  not  nee^ffdfor  thee  to  see  with  thine  eyes  the 
things  that  arein  secret  *.  Be  not  curious  m  unmeees- 
sary  matters :  far  more  things  are  shewed  unto  thee, 
than  men  understand.  Many  are  deceived  by  their 
awn  vain  opinion :  and  an  evil  suspicion  hath  over- 
thrown their  judgmenL  Without  eyes  thou  shalt  want 
light :  profess  not  therefore  the  hnowledge  that  thou 

hast  not  f- 

IL  The  next  rule,  which  Moses  gives,  is,  that  we 
should  receive,  with  attentive  humility,  whatever 
Infinite  Wisdom  communicates  to  us.  Far  those 
things  which  are  revealed,  belong  to  us  and  to  our 
ehildrenfor  ever. 

Indeed  let  any  proposition  he  delivered  to  us,  as 
coming  from  God  or  from  man,  we  can  believe  it  no 
farther  than  we  understand  it :  and  therefore  if  we  do 
not  understand  it  at  all,  we  cannot  believe  it  all ;  I 
mean,  explicitly  :  but  only  be  persuaded,  that  it  con- 
tains some  truth  or  other,  though  we  know  not  what 

Again,  were  any  doctrine  laid  down,  which  we 
clearly  saw  to  be  self-contradictory,  or  otherwise  ab- 
surd, that  could  never  be  an  object  of  our  faith. 
For  there  is  no  possibility  of  admitting,  upon  any 
authority,  a  thing  for  true,  which  we  evidently  per- 
ceive to  be  false.  Nor  would  calling  such  doctrines 
mysterious  mend  the  matter  in  the  least.  For  in- 
deed there  is  no  mystery  in  them :  they  are  as  plain, 
as  any  in  nature ;  as  plainly  contrary  to  truth,  as  any 
thing  else  is  agreeable  to  it. 

But  if  our  assent  be  required  to  a  proposition, 
which  hath  some  meaning  and  no  inconsistency  in 
it,  and  is  undeniably  asserted  in  a  revelation  well 
proved  :  but  only  we  have  no  other  evidence  for  it ; 

*  The  Greek  hath  it  more  briefly  and  expressively,  thus :  Ffft  af 
the  hidden  things  thou  hast  no  need, 

+  Ecclas.  ill.  21—25. 
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nor  should  of  ourselves  ever  have  imagined  any  such 
thing,  indeed  should  have  thought  it  very  unlikely ; 
and  still  cannot  thoroughly  comprehend  it ;  or  dis- 
cover, or  so  much  as  guess  at,  the  reasons,  the  man- 
ner, the  circumstances,  of  what  we  are  taught :  all 
this  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  disbelieving  it. 
Nay,  though  we  should  see  difficulties  and  objections 
against  it,  which  we  could  not  particularly  answer,, 
we  should  allow  them  only  their  proper  weight: 
which  may  be  far  overbalanced  by  the  general  attes- 
tations given  of  its  divine  authority. 

For  that  God  is  able  to  communicate  many  impor- 
tant truths  to  us,  which  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
otherwise,  concerning  his  own  nature,  his  designs, 
and  dispensations,  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the 
invisible  world,  and  our  future  state  in  it,  can  no 
more  be  doubted,  than  whether  we  ourselves,  accord- 
ing to  our  various  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  are 
able  to  give  unexpected  and  serviceable  notices,  one 
to  another.  And  that  we  should  understand  nothing 
farther  of  his  secrets  than  is  unfolded  to  us,  nor  be 
capable  of  answering  many  questions,  that  may  be 
asked  about  them,  otherwise  than  by  confessing  our 
ignorance,  is  so  far  from  being  a  plea  against  their 
being  really  his,  that  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
it :  so  far  from  being  strange  in  supernatural  things, 
that  it  is  common  in  natural  ones.  In  several  articles 
of  revealed  religion,  we  believe  things  of  which  we 
know  not  the  manner  or  the  reasons.  But  is  it  there 
alone,  that  we  do  so  ?  In  the  whole  of  God's  crea- 
tion, what  do  we  meet  with,  that  is  not,  more  or  less, 
of  the  same  sort  ?  We  know  not  the  esseijce  of  our 
own  mind,  nor  the  precise  distinctions  of  its  several 
&culties :  and  why  then  should  we  hope  to  com- 
prehend, or  deny  because  we  cannot  comprehendj, 
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the  personal  characters^  which,  we  ore  told^  exist 
in  the  sahstance  of  the  Godhead  ?  We  know  not, 
how  the  scul  and  flesh  is  one  num:  what  wonder  if 
we  know  not,  how  God  ami  man  is  one  Christ  ^  9 
We  are  ignorant  how  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and 
night,  sununer  and  winter,  are  produced  :  how  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  nourish  us  :  how  bodies  cohere, 
or  impel  each  other :  how  our  several  sensations  are 
performed :  how  we  move  a  hand  or  an  eye,  though 
it  is  our  own  doing.  FamiUar  as  these  things  are ;  the 
manner  of  them,  when  examined  to  the  bottom,  hath 
obscurities,  which  the  most  learned  will  never  pene- 
trate. /  beheld,  saith  the  preacher,  aU  the  work  cf 
God, — that  is  done  Wider  the  swu  Though  a  man  labour 
to  seeh  it  out,  yet  shaU  he  notflndit:  yea  farther^ 
though  a  wise  man  tUni  to  know  it,  yet  shall  he  no/ 
be  able  f.  Surely  then  we  may  content  ourselves 
to  act  in  matters  of  fsiith,  as  in  those  of  sense :  and 
believe  what  we  do  understand,  the  thing  itself  in 
'  general ;  though  many  circiunstances  remain,  which 
we  understand  not,  and  therefore  are  not  required 
to  believe  any  thing  in  relation  to  them  X* 

Again :  in  the  frame  of  nature  and  the  scheme  of 
Providence  we  discern  indeed  evident  proofs  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness :  but  with  innumerable  particulars 
intermixed,  which  we  perceive  not  to  be  at  all  useful, 
or  the  creation  any  way  the  better  for  them.  Yet  we 
never  think  of  excepting  these  from  amongst  the 
works  of  God :  never  doubt  of  their  having  a  real, 
though  unknown,  subserviency  to  valuable  ends. 
Why,  just  so  in  the  Gospel  revelation  ;  look  upon 

•  Ath.  Creed.  f  Eccl.  viii.  17. 

I  Ubi  igitur  aut  qualis  est  ista  mens  ?  [dtvina]  Ubi  tua,  aut 
quails  ?  potesne  dicere  ?  An  si  omnia  ad  intelligendum  non  babeoi 
quae  habere  vellem ;  ne  iis  quidem,  quae  habeo,  mihi  per  te  ati  lice- 
bit  ?     Cic.  Tus.  Disp.  1.  28. 
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the  general  plan,  and  it  is  undeniably  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  divine  honour,  and  human  virtue  and  hap- 
piness :  but  how  some  points  are  conducive  to  them, 
we  see  less  clearly,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  Yet  still, 
as  they  are  parts  of  a  system  confessedly  good,  and 
clearly  proved ;  and  we  cannot  expect  to  comprehend 
all  the  secret  connections  and  references  in  God's 
moral  government  of  us,  which  extends  to  eternity, 
and  may  extend  to  worlds  far  out  of  our  sight ;  it  is 
unreasonable  beyond  expression,  to  refuse  believing 
any  thing,  till  we  know  the  ground  of  every  thing : 
and  to  deny  that  implicit  faith  to  our  Maker  in  some 
few  instances,  which  we  are  obliged  in  so  many  to  have 
in  one  another.  Scornful  rejection  of  doctrines,  that 
have  all  the  outward  marks  of  his  authority,  merely 
because  we  cannot  investigate  the  inward  reasons  or 
complete  scheme  of  them,  would  be  shocking  irreve- 
rence in  the  highest  of  his  creatures :  and  much 
worse  doth  it  become  our  low  rank  of  being,  and  the 
lamentable  weakness  of  our  degenerate  faculties. 
Hardly  do  we  guess  aright  at  things,  that  are  upon 
earth ;  and  with  labour  do  we  find  the  things,  that 
are  h^ore  us :  hut  the  things  that  are  in  Hea/oen,  who 
hath  searched  out  ?  And  thy  counsel  who  hath  known, 
except  thou  give  wisdom,  and  send  thy  Holy  Spirit 
Jrom  above* 9 

Further  yet:  should  a  revelation  contain  assertions, 
that  appear  in  themselves  unlikely ;  and  liable  to  ob- 
jections, that  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  solve :  even  this, 
though  perhaps  it  might  justly  in  certain  cases,  weaken 
our  assent,  yet  would  by  no  means  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  or  destroy  it.  Some  difficulties  may  perplex 
us,  merely  for  want  of  the  knowledge,  that  other  men 
have.    Some  subjects,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  have 

*  Wisd.  ix.  16. 
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difficulties  on  every  possible  supposition :  which  theie* 
fore>  IjTing  equally  against  all^  cannot  be  urged  against 
any  one  in  particular :  for  something  must  be  true. 
Many  points^  which  our  own  reason  proves  to  us,  for 
example,  concerning  the  attributes  of  God,  natural 
and  moral,  are  embarrassed  with  perplexities  belong-^ 
ing  to  them,  as  hard  to  be  unravelled,  as  any  thing 
that  Scripture  teaches,  on  these,  or  any  other  heads. 
Indeed,  whenever  a  finite  mind  hath  an  infim'te  ob- 
ject before  it ;  or  one,  which,  though  limited,  is  too 
large  for  its  grasp,  the  most  accurate  arguments  upon 
it,  will  thwart  one  another.  Throughout  the  material 
world  are  facts,  of  which,  on  proper  testimony,  we 
are  very  justly  persuaded,  though  we  cannot  answer 
half  the  objections,  that  a  subtle  reasoner  may  bring 
against  them.  Concerning  the  free  actions  of  our  own 
minds,  doubts  have  been  raised,  which,  I  believe,  no 
man  pretends  he  can  remove.  In  the  wisest  conduct 
of  any  worldly  affair,  steps  may  be  taken,  for  wMch 
they  can  never  account,  who  are  acquainted  with  it 
only  in  part.  And  surely  much  less  ought  we  to 
think  of  having  the  nature  and  the  ways  of  God 
brought  down  to  our  poor  apprehensions.  Not  that 
every  seeming  difficulty  in  religion,  or  in  revelation, 
is  a  real  one.  Some  persons  have  made  things  darker, 
than  they  are :  others  have  wanted  to  make  them 
clearer,  than  they  can  be :  and  between  them,  unmean- 
ing words,  and  unwarrantable  notions,  have  been 
added  to  those  of  Scripture :  which  hath  thus  been 
charged  with  what  it  never  meant  to  say.  But  we 
own,  after  these  mistakes  are  rectified,  there  will  be 
room  for  plausible  suggestions  against  some  of  its 
doctrines.  And  they  should  neither  be  dissembled 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  exaggerated  on  the  other :  such 
weight  as  they  have,  when  those  abatements  from  it 
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have  been  made^  which  the  considerations  now  men- 
tioned to  you  require^  should  be  fairly  allowed  them. 
But  then  the  various  evidences  of  the  Gospel  should 
be  allowed  their  weight  also :  and  whoever  doth  that 
honestly,  will  never  reject  it,  or  any  article  of  it. 

Some  indeed,  who  are  far  from  rejecting  it  on  the 
whole,  fancy  however,  that  they  do  it  service  by  in- 
terpreting the  mysterious  parts  of  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  will  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  our  concep- 
tions :  and  so  are  free  in  wresting  holy  writ  from  its 
obvious  meaning,  to  fix  upon  it  what  they  deem  a 
more  rational  one.  Now  certainly  a  single  expres- 
sion, or  even  a  number  of  scattered  expressions,  must 
not  always  be  taken  in  the  most  rigid  sense.  The 
nature  of  the  thing,  the  genius  of  the  language,  the 
custom  of  the  writer,  his  context,  the  general  scope 
of  his  doctrine,  and  of  theirs  with  whom  his  may  be 
fitly  compared ;  in  short,  all  just  rules  of  judging 
ought  to  be  called  in,  to  settle  the  import  of  any 
difficult  passage :  and  nothing  more  built  on  a  few 
words,  than  can  be  well  supported ;  especially  no 
article  that  is  at  once  of  great  consequence  and  im- 
probable. But  still  there  is  an  opposite  extreme,  too 
frequent,  and  very  dangerous,  of  explaining  things 
away.  The  sacred  authors  are  not  to  have  a  forced 
construction  put  upon  them,  to  make  them  suit  our 
notions  the  better :  but  we^  must  examine  impartially 
what  they  reaUy  deliver ;  and  take  it  as  it  is,  with 
the  difficulties  belonging  to  it.  For  though  the  at- 
tempt of  altering  the  scheme  of  revelation,  in  order 
to  defend  it,  may  be  a  weU-meant  officiousness,  it  is 
an  irreverent,  an  unjustifiable,  and  will  be  an  unsuc- 
cessful one.  Giving  up  as  indefensible,  what  is 
truly  scriptural,  is  so  far  casting  off  Scripture :  and 
unbelievers  will  refute  our  interpretations,  and  take 
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advantage  of  our  concessionB :  whereas,  keeping  dose 
to  the  plan  of  pod's  word^  we  need  not  fear  main- 
taining our  ground.  The  disputed  articles  were 
doubtless  made  parts  of  it  for  wise  motiyes:  for 
many^  in  all  likelihood,  which  we  see  not ;  and  for 
some,  whidh  we  do  see.  Our  life  on  earth  is  a  state 
of  trial.  Many  things  try,  how  we  conduct  our 
affections :  why  nuiy  not  some  be  placed  in  our  way 
for  the  moral  exercise  of  our  understandings  ?  Thus 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  shewing,  whether, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  wiU  idly  neglect  employing  our 
reason  at  all,  or,  on  the  other,  presumptuously  exalt 
it  against  our  Maker;  or  whether,  avoiding  both 
errors,  we  will  carefully  use  our  own  Acuities,  and 
duly  respect  his  omniscience.  By  adhering  to  this 
medium,the  first  Christian^  preserved  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel  in  such  purity,  that  Ireneus  writes  con- 
cerning them  thus.  Neither  will  the  most  able  man, 
who  presides  in  the  Church,  say  other  thorn  0ns  (far 
no  aneis  above  his  master) :  nor  the  we^ihest  diminish  any 
thingfrom  what  hathheen  delivered.  For  the  faith  being 
oneemd  the  same;  neither  he,  that  can  say  much  about 
it,  adds  to  H:  nor  he,  that  cansay  little,  takes  away  *« 

IIL  The  last  rule,  implied  in  the  text,  is,  that  we 
should  allow  every  divine  truth  its  due  influence  on 
our  behaviour.  For  we  are  to  learn  them,  that  we 
may  do  all  the  words  (^  this  law. 

Indeed  merely  receiving  the  truth  in  the  love  qfit\ 
is  a  moral  act :  and  in  some  cases  may  be  one  of  great 
virtue.  Whence  our  Saviour  saith  to  St.  Thomas ; 
Blessed  are  they,  that  haoe  not  seen,  and  yet  hme 
believed  X :  blessed  in  proportion  to  the  integrity  of 
their  judgment,  not  the  positivenes  of  their  persua- 
sion.   But  scarce  will  it  be  found,  that  any  article  of 

*  Ircn.  L  1.  c.  3.  al.  10.        t  ^  Thess.  ii.  10.         |  John  xx.  t9. 
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fiEuth  is  proposed  for  the  probation  of  this  only.  Each 
hath  its  practical  consequences,  either  flowing  of 
necessity  from  it,  or  built  with  propriety  upon  it  In 
proportion  as  we  know  God,  we  are  to  glorify  him  as 
God*:  according  to  every  particular  which  the 
Scripture  hath  manifested  concerning  hinu  And  the 
several  obligations,  incumbent  on  us,  towards  him, 
ought  not  to  be  estimated,  however  cojmnonly  they 
are,  by  their  influence  on  the  affairs  of  our  present 
life,  but  by  the  stress,  which  he,  who  alone  knows  the 
proper  one,  hath  laid  upon  them*  Our  performance 
of  these  obligations,  as  it  was  the  true  motive  to  the 
delivery  of  each  article,  is  the  just  measure  of  our 
belief  in  it.  If  we  know  enough  of  the  mysterious 
doctrines  in  religion,  to  fulfil  those  duties,  of  which 
they  are  each  respectively  the  foundation,  our  know- 
ledge, however  imperfect,  is  sufficient.  And  if  those 
duties  remain  unfulfilled,  the  completest  knowledge 
will  not  avail  us.  Nor  indeed  will  the  completest 
practice  of  such  duties  alone :  for  we  must  do  all  the 
words  of  God's  law  f  .*  and  the  plainer  any  part  of  it 
is,  the  less  excusable  the  neglect  of  it  will  be.  Our 
first  and  most  evident,  and  therefore  strongest  obli- 
gations are  to  the  dictates  of  our  inward  nature. 
Other  things  are  necessary  for  such  as  have  the 
means  of  being  acquainted  with  them.  But  these 
lie  within  the  reach  of  all  men  ;  and  all  should  ob- 
serve them  preferably  to  whatever  can  be  matter  of 
dispute.  Living  agreeably  to  clear  rules  is  the  me- 
thod for  obtaining  light  into  those,  which  areobscura 
For  if  any  man  will  do  his  mil,  he  shaU  know  qfthe 
doctrine,  whether  it  he  of  God  %  •*  whereas  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  they,  who  put  away  a  good  conscience, 
concerning  faith  make  shipwreck  $.     Or  however  or- 

*  Rom.  i.  21.  t  Deut.  xxvii.  26. 

X  John  vii.  17.  §  1  Tim.  i.  19. 
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thodox  any  man's  belief  may  be^  if  his  life  be  bad,  as 
he  £eu1s  in  one  essential  part  of  answering  the  design 
of  the  Gospel,  he  must  &il  of  the  rewards,  and  incur 
the  punishments  of  it. 

But  though  every  instance  of  Christian  behaviour 
will  be  indispensably  required  of  those  who  make 
profession  of  Christianity :  yet  one  deserves  particu- 
lar mention,  §ince  the  Apostle  hath  mentioned  it  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  present  subject.  Though 
I  understandaU  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  andhace 
aU faith, — and  have  no  charity,  I  am  notMng  *.  Now 
this  virtue  is  a  very  comprehensive  one :  but  so  far 
as  it  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  matter  before  us,  it 
consists  in  disposing  us  to  gentle  treatment  of  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  points  of  speculation,  and  of 
consequent  practice;  especiaUy  when  such  points 
are  either  doubtful  in  themselves,  or  perplexed  by 
the  arts  of  controversy,  or  when  men  are  unfitted  hy 
involuntary  prejudices  to  judge  rightly  concerning 
them.  We  must  indeed  think  as  we  apprehend  reason 
and  Scripture  to  direct  us,  both  of  the  importance 
of  things,  and  the  conduct  of  men.  On  proper  oc- 
casions too  our  opinion  must  be  declared.  We  are 
by  no  means  to  acknowledge,  either  in  our  words  or 
actions,  those  for  sound  believers,  whom  we  con- 
ceive not  to  be  such :  nor  to  shew  indifference  about 
doctrines,  which  appear  to  us  of  moment  to  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind.  Errors  may  proceed  from  as 
blamable  a  temper,  and  produce  as  mischievous  ef- 
fects, as  the  grossest  immoralities.  And  we  may 
deem  and  pronounce  a  man's  condition  to  be  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  his  errors  :  yet  have  the  truest 
good-will  and  compassion  for  him;  nay,  and  the 
highest  regard  in  other  respects. 

*  1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 
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But  if  we  are  hasty  in  suspecting,  or  unfair  or 
over  rigorous  in  interpreting,  vehement  or  artful 
in  censuring,  or  inwardly  pleased  with  thinking 
harshly :  then  begins  that  inhuman  sin  of  unchari- 
tableness;  against  which  we  ought  to  guard  our- 
selves, by  recollecting  every  circumstance,  that  can 
make  in  favour  of  our  brethren.  Sometimes  men  ap- 
pear to  differ,  when  they  do  not :  or  to  differ  much 
more  widely,  than  they  do :  their  expressions  vary 
strangely,  and  perhaps  are  quite  opposite  ;  when,  had 
they  but  coolness  and  clearness  enough  to  under- 
stand one  another,  they  mean,  at  least  very  nearly^ 
the  same  thing.  And  this  consideration  should  induce 
us  to  interpret  with  candour  the  words  of  those,  who 
may  appear  to  depart  from  the  established  doctrines : 
but  then  surely  they  in  return  ought  to  interpret 
with  at  least  equal  candour  the  forms,  in  which  the 
established  doctrines  are,  and  long  have  been,  pro- 
fessed in  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  farther :  though 
a  person  may  be  in  a  palpable  error,  possibly  it  may 
be  such,  as  no  exceedingly  bad  consequences  will 
attend  :  or  though  the  article  be  important,  it  may 
not  be  essential.  Or,  however  fundamentally  he  may 
err  in  one  point,  he  may  agree  with  us  in  aU  or  most 
others  ;  nay,  be  as  zealous  for  them,  as  we  are :  and 
some  kind  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  that. 

Besides,  let  his  errors  reach  to  ever  so  many  and 
material  points ;  yet,  to  make  him  personally  criminal 
in  any  considerable  degree,  he  must  not  only  have  had 
such  means  of  information,  as  are,  strictly  speaking, 
sufficient ;  but  his  rejection  of  those  means,  or  failure 
of  being  influenced  by  them,  must  have  arisen  from  a 
worse  cause,  than  mere  human  fallibility,  or  such  in- 
attention and  prepossession,  as  are  incident  to  the 
better  sort  of  minds.     For  when  these  alone  mislead 
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kim,  he  hath  good  ground  surely  for  an  humUe  h(^, 
that  his  gmcious  Maker  will  not  impute  to  him  for 
ain^  the  faults  of  which  he  was  ignorantly  guilty. 
Still  the  mistakes,  even  of  auch  a  one,  may  be  greatly 
detrimental  to  society,  to  virtue,  to  religion :  and 
therefore  the  public  warning  of  general  denunciations 
against  them,  may  both  be  useful  and  requisite,  and 
such  denunciations  are  fiu*  from  deserving  to  be  con- 
demned as  uncharitable*  But  then  they  must  be  un- 
derstood, like  most  other  general  expressions,  with 
due  limitations.  And  before  we  can  apply  them  to 
particular  persons,  there  are  so  many  unkown  cir- 
cumstances to  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  so  many 
allowances  to  be  made,  which,  without  seeing  into  the 
heart,  cannot  be  made  justly,  that  the  rational,  as  well 
as  Christian,  rule  is,  not  io  judge  another  man* s  ser- 
wmt.  Our  concern  is,  to  believe  and  act  right  our- 
selves :  as  for  those  around  us,  to  their  own  master 
they  stand  orjidl,  and  we  should  be  very  backward 
to  cast  those  out,  whom  perhaps  God  will  receive  \ 
Or  however  bad  an  opinion  we  may  conceive  any  pe- 
culiar aggravations  oblige  us  to  entertain  of  their  fu- 
ture condition  in  the  next  world ;  or  however  neces- 
sary we  may  judge  it  a^ier  a  first  and  second  admo- 
nition to  reject  f  them  from  communion  with  us ;  we 
are  bound  by  the  most  sacred  ties,  neither  to  do  them 
any  private,  nor  procure  them  any  public,  injury  or 
hardship;  but  use  them  with  all  possible  prudent 
mildness  and  tenderness  :  which  is  likely  to  reclaim 
them  if  any  thing  can ;  and  should  it  not,  they  will 
surely  remain  objects  of  pity,  as  weU  as  dislike. 

These  are  the  rules,  which  plainly  suit  our  present 
state  of  imperfection.  And  may  the  careful  observa- 
tion of  them  bring  us  all  safely  to  a  better :  wherein, 

*  Rom.  xj.  S,  4.  t  Tit.  iii.  10. 
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that  which  is  perfect  beingcame,  that  which  is  in  part 
shall  be  done  away.  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly;  but  then  face  to  face :  now  we  know  in  part; 
but  then  shtdlwe  know  as  also  toe  are  known.  Andnow 
abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three:  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity  *. 

•  iConxiii.  10.12,13. 
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Vriated  by  R.  Oilberti  8t*  John's-squure,  London. 
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